'“  WIRING  YOUR  PARTNERS 

Cummins  Engine  saved  $1M  though  just  a  few  of  its  interna¬ 
tional  suppliers  were  E-commerce-equipped.  Page  44 


BARGAIN  BOXES? 

Dirt-cheap  consumer  PCs  tempt  IT  -  but 
you  get  what  you  pay  for.  Page  84 


‘JUPITER’  TAKES  OFF 

H/PC  Pro  devices  fulfill  most  basic  mobile  needs.  Reviews 
of  three  of  the  machines  are  on  page  78. 
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FOR  PAUL  MASZCZAK,  IT  director  at  C.  R.  Bard,  an  occasional  spin  on 
his  Harley  helps  relieve  the  stress  of  managing  a  year  2000  project 


YEAR  2000 

chrcMles 

Just  two  years  ago,  managing  a  year  2000 
project  was  viewed  as  a  dead  end,  an  IT  back¬ 
water  full  of  long  hours  and  total  obscurity. 
The  long  hours  have  proved  true,  but  Comput- 
erworld’s  in-depth  profiles  of  six 
project  managers  show  that  the  job  has 
been  full  of  personal  and  professional 
growth.  These  leaders  have  discovered  strengths 
in  project  management  and  diplomacy,  worked 
with  far-flung  parts  of  the  business  and  given  high- 
profile  briefings  to  board  members  and  the  media. 
Running  a  Y2K  project  has  become  a  career¬ 
enhancing  move.  Pages  24, 28  and  29 
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WILL  REGULATORS 
HIT  Y2K  DEADLINE? 


Users  fear  impact  on  business  if  federal 
watchdogs  aren’t  as  ready  as  they  are 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

Your  business  is  year  2000- 
ready.  Your  suppliers  and  busi¬ 
ness  partners  are  on 
board.  But  what  hap¬ 
pens  if  the  federal 
regulators  you  de¬ 
pend  on  for  clear¬ 
ances  and  approvals 
don’t  meet  the  big 
deadline? 

That  thought  has 
executives  in  several 
industries  running 
for  the  cover  of  con¬ 
tingency  planning. 

Yet  if  regulators’  sys¬ 
tems  fail,  companies 
say  there’s  not  a  whole  lot  they 
can  do  to  create  work-arounds. 
For  example,  in  the  drug  indus¬ 
try,  “If  the  FDA’s  entire  [trans- 


CESSNA’S  SANDY 
GIEBER:  Would  like 
to  see  the  FAA’s 
contingency  plans 


action  processing]  systems  are 
out,  a  fax  or  next-day  letter 
isn’t  going  to  make  much  dif¬ 
ference,”  said  Ed 
Topor,  president  of 
T/K  Methods  Inc.,  a 
Lake  Bluff,  Ill.,  sup¬ 
ply-chain  consultan¬ 
cy  and  member  of 
the  Chicago  Area 
Year  2000  Supply- 
Chain  Users  Group. 

Players  in  the  U.S. 
shipping  industry 
“are  scared  to  death” 
that  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  isn’t  going  to 
meet  its  year  2000 
deadline,  said  David  M.  Good- 
wyn,  founder  of  the  Acadiana 
Y2K  Awareness  Group  and  a 
consultant  at  The  Solution  Set 


T  RISKS  CHAOS  IN  HANDHELD  BOOM 


Wireless  trend,  lack  of 
policies  feed  concerns 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 
AND  SHARON  GAUDIN 

Corporate  IT  managers  not 
only  are  largely  unprepared 
to  deal  with  the  growing  use 
of  PalmPilots,  smart  phones 
and  Windows  CE-based  hand¬ 
helds  for  tracking  E-mail  and 
contact  data,  but  they  also 
seem  oblivious  to  the  chaos 
that  threatens  them. 

Although  users  sometimes 
sneak  these  products  in  the 
back  door,  few  companies  have 
adopted  policies  dictating 
which  handheld  platforms  and 
software  applications  are  ap¬ 
proved  for  purchase  or  will  be 
Handheld  Boom,  page  103 


Who's  Buying 

How  handheld  computers 
are  brought  into  the  company: 


: 

24. 

m 

7% 

1 

1.8% 

4£ 

m 

W 

■  IT  department  buys 
and  distributes  them 

■  Employees  buy  and 
expense  them 

■  Business  units  buy 
and  expense  them 

Base:  Survey  of  85  IT  managers  at  companies 
with  100  or  more  employees  that  allow  handheld 
computers 

SOURCE:  COMPUTERWORLD  INFORMATION 
MANAGEMENT  GROUP.  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 


Inc.,  both  in  Lafayette,  La. 

The  Customs  Service  is  crit¬ 
ical  for  U.S.  companies  that 
rely  on  foreign  manufacturers 
that  export  goods  to  America. 
“Your  supply  chain  could  be 
Regulators,  page  16 


CUSTOMER  REPS 
PLAY  FAVORITES 

Software  clues  them  in 
when  big  spenders  call 


BY  JULIA  KING 

John  Doe  calls  Pittsburgh- 
based  Mellon  Bank  and  gets 
put  on  hold  for  several  min¬ 
utes.  Jane  Doe  calls  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later  and  immediately  is 
patched  through  to  a  live  oper¬ 
ator. 

What  gives? 

Simple.  John’s  account  bal¬ 
ance  is  $2,500.  Jane’s  is  $25,000. 

Customer  Service,  page  16 


LINKS  ON  TAP  FOR 
RIVAL  ERPAPPS 

Users  to  gain  ability  to 
mix  and  match  systems 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

Several  software  vendors  soon 
plan  to  release  direct  links  be¬ 
tween  rival  ERP  systems,  a 
move  that  could  make  integrat¬ 
ing  different  applications  less 
of  a  dirty  job  for  users. 

The  idea  is  to  provide  more 
out-of-the-box  connections  for 
users  who  need  to  get  multiple 
enterprise  resource  planning 
applications  to  work  together. 
For  example,  a  company  may 
have  to  pass  employee  salary 
ERP  Links,  page  14 


The  future  belongs  to  objects. 

Jasmine™  is  the  future  of  objects. 

It’s  the  first  complete  and  pure  object  solution. 

It’s  not  a  hybrid.  It’s  not  hype. 

Jasmine  is  real.  A  proven,  complete  object-oriented  database  and 
development  environment.  So  now  you  c^n  build  the  next  generation 
of  multimedia  business  applications  and  run  them  everywhere: 
client/server,  Internet,  intranet,  and  extranet. 


INFORMATION  IN 

HARMONY’ 


The  Industry’s  First  Multimedia, 
it-Ena&led  Object  Database. 


With  built-in  multimedia  and  Internet  support,  Jasmine  has  it  all.  A  pure, 
object-oriented  database.  Drag-and-drop  development  environment.  Distributed 
object  delivery.  Efficient  database  multimedia 
storage  and  manipulation,  and  efficient 
delivery  through  streaming  and  caching.  The 
industry  s  easiest  development  environment  v*rzon  -'5H3o.vo.eo9  ^ 

1  SOURCES  .  I2H30  .VOIE03 

lets  you  use  all  your  favorite  tools:  built-in 
VB  integration,  native  Java  support,  and  M^j  vAUNCE  .  I9HOO  ivoif  08.  ■» 

C++  support.  I  ST  afer 
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Unlike  hybrid  or  partial  object  solutions,  nevers  •o9,ioo*vo"o. 
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Jasmine  actually  works. 

So  you  can  shorten  your  time  to  market  ■  ^ 

and  gain  a  distinct  competitive  advantage,  ill 

If  that  sounds  good,  pick  up  the  phone  right  now.  Because  Jasmine  is 
ready  today. 

Are  you? 


PRKSSEZ 

9^ 


Cali  1-888-7 JASMINE  for  your  FREE  Developer  Edition  CD 

orvisitwww.cai.com 


,-y-  -v  i 


/ASSOCIATES 

'.Software  superior  by  design. 


fm*ma,'0nal-  ls,andia' NV 1  ’ 788'7000  A"  names  «<ereneed  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Introducing 


Objects  @  Work 


GETTING  THE  MESSAGE 

IT  manager  Wyette  Spotts  (pictured)  says  good  proj¬ 
ect  plans  are  necessary,  but  good  communication 
plans  are  vital,  too  -  Page  62 


WRITING  AND  RE-WRITING 

QuickStudy:  CD-R  and  CD-RW  technology  takes 
the  “read  only”  out  of  CD-ROM  -  Page  77 
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4  COMPLAINTS  SOAR  about 

online  trading  as  hoi  polloi  hit 
Wall  Street  in  waves. 

6  Y2K  INVESTMENTS 

promise  to  return  unexpected 
benefits  after  Jan.  1,  2000. 

6  MICROSOFT  DENIES  plan 

ning  another  consumer-orient¬ 
ed  version  of  Windows. 

8  TUPPERWARE  CAVES  to 

pressure  to  sell  on  Web  and 
TV;  gives  up  party-only  policy. 

10  USERS  LIKE  PBX,  see  no 

reason  to  pipe  voice  over  LAN. 

12  JUDGE  SCOLDS  Microsoft 

for  demo  that  wasn’t  what  Jim 
Allchin  said  it  was. 

20  EURO  CHANGES  how  u  s. 

businesses  handle  Europe;  con¬ 
version  costs  rival  Y2K. 

38  INTEL’S  BUNGLING  shows 

tech  companies  don’t  under¬ 
stand  that  users  want  privacy, 
Dan  Gillmor  charges. 

40  TC0  STINKS  as  a  measure  of 

computing  tech  costs,  Lenny 
Liebmann  writes. 

40  MICHAEL SCHRAGE  abhors 

IT  liars  and  those  who  base 
decisions  on  anything  but  val¬ 
ues  and  appropriate  trade-offs. 
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KISS  A 

44  INSURER  IDENTIFIES  prof 

itable  market  niches  with  data 
mining  tools  liked  by  retailers. 

47  USERS  PUSH  for  training 

software  standards,  wanting 
more  packaged  classwork. 

E-COMMERCE 

48  SITES  STRIVE  to  sell  more 

to  existing  customers  to  avoid 
expense  of  finding  new  ones. 

YEAR  2000 

49  OWENS  CORNING  is  ready 

for  millennium,  but  its  Y2K 
czar  worries  about  overseas 
suppliers. 

50  HYBRID  IT  STAFFERS  offer 

good  tech  skills,  excellent  busi¬ 
ness  knowledge. 

57  COOL  CAREER  SITES  show 

how  to  get  high-tech  jobs  over¬ 
seas. 

58  BAD  DESIGN  PLAGUES 

even  Web  sites  that  are  well- 
engineered,  Peter  G.  W.  Keen 
writes. 

60  Y2K  DISCLOSURES  result 

from  face-to-face  meetings 
with  suppliers,  not  through 
mail. 

62  COMMUNICATION  PLANS 

snarl  projects  when  they’re  not 
laid  out  well. 

65  OLDER  WORKERS  com¬ 
plain  of  discrimination,  but  are 
they  just  too  expensive? 

67  CAREER  ADVISER  offers 

tips  on  how  to  get  ahead. 


TECHNOLOGY  4 

SOFTWARE 

72  RETAILER  GAMBLES  by 

putting  Linux  in  its  stores,  but 
hedges  bets  at  headquarters. 

74  USERS  GET  a  peek  at  Brio 

Technology’s  upgraded  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  suite. 

HARDWARE 

75  INTEL’S  SECURE  chips  are 

good  but  won’t  make  users 
trade  in  their  PCs  early. 

75  IT  APPLIES  mainframe-style 

disaster  recovery  policies  to 
Unix,  NT  servers. 

NETWORKS 

76  JINI’S  PROMISE  is  appar¬ 
ent,  but  so-so  vendor  support 
and  long  wait  for  products 
makes  success  iffy. 

78  ‘JUPITER’ DEVICES  play  a 

nifty,  if  limited,  role:  E-mailing, 
browsing,  creating  memos. 

79  SQLSERVER  upgrade  packs 

solid  new  features,  improved 
usability  —  and  a  few  hiccups. 

OPINION 

82  Y2KIS  a  convenient  way  to 
cover  budget  and  business  sins, 
Frank  Hayes  writes. 

83  MCI  PUTS  a  software  buffer 

between  its  apps  and  middle¬ 
ware  —  and  saves  $210M. 

84  PLUNGING  PRICES  lure  it 

to  consumer  PCs  —  but  the 
drawbacks  are  plenty. 

88  CLIENT/SERVER  skills  in 

Oracle,  PeopleSoft  are  surefire 
tickets  to  a  fat  paycheck. 


YOU  SAY  YOU 
PLAN  FOR 
PEAKS,  BUT 
THIS  IS 
BEYOND 
EVEREST  IN 
TERMS  OF 
PEAKS. 


TIMOTHY  KLEIN  OF  PIPER  JAFFRAY, 
EXPLAINING  THAT  SURGES  IN  VOLUME  ARE 
PARTLY  TO  BLAME  FOR 
CONSUMER  COMPLAINTS  ABOUT 
ONLINE  TRADING.  SEE  PAGE  4. 
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AS/400s  Aimed  at  Net 


IBM  is  boosting  its  AS/400  line  with 
new  models  and  software  upgrades 
designed  to  make  the  product  more 
attractive  to  both  its  installed  base 
and  to  emerging  application  areas 
such  as  Web  serving  and  enterprise 
resource  planning.  IBM  says  the 
entry-level  system  will  be  six  times 
as  fast  as  its  predecessor.  Enhance¬ 
ments  include  the  ability  to  consoli¬ 
date  multiple  servers  in  one  box. 


HP  Servers  Enhanced 


Hewlett-Packard  Co.  last  week  bol¬ 
stered  its  high-availability  Unix  ser¬ 
vices  by  adding  centralized  fault 
management  as  well  as  clustering 
over  greater  distances.  And 
Microsoft  Corp.  has  added  TCP/IP 
load  balancing  to  Windows  NT 
Server  4.0  Enterprise  Edition  to 
improve  its  scalability.  The  upgrade 
can  be  found  at  www.microsoft. 
com/ntserver/ntserverenterprise/. 


Novell  Inc.  has  released  its  Novell 
Directory  Services  for  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.’s  Solaris  operat¬ 
ing  system.  Sun  last  week  licensed 
3Com  Corp.’s  HotSync  technology 
for  PalmPilot  handhelds.  It’s  devel¬ 
oping  Java  applets  designed  to  let 
Solaris  users  easily  pass  informa¬ 
tion  back  and  forth  between  their 
desktop  and  their  handhelds. 


Server  Update 

Microsoft  Corp.  is  releasing  Version 
2.0  of  its  Systems  Management 
Server,  which  adds  metering  and 
Y2K-software  distribution  to  its 
hardware  and  software  inventorying 
and  distribution  functions.  The 
server  update  will  ship  this  week. 


Short  Takes 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP.  is 
expected  to  announce  a  S2.3  mil¬ 
lion  contract  with  AUXILiUM  INC.  in 
Mendota  Heights,  Minn.,  to  use  the 
vendor's  InfoEngine  application 
integration  tools  to  link  its  network 
cf  dealers. . . .  MICROSOFT’S  Hot¬ 
mail,  a  free  E-mail  service,  today 
will  offer  a  patch  that  will  block 
people  from  forging  E-mail  mes¬ 
sages  using  others'  IP  addresses. 
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ONLINE  STOCK 
COMPLAINTS  SOAR 

Consumers  undaunted;  traders  beef  up  systems  to  handle  growth 


BY  SHARON  MACHLIS 

COMPLAINTS  about 
electronic  stock 
trading  rose  even 
faster  than  the  in¬ 
crease  in  Internet 
trading  itself  last  year.  But  that 
hasn’t  dampened  consumer 
enthusiasm  for  buying  and 
selling  stocks  on  the  Web. 

Piper  Jaffray  Inc.,  a  financial 
analysis  firm  in  Minneapolis, 
estimated  that  daily  average 
stock  trades  online  rose  from 
150,000  at  the  end  of  1997  to 
336,000  a  year  later  —  a  124% 
increase. 

Yet  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  said  com¬ 
plaints  about  online  stock  trad¬ 
ing  rose  nearly  three  times  as 
fast:  330%  from  September 
1997  to  September  1998.  In  that 
period,  the  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  about  all  brokers  de¬ 
clined  by  6%. 

An  SEC  spokesman  said  the 
top  three  complaints  are  that 
orders  are  processed  too  slowly 
or  not  at  all,  that  accessing 
accounts  is  difficult  and  that 
errors  are  made  in  order 
processing. 

Interest  Still  High 

But  those  problems  aren’t 
slowing  overall  consumer  in¬ 
terest  in  trading  online.  Stock 
trades  in  all  channels  were  up 
6.4%  in  January  compared  with 
fourth-quarter  averages,  but 
online  trading  in  January  is 
running  25%  to  50%  higher 
than  at  the  end  of  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Credit  Suisse  First 
Boston  Corp. 

Industry  observers  said  ca¬ 
pacity  and  customer  service 
problems  aren’t  surprising  in 
an  industry  that  has  seen  enor¬ 
mous  spikes  in  volumes.  “You 
say  you  plan  for  peaks,  but  this 
is  beyond  Everest  in  terms  of 
peaks,”  said  Timothy  Klein,  an 
analyst  at  Piper  Jaffray. 

“Everybody’s  service  levels 
have  been  tested,  especially 
over  the  last  month,”  said 
Dan  Hubbard,  a  spokesman 
for  market  leader  Charles 
Schwab  &  Co.  in  San  Francisco, 
which  handled  61%  of  all  its 
customer  trades  on  the  Web 


by  last  year’s  end,  up  from  41% 
in  1997. 

But  analysts  said  they  be¬ 
lieve  brokers  are  taking  needed 
steps  to  beef  up  offerings  by 
boosting  system  capacity  and 
customer  service. 

Datek  Online  Holdings 
Corp.  in  Iselin,  N.J.,  which  gets 
high  marks  in  the  industry  for 
prompt  order  handling,  contin¬ 
ues  to  work  on  making  its  al¬ 
ready  distributed  architecture 
even  more  so,  said  Chief  Tech¬ 
nical  Officer  Peter  Stern.  That 
means  running  various  opera¬ 
tional  pieces  such  as  order 
pricing  on  hundreds  of  net¬ 
worked  computers  instead  of 
just  a  few. 


Datek’s  peak  daily  order  exe¬ 
cution  volume  rose  from 
30,000  in  December  to  70,000 
last  month.  The  last  major  up¬ 
grade,  in  November,  increased 
capacity  fivefold,  Stern  said, 
and  another  major  rollout  slat¬ 
ed  for  March  should  boost  per¬ 
formance  by  12  times. 

Discover  Brokerage  Direct 
Inc.  in  San  Francisco  is  beefing 
up  capacity  before  launching 
major  new  ad  campaigns.  Dis¬ 
cover  plans  to  expand  its  tele¬ 
phone  support  center  50%  in 
the  next  two  months.  “We 
think  we’re  going  to  need  it,” 
said  Executive  Vice  President 
Tom  O’Connell. 

The  Web  trading  unit  of 


Broker  Service 

What  brokers  are  doing  to  cope 
with  soaring  online  trading  volume: 

■  Beefing  up  system  capacity  ' 

■  Moving  to  a  more 
distributed  architecture 


i  Adding  customer 
service  representatives 


ives  ] 


i  Making  Web  sites  easier 
to  navigate 


Morgan  Stanley  Dean  Witter 
&  Co.  has  already  built  two 
data  centers  —  one  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  another  in  Utah  —  that 
share  information  in  real  time 
and  provide  added  capacity 
and  fault  tolerance,  he  said. 

The  dual  data  centers  have 
been  working  together  about 
three  months  “without  a 
glitch,”  he  said.  I 


MOREONLINE 


For  resources  and  articles  on  online  trading 
and  investing,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


Companies  Turn  to  Web  for  ERP  Training 


‘Pushing’  to  desktop  a  less-costly  method 


BY  BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 

If  it’s  10  a.m.,  workers  at  Clarke 
American  Checks  Inc.  are 
firing  up  their  Web  browsers 
for  a  collaborative  training  les¬ 
son  on  how  to  perform  pur¬ 
chasing  with  their  new  SAP 
AG  R/3  software. 

During  the  daily  sessions, 
end  users  in  more  than  20  loca¬ 
tions  either  watch  their  col¬ 
leagues  perform  simulated 
transactions  in  R/3  or  do  it 
themselves. 

Clarke  American,  a  San  An¬ 
tonio-based  check  printer,  is  in 
a  growing  group  of  companies 
using  Web-based  training  to 
get  workers  up  to  speed  on  en¬ 
terprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  applications.  Doing  so 
can  trim  up  to  75%  off  the  cost 
of  traditional  training  meth¬ 
ods,  such  as  instructor-led  ses¬ 
sions,  users  said. 

“Self-paced  ERP  training 
[delivered  via  the  Web]  is  be¬ 
coming  a  popular  concept,” 
said  Ellen  Julien,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 

About  19%  of  companies 
deliver  training  via  the  Web, 


according  to  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  for  Training  &  Develop¬ 
ment,  an  industry  group  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  That  figure  is 
expected  to  rise  to  53%  by  2000. 


Teaching  IT 

Most-common  distribution 
methods  for  corporate  training 

WExnmi 

2000 

O  CD-ROMs  i 

O  CD-ROMs 

©  E-mail  • 

0  Intranets 

©LANs  l 

0  E-mail 

SOURCE:  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TRAINING 
&  DEVELOPMENT’S  "1999  STATE  OF  THE 
INDUSTRY  REPORT" 

Users  say  training  eats  up 
10%  to  20%  of  an  ERP  budget 
and  is  one  of  the  more  vexing 
parts  of  an  ERP  project.  The 
systems  have  tricky  user  inter¬ 
faces  and  are  highly  cus¬ 
tomized,  making  generic,  com¬ 
puter-based  training  courses 
ineffective. 

Some  ERP  vendors  offer 
training  tools,  but  they  may  not 
cover  all  of  the  modules  and 
often  are  expensive,  users  said. 
Classroom  training  is  usually 
out  of  the  question  because  of 


the  high  number  of  users  who 
need  to  be  trained. 

At  Corning  Inc.  in  Corning, 
N.Y.,  the  biggest  ERP  training 
challenge  was  “the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  users  we  had  to  train  in  a 
short  period  of  time,”  said 
training  coordinator  Maureen 
Smith.  The  company  has  been 
deploying  various  PeopleSoft 
Inc.  modules  for  two  years  to 
about  5,000  users.  Corning 
considered  delivering  courses 
on  CD-ROM,  but  “that  was  too 
hard  to  control  and  manage,” 
said  systems  analyst  Steve  In¬ 
gram. 

Coming’s  plan  to  train  users 
via  the  corporate  network 
failed  because  access  was  too 
slow  for  remote  users.  Moving 
to  the  Web  with  Pathlore  Soft¬ 
ware  Corp.’s  training  tool  gave 
the  trainers  a  central  point  to 
make  course  changes. 

Still,  using  Web-based  train¬ 
ing  tools  means  rolling  out  an¬ 
other  product  in  the  midst  of 
an  ERP  implementation.  “I  had 
to  stick  my  neck  out  to  do  this,” 
said  Bill  Magruder,  Clarke 
American’s  director  of  SAP 
development.  “IT  wanted  to 
know  who  would  support  the 
[training]  product  and  how 
much  bandwidth  it  would 
require.”  I 


“At  Sony,  we  installed 

at 

I  developed  reports  myself  and 
put  them  on  the  Web  by 


AND  THE  ENTERPRISE 


How  does  Sony  Electronics  put  so 
many  great  products  in  the  hands  of 
consumers?  They  useWebFOCUS 
to  put  up-to-the-minute  inventory 
data  in  the  hands  of  their  managers. 

WebFOCUS  is  a  powerful,  Web 
reporting  and  analysis  system  that 
can  access  any  database  and  platform, 
so  it  was  easy  to  consolidate  data. 
And  it’s  so  productive  developers 
were  able  to  put  new  reports  on 
their  intranet  in  minutes. 

Gary  Fisher,  DataWarehousing 
Manager  at  Sony  Electronics  says,  “It 
gives  everyone  from  senior  executives 
to  operational  staff  the  answers  they 
need  when  they  need  them.” 

Now  that’s  remote  control. 

www.ibi.com/scw 


800-969-INFO.  In  Canada  call  (416)  364-2760.  E-mail:  info@ibi.com 
WebFOCUS  is  a  trademark  of  Information  Builders.  Inc.  New  York,  NY 
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COMPANIES  FIND 
SILVER  LINING  IN  Y2K 


Fighting  the  millennium  bug  has  helped 

some  firms  build  a  better  business 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

ome  companies  dar¬ 
ing  to  look  past  Jan.  1, 
2000,  are  finding  that 
their  costly  millen¬ 
nium  bug  bills  may 
yield  long-term  gains. 

Giving  them  a  chance  to 
leverage  their  investments  in 
year  2000  work  are  reusable 
testing  tools,  cleaner  software 
inventories,  ready  workers  for 
projects  on  the  back  burner 


Year  2000  Is  Good 

Beneficial  side  effects 
of  year  2000  work: 

BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  I 

of  applications  and  their 
meaning  to  business  units 

REUSE  of  testing  procedure  j 
and  tools 

AVAILABLE  STAFF  to  channel  j 

into  backlogged  projects 


and  a  much  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  business. 

Although  turning  resources 
for  fixing  year  2000  problems 
into  assets  isn’t  a  new  idea, 
user  shops  are  only  now  start¬ 
ing  to  realize  those  benefits. 

Take  Trigon  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  in  Richmond,  Va. 
The  company  estimated  it  has 
spent  $22  million  fixing  its 
year  2000  problem.  Not  all  of 
that  money  will  go  down  the 
tubes  once  the  date  rolls  over 
to  Jan.  1,  said  Dan  Clark, 
MIS  manager  at  the  company 
(danclark@trigon.com). 

Many  of  the  so-called  “re¬ 
gression  test  beds”  and  mas¬ 
sive  testing  procedures  devel¬ 
oped  for  year  2000  work  can 
be  reused  —  with  a  little  modi¬ 
fication  —  in  projects  going 
forward,  Clark  said. 

For  example,  the  company 
used  to  write  new  procedures 
to  test  applications  each  time  it 
installed  new  software  or  up¬ 
graded  old  programs. 


Now,  Trigon  needs  to  de¬ 
velop  testing  procedures  for 
only  the  changed  portion  of 
the  software  because  the  year 
2000  testing  tools  are  reusable, 
Clark  said. 

“It  will  streamline  our  test¬ 
ing  process  significantly  and 
save  us  considerable  time  and 
money  every  time  we  build  a 
project  or  [upgrade]  our  soft¬ 
ware,”  Clark  said. 

At  the  Student  Loan  Man¬ 
agement  Association  (Sallie 
Mae)  in  Reston,  Va.,  for  in¬ 
stance,  year  2000  work  already 
has  led  to  a  massive  cleanup  of 
its  mainframe  software  inven¬ 
tory,  asset  manager  Ronald 
Akosah  said. 

By  tossing  out  costly  soft¬ 
ware  that  was  barely  being 
used,  the  company  plans  to 
be  able  to  save  big  on  license 
and  maintenance  fees  going 
forward. 

Collaboration  Model 

“It’s  provided  a  great  model 
for  future  collaborative  ef¬ 
forts”  between  the  information 
technology  and  business  sides 
of  the  company,  said  Akosah, 
who  declined  to  discuss  Sallie 


Microsoft:  NT  Is  Next  Version  of  Windows 


No  date  set;  interim  Win  98  patches  on  tap 


BY  SHARON  GAUDIN 
AND  STEWART  DECK 

Microsoft  Corp.  last  week  de¬ 
nied  published  reports  that  it’s 
planning  one  more  consumer- 
oriented  version  of  its  Win¬ 
dows  9x  kernel-based  desktop 
operating  system  before  deliv¬ 
ering  a  consumer  version 
based  on  the  NT  kernel. 

The  reports  last  week  quot¬ 
ed  Microsoft  spokesmen  say¬ 
ing  another  version  of  Win¬ 
dows  98  will  be  released  be¬ 
cause  the  NT  version  is  de¬ 
layed.  But  those  reports  were 
wrong,  said  Craig  Beilinson,  a 
product  manager  for  the  cor¬ 
porate-oriented  Windows 
2000  (the  former  NT  5.0). 

Although  there  will  be 
patches  and  minor  upgrades  to 
Windows  98  in  the  interim, 
“The  next  major  version  of 


Windows  for  consumers  will 
be  based  on  the  NT  architec¬ 
ture,”  Beilinson  said.  “We’re 
not  going  to  talk  about  a  date. 
It’s  too  early.” 

Rumor  Squashing 

Analysts  agreed  that  a  non- 
NT-based  consumer  Windows 
version  likely  isn’t  in  the  cards. 

“I  think  it’s  unlikely,”  said 
Rob  Enderle,  an  analyst  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.-based  Giga 
Information  Group  Inc.  “Pretty 
much  everyone  who  moves 
and  breathes  that  can  do  this 
kind  of  work  is  on  the  Win¬ 
dows  2000  team.” 

“Will  there  be  a  consumer 
release  of  Win  98  or  some 
other  [operating  system]  be¬ 
tween  now  and  when  they  put 
another  kernel  in?  I  doubt  it,” 
echoed  Chris  Le  Tocq,  an  ana¬ 


lyst  at  Gartner  Group  Inc.  in 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Furthermore,  Le  Tocq  said, 
“stories  of  no  NT-kernel-based 
[consumer  operating  system] 
for  two  to  three  years  seem  un¬ 
likely.  . . .  They’ve  had  NT  Con¬ 
sumer  ready  to  go  for  a  while. 
Whenever  they  demo  NT,  they 
show  it  with  games,  DirectX, 
Plug  and  Play  —  all  the  things  a 
consumer  needs  to  make  it 
work  well.” 

Microsoft  has  slipped  in  de¬ 
livering  the  second  and  third 
betas  of  Windows  2000  and 
most  recently  said  Windows 
2000  will  be  released  late  this 
year.  But  some  analysts  predict 
a  ship  date  well  into  next  year. 

“Within  six  months  [of  that 
ship  date],  you’ll  see  an  NT 
consumer  product  of  some 
flavor,”  Le  Tocq  said.  I 

Computerworld  staff  writer 
Tom  Diederich  contributed  to 
this  story. 


Mae’s  year  2000  cost. 

At  Phoenix  Home  Life  Inc., 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  payoff 
also  includes  a  team  of  IT 
professionals  ready  to  be  de¬ 
ployed  in  potential  revenue¬ 
making  roles. 

In  1996,  Phoenix  Home  set 
up  an  off-shore  subsidiary  in 
India  to  do  its  year  2000  repair 
work.  With  most  of  its  task 
completed,  tjie  150-person  unit 
has  been  recast  as  a  provider  of 
IT  services  to  companies  that 
provide  services  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  sector,  according  to  CIO 


Ed  Hourihan. 

So  far,  the  company  has  a 
deal  to  provide  support  for 
IBM  financial  services  cus¬ 
tomers,  Hourihan  said. 

More  companies  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  such  benefits,  said 
Chris  Le  Toq,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

“These  are  all  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  benefits  of  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  major  threat 
with  tools  and  methods  that 
companies  didn’t  have  or  use 
before,”  Le  Toq  said.  I 


Developer  Sues  Microsoft 
Over  Plug-Ins,  Applet  Patent 

Chicago  company  charges  infringement 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

CHICAGO 

A  small  development  tools 
company  here  sued  Microsoft 
Corp.  last  week  for  allegedly 
infringing  on  a  patent  for  Web 
browser  plug-ins  and  applets. 

Eolas  Technologies  Inc. 
wants  to  stop  Microsoft  from 
building,  licensing  or  selling 
the  Internet  Explorer  browser 
and  Windows  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  Eolas  says  that  the  prod¬ 
ucts  illegally  use  Eolas  tech¬ 
nology  for  embedding  small, 
interactive  programs  such  as 
plug-ins,  applets  and  ActiveX 
controls. 

The  suit,  filed  in  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  here,  also  seeks  un¬ 
specified  damages. 

The  concept  of  applets  and 
plug-ins  —  miniature  applica¬ 
tions  that  users  download  from 
the  Internet,  such  as  stock  tick¬ 
ers  or  animated  scenes  —  isn’t 
new.  Netscape  Communica¬ 


tions  Corp.  was  one  of  the  first 
vendors  to  popularize  them 
with  its  Web  browser  in  the 
mid-1990s. 

1993  Demo 

But  Mike  Doyle,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  the  10-employee 
Eolas,  said  he  invented  the  idea 
and  demonstrated  it  in  public 
as  early  as  1993. 

“This  industry  has  some 
problems  to  deal  with  relating 
to  companies  that  see  a  good 
idea  and,  rather  than  taking  the 
proper  approach  to  license  [it] 
from  the  creator,  turn  around 
and  copy  and  build  their  own 
version,”  he  said. 

Doyle  received  the  patent 
last  November,  four  years  after 
applying  for  it. 

A  Microsoft  spokesman 
declined  to  comment  on  Eolas' 
infringement  suit,  saying  that 
company  lawyers  hadn’t  yet 
read  it.  I 


Corrections 

A  Feb.  1  Business  section  story  (“Continuing  Education,"  page  56)  mis¬ 
stated  the  number  of  PricewaterhouseCoopers  consultants  enrolled  in  a 
customized  MBA  program,  it’s  45. 

A  Feb.  1  Business  section  story  (“Investment  Site  Tweaked  For  Plain- 
English  Queries,”  page  41),  misstated  the  technology  Scudder  Kemper 
Investments  Inc.  used  to  support  natural-language  queries  on  its  Web 
site.  Scudder  developed  its  technology  in-house. 

A  Feb.  1  News  story  (“Compaq/DEC  Unveils  Mixed-Platform  Storage." 
page  25)  misstated  the  speed  of  Fibre  Channel  data  transmissions.  It's 
100M  byte/sec. 


Oracle  Express  analyzes  SO  times 


data  than  Hyperion  Essbase. 


In  a  recent  industry  standard  OLAP  council  benchmark,  Oracle®  Express®  ran  250,000  queries  against  a  data  density  of  5.0 
and  delivered  an  average  response  time  of  0.07043  seconds.  That’s  50  times  more  data  than  the  previous  record. 
With  a  data  density  of  0.1,  Oracle  Express  was  34%  faster  than  the  previous  record.  Oracle  Express  offers  unparalleled  scalability 
against  the  largest  volumes  of  data.  What’s  more,  Oracle  Express,  combined  with  Oracle  Discoverer®  and  Oracle  Reports,  delivers 
an  integrated  business  intelligence  solution,  from  reporting  to  ad  hoc  query  and  advanced  analysis.  When  you  want  fast  answers  to 
hard  questions,  Express  finds  them — no  matter  how  much  data  you  have.  Call  us  at 
1-800-633-0510,  ext.  18200,  or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at  un'u\orade.comlinfol24  today. 


©1998  Oracle*  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Oracle  Express  and  Oracle  Discoverer  are  trademarks  or 
registered  trademarks  of Oracle  Corporation.  All  other  names  may  be  trademarks  ot  their  respective  owners. 
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SEC  Seeks  Money 
To  Detect  Fraud 

In  an  effort  to  better  combat  online 
stock  trading  fraud  and  abuse,  the 
U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  is  requesting  an  additional 
S6  million  in  its  fiscal  2000  budget. 
The  money  would  be  spent  to 
develop  online  tools  to  analyze  high- 
risk  firms  and  to  access  online  trad¬ 
ing  information,  among  other 
things. 


IT  Execs  Upbeat  on 
Global  Economy 

IT  executives  who  do  business 
internationally  are  optimistic  about 
the  economy  this  year,  according  to 
a  survey  from  Pricewaterhouse- 
Coopers  in  New  York.  The  376 
executives  surveyed  said  they 
expect  their  revenues  to  grow 
25.3%  on  average  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  20.3%  last  year. 

Nasdaq  Urged  to 
Ignore  Volatility 

A  special  Nasdaq  Stock  Market  Inc. 
committee  of  brokers  and  market 
makers  voted  to  recommend  that 
officials  of  the  all-electronic  stock 
market  not  be  given  the  power  to 
temporarily  halt  trading  of  volatile 
Internet  stocks.  A  Nasdaq  commit¬ 
tee  is  expected  later  this  month  to 
discuss  those  kinds  of  trading  sus¬ 
pensions. 


Short  Takes 

A  federal  district  court  judge  in 
Philadelphia  blocked  enforcement  of 
the  CHILD  ONLINE  PROTECTION 
ACT  last  week. . . .  ORACLE  CORP. 
this  week  is  expected  to  announce  a 
deal  to  have  its  enterprise  resource 
planning  applications  preloaded  on 
OELi  COMPUTER  CORP.’s 

servers _ Baltimore-based 

f  IDEUTY  AND  DEPOSIT  COS.  and 
IBM  developed  a  $4,000  system  to 
help  mitigate  electronic-commerce 
risks  and  cover  potential  losses. . . . 
COMPUTER  SCIENCES  CORP., 
based  in  E!  Segundo,  Calif.,  won 
a  $198  million,  nine-year  contract 
to  implement  new  payroll  and 
benefits  systems  at  the  U.S. 

POSTAL  SERl/ICE. 


NEWS 

TUPPERWARE  TO 
SELL  ON  THE  WEB 


The  party  ain't  over ;  but  venerable  plastics 
vendor  sees  need  to  try  new  channels 


( www.tupperware.com )  but  it 
was  established  mostly  for 
brand  awareness  purposes  and 
as  a  means  of  locating  the  clos¬ 
est  salespeople,  said  Christine 


BY  ROBERTA  FUSARO 

There  will  still  be 
parties,  but  Tup- 
perware  Corp.  by 
year’s  end  also 
will  be  selling  its 
plastic  food  containers  directly 
over  the  Web. 

Besides  the  Web,  Orlando, 
Fla.-based  Tupperware  will 
use  TV  infomercials  and  shop¬ 
ping  mall  kiosks  —  along  with 
the  traditional  home  parties  it 
has  used  as  a  marketing  tool 
since  the  1950s  —  to  sell  its 
products. 

Analysts  said  Tupperware’s 
about-face  on  direct  sales 
points  to  a  challenge  most 
manufacturers  face  today: 
finding  a  way  to  satisfy  cus¬ 
tomers  who  want  to  buy  online 
from  the  manufacturer  while 
not  ignoring  traditional  distri- 


THIS  TOO  SHALL  PASS?  Despite  moving  to  the  Web  and  other  chan¬ 
nels,  Tupperware  still  hopes  to  sell  goods  at  events  like  this  1958  party 


bution  channels. 

Tupperware  has  had  a  Web 
site  for  the  past  few  years 


Hanneman,  vice  president  of 
financial  relations  at  the  com¬ 
pany.  Tupperware  has  never 
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sold  products  over  the  Internet 
and  has  kept  a  tight  leash  on 
regional  distributors  that  tried 
to  do  so.  The  idea  is  not  to  un¬ 
dercut  the  local  distributors, 
said  Franca  Celli,  a  Tupper¬ 
ware  consultant  in  Canada. 

By  using  the  Web,  the  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  reach  out  to  cus¬ 
tomers  “who  don’t  know  how 
to  Find  our  products  or  sales 
representatives  in  their  area 
and  who  don’t  want  to  go  to  the 
parties,”  Hanneman  said. 

Bigger  Audience 

Tupperware  can  reach  a 
broader  audience  over  the  In¬ 
ternet,  said  Lisa  Fontenelli,  an 
analyst  at  Goldman,  Sachs  & 
Co.  in  New  York.  The  question 
is  how  will  it  standardize  pric¬ 
ing  for  different  products  in 
different  regions  over  the  In¬ 
ternet,  she  said. 

“Tupperware  needs  to  fmd  a 
way  to  respond  to  the  market 
demand  for  E-commerce  and 
help  make  it  a  plus  for  their 
distributors  —  such  as  refer¬ 
ring  follow-on  business  to  a 
customer’s  local  representa¬ 
tive,”  said  Cliff  Allen,  president 
of  GuestTrack,  a  Web-person¬ 
alization  software  company  in 
Los  Angeles.  I 


Network  Storage  Standards  to  Face  Off 


EMC  Corp.'s  spec 
vs.  open  standard 

BY  NANCY  DILLON 

A  new  standards  showdown 
emerged  last  week  as  EMC 
Corp.  announced  a  proprietary 
scheme  for  managing  devices 
on  a  Fibre  Channel-based  stor¬ 
age-area  network.  The  EMC 
technical  specification  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  compete  with  an 
open  standard  being  promoted 
by  the  Storage  Network  Indus¬ 
try  Association  (SNIA)  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 

The  engineering  specifica¬ 
tion  in  question  is  important 
because  it  should  enable  all  Fi¬ 
bre  Channel  storage  devices  — 
such  as  hubs,  switches  and 
host  adapters  —  to  respond  to 
standard  management  proto¬ 
cols,  such  as  the  Simple  Net¬ 
work  Management  Protocol. 

Hopkinton,  Mass.-based 
EMC  has  11  vendors  signed  up 
to  follow  its  specification, 
called  FibreAlliance.  The 


SNIA  has  a  membership  of 
about  70  companies,  including 
EMC.  Both  camps  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  submit  their  competing 
versions  to  the  Internet  Engi¬ 
neering  Task  Force  this  spring. 


Initiative  will  aid 
resellers,  customers 


BY  BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 

Microsoft  Corp.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  plan  to  retrain  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  for  jobs  in 
the  labor-crunched  high-tech 
industry. 

The  Redmond,  Wash.,  soft¬ 
ware  vendor  isn’t  desperate  for 
workers  itself,  but  a  spokes¬ 
woman  said  that  staff  short¬ 
ages  are  hurting  its  channel 


“To  me,  it’s  like  two  cats  in 
an  alley,”  said  Nick  Allen,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Group  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn.  Allen  said 
he  considers  any  move  toward 
standardization  good  for  the 


partners  and  customers. 

Through  the  Microsoft 
Skills  2000  Military  IT  Career 
Initiative,  the  200,000  service 
members  who  leave  the  mili¬ 
tary  each  year  will  be  offered 
training  in  Microsoft  products 
as  well  as  job  counseling. 

Training  will  be  paid  for  by 
the  government  or  financed 
with  a  loan  from  Microsoft. 

The  program  will  be  rolled 
out  to  more  than  140  military 
bases  across  the  country  this 
month. 

Microsoft  estimated  that  it 


market,  but  EMC  is  “using  its 
clout  to  bypass  committees 
and  cause  people  to  do  things 
[its]  way.”  EMC  officials  coun¬ 
tered  by  saying  they  have  been 
working  on  their  spec  for 
about  a  year  and  that  it  will  be 
the  first  to  meet  user  needs. 

FibreAlliance  products  are 
expected  next  quarter.  > 


will  train  40,000  military  per¬ 
sonnel  per  year. 

Travis  Davis,  who  retired 
from  the  army  in  1995  after  19 
years  of  service,  said  he  thinks 
the  program  is  a  great  idea. 
When  he  was  discharged,  he 
got  certified  in  several  Mi¬ 
crosoft  products  and  now 
works  as  an  infrastructure  spe¬ 
cialist  at  Electronic  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  in  Plano,  Texas. 
“There  is  a  lot  of  untapped  tal¬ 
ent  in  the  military,”  Davis  said. 

In  addition  to  Microsoft,  the 
effort  is  backed  by  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  some  of 
the  nation’s  largest  job  place¬ 
ment  companies,  including 
Manpower  Technical,  Teksys- 
tems,  Adecco/TAD  Technical 
and  Olsten  Staffing  Services/ 
IMI  Systems.  I 


Microsoft  Launches  Military 
IT  Recruiting  Program 


Legato  NetWorker  for  Windows  NT 
Backs  up  the  Microsoft  TerraServer. 


Legato  -  Protecting  the  World's  Data,  Literally! 


Legato  really  protects  the  World’s  data:  it  all 
resides  on  the  Microsoft®  TerraServer,  the  largest 
SQL  Server  database  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 
TerraServer  holds  over  4  terabytes  of 
uncompressed  photographic  images 
from  the  US  Geological  Survey  and 
SOVINFORMSPUTNIK. 


Microsoft  chose  Legato  to  protect  this 
valuable  information.  Legato  NetWorkeh® 
for  Windows  NT®  backs  up  the  TerraServer, 
and  safeguards  its  contents  against  disaster, 
all  while  the  database  is  online!  So,  when  you 
visit  http://terraserver.microsoft.com  to  view  an 
aerial  shot  of  your  home,  your  office,  or  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  you’ll  have  guaranteed  access  to  the 
data  you  need. 

To  find  out  how  Legato  Systems  can  help 
you  protect  your  worldly  data,  visit  us  at: 
www.legato.com/terraserver 
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‘With  enhancements  provided  by  Compaq  Computer  Corporation. 
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Users  Reluctant  to  Embrace  LAN  Telephony 

by  bob  Wallace  i  major  networking  trend,  many  i  this  approach  to  handling 

Although  vendors  are  promot-  users  are  skeptical  of  sending  voice  traffic, 
ing  the  convergence  of  voice  phone  calls  over  their  LANs.  Cisco  Systems  Inc.,  3Com 
and  data  as  part  of  the  next  I  They  see  little  or  no  benefit  to  I  Corp.  and  others  are  starting  to 


push  IP  telephones  that  plug  in 
to  LAN  switches  as  a  successor 
to  the  nearly  ubiquitous  and 
long-proven  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes  (PBX)  that  have  han¬ 
dled  voice  traffic  for  decades. 

“My  gut  feeling  is  that  [the 


What  they  won't  tell  you 
about  Web  publishing. 
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the  same 
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front-ends. 

Seamless  relational 

DBMS  access:  Interface  your 
applications  to  relational  DBMSs  like 
Oracle,  Informix,  Sybase  and  SQL  Server 
without  rewriting. 

Cross-platform  portabilr 
Write  your  applications  once,  then  run 
unchanged  on  over  600  UNIX  and  Windows 
platforms— great  for  client/server  systems.  The 
line  is  that  moving  to  AGUGOBOL-GT  changes  your 
“legacy  applications”  into  leading-edge  corporate 
resources.  And  switching  your  existing  COBOL 
applications  to  AGUGOBOL-GT  is  faster,  less  expensive  and 
more  likely  to  succeed  than  any  other  approach. 

There’s  more,  so  check  out  the  details  on  our  Web  site  or  call  today. 
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Rumor  to  the  contrary,  the  best  language  for  publishing  your  legacy 
COBOL  applications  on  the  Web  isn’t  Java,  C/C++  or  VB— it’s  COBOL. 

But  not  just  any  COBOL— you  need  ACUCOBOL™-GT. 

Because  with  ACUCOBOL-GT,  your  applications  are  Internet-ready 
today.  Add  our  Web  plug-in  to  client  Windows  browsers  and  an  HTML  link 
on  your  Web  page  and  you’re  done. 

Besides  Web  publishing,  ACUCOBOL-GT  makes  it 
possible  to  take  advantage  of  the  newer  technologies 
while  retaining  the  proven  reliability  of  your 
applications  and  the  skills  of  your  current  staff. 
Great  GUIs:  Add  an  intuitive, 
native  COBOL  Windows  look 
and  feel  using  our 
WYSIWYG 
screen 


We’ll  tell  all. 


It's  the  new  COBOL.  ACUCOBOL-GT. 


ACUCORP 


(800)  262-6585x4450  /  (619)  689-4450 
http://www.acucorp.com 
theNewCobol@acucorp.com 

Acucorp  and  ACUCOBOL  are  trademarks  of  Acucorp,  Inc.  Other  products  and  services  mentioned  are  not.  ©  Acucorp,  Inc.  1998 
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promised]  savings  are  per¬ 
ceived,  not  actual,”  said  Eric 
Pylko,  global  infrastructure  co¬ 
ordinator  at  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  “And 
how  will  these  IP  phones  be  in¬ 
tegrated  with  your  voice-mail 
system?  This  vs.  a  new  PBX 
doesn’t  make  sense.” 

Users  are  more  likely  to 
squeeze  as  much  time  out  of 
their  PBXs  after  they’re  writ¬ 
ten  off  than  to  decide  to  make 
the  capital  expenditure  to  re¬ 
place  the  system  with  a  LAN 
telephony  package,  Pylko  said. 
Analysts  said  that  users  typi¬ 
cally  depreciate  PBXs  over 
five-  to  10-year  periods. 


PMI  MORTGAGE’S  JIM  FEY:  “I 
don’t  see  the  cost  savings  yet” 


“I  just  don’t  see  where  the 
cost  savings  are  yet,  and  won¬ 
der  if  you  want  normal  [net¬ 
worked]  business  applications 
and  bandwidth-intensive  video 
streaming  and  conferencing 
impacted  by  the  voice  traffic,” 
said  Jim  Fey,  director  of  strate¬ 
gic  technologies  at  PMI  Mort¬ 
gage  Co.  in  San  Francisco.  “If 
you  have  a  PBX  that’s  working 
the  way  you  want,  why  would 
you  want  to  go  through  the 
hassle  [of  changing]?” 

George  Deyett  is  slightly 
more  open  to  the  idea  of  LAN 
telephony  but  won’t  seriously 
consider  it  until  the  technol¬ 
ogy  matures.  “It’s  in  its  infancy 
now,”  said  Deyett,  telecommu¬ 
nications  operations  manager 
at  Polaroid  Corp.  in  Waltham, 
Mass.  “PBXs  provide  more  fea¬ 
tures  and  can  be  tied  to  other 
systems  like  automated  atten¬ 
dants.” 

PBXs  support  roughly  500 
calling  features  on  their 
phones,  while  LAN  telephony 
systems  support  20  to  25,  said 
Maribel  Lopez,  an  analyst  at 
Forrester  Research  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  IP  phones 
support  basic  features  such  as 
call  holding  and  call  waiting, 
but  not  more  sophisticated  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  an  integrated 
directory,  she  said.  ft 
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MICROSOFT  STUNG 
BY  BROWSER  STANCE 

Tapes  damage  contention  that  Internet  Explorer  is  integral  to  OS 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

The  antitrust  de¬ 
fense  of  Microsoft 
Corp.  appeared  to 
stumble  badly  last 
week  over  an  issue 
users  say  is  indefensible  —  the 
company’s  assertion  that  Inter¬ 
net  Explorer  isn’t  a  separate 
application. 

It  was  Microsoft  Senior  Vice 
President  James  Allchin’s  job 
to  prove  that  the  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  browser  and  Windows 
98  operating  system  are  one 
and  the  same.  The  opening  act 
for  Allchin’s  testimony  was  a 
series  of  videotapes  that  tout¬ 
ed  the  benefits  of  browser  inte¬ 
gration. 

But  lead  government  attor¬ 
ney  David  Boies  used  the  tapes 
to  set  a  trap.  During  his  cross- 
examination,  Boies  parsed  the 
tapes,  asking  Allchin  to  com¬ 
pare  specific  user  benefits  be¬ 
tween  the  separate  version  of 
Internet  Explorer  offered  with 
Windows  95  and  the  insepara¬ 
ble  version  in  Windows  98. 

Allchin  was  forced  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that,  stand-alone  or 
bundled,  Internet  Explorer  de¬ 
livered  similar  user  functional¬ 
ity.  For  several  users,  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  contention  that  the 
browser  is  a  separate  applica¬ 
tion  is  a  given. 

If  anything,  the  browser’s  in¬ 
tegration  with  the  operating 
system  is  hurting  the  user  ex¬ 
perience,  said  Bobby  Chowd- 


hury  (bobby  c@unitedmedia. 
com),  chief  technology  officer 
at  United  Media  Inc.  in  New 
York.  “When  [Internet  Explor¬ 
er]  crashes  . . .  my  entire  desk¬ 
top  goes  bonkers,”  he  said. 

The  browser’s  deep  integra- 


Bevy  of  patches 
and  improvements 

BY  SHARON  GAUDIN 

Novell  Inc.  has  released  the 
first  service  pack  for  Version 
5.0  of  its  NetWare  operating 
system.  And  industry  watchers 
said  the  release  should  boost 
already  growing  sales. 

The  service  pack  includes 
hundreds  of  fixes  and  a  few  ad¬ 
ditions,  according  to  Brian 
Faustyn,  Novell’s  product  mar¬ 
keting  manager  for  NetWare 
5.0.  The  pack  can  be  downloaded 
at  www.support.novell.com. 

“This  is  good.  The  service 
pack  should  correct  a  few  is¬ 
sues  we’ve  seen  with  NetWare 
5.0,”  said  Stephanie  Benoit, 
academic  computing  coordi¬ 
nator  at  the  Community  Col¬ 
lege  of  Southern  Nevada  in  Las 
Vegas.  “But,  overall,  it  was  a 
clean  upgrade.  NetWare  5.0 
lets  us  take  better  care  of  our 
41,000  users  than  we  could 


tion  “has  added  a  lot  of  insta¬ 
bility  to  the  entire  operating 
system,”  added  Chowdhury, 
who  nonetheless  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  Explorer  is  the  best 
browser  technology. 

Greg  Rotvik  (greg@sswcs. 


with  NetWare  4.0.”  Faustyn 
said  the  service  pack  adds  a 
network  address  translator, 
which  lets  a  single  authorized 
IP  address  represent  an  entire 


OS  Market  Share 

Breakdown  of  operating  system 
licenses  sold  in  1998 
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■  Others 

2.4% 

Total  licenses:  4.3  million 


SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP  . 
FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 


com),  the  systems  administra¬ 
tor  at  Sussman,  Shank  LLP,  a 
Portland,  Ore.-based  law  firm, 
also  said  he  doesn’t  accept  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  contention  that  the 
browser  isn’t  separate  and  calls 
it  an  add-on  to  the  operating 
system.  But,  he  said,  he  sees  no 
problems  with  the  integration, 
doesn’t  feel  consumers  have 
been  harmed  and  believes  the 
government’s  antitrust  case  is 
“just  smoke.” 

Ken  Eckel,  senior  technolo¬ 
gy  officer  at  Hosokawa  Bepex 
Corp.  in  Minneapolis,  a  manu- 


organization.  The  pack  also 
fixes  interoperability  problems 
between  the  directories  in  Net¬ 
Ware  4.0  and  NetWare  5.0. 

“That  sounds  like  some  im¬ 
portant  improvements,”  said 
Dan  Kusnetzky,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.  “It  will  only  help 
NetWare  5.0,  and  I  think  peo¬ 
ple  are  buying  in  to  it  very 
rapidly  anyway.  NetWare  ship¬ 
ments  grew  about  11%  between 
1997  and  1998,  largely  on  new 
sales  of  Version  5.0.” 

Kusnetzky  noted  that  Novell 
got  NetWare  5.0  and  a  service 
pack  out  the  door  well  before 
Microsoft  Corp.  even  put  a 
date  on  the  release  of  the  next 
version  of  its  rival  operating 
system,  Windows  2000. 

“Novell  is  taking  advantage 
of  a  window  of  opportunity 
that  Microsoft  left  open  with 
NT  being  late,”  Kusnetzky 
said.  “NetWare  sales  are  really 
healthy.  It  doesn’t  mean  [users] 
won’t  buy  [Windows  2000],  but 
they  are  buying  in  to  NetWare.”  I 


facturer  of  processing  machin¬ 
ery  such  as  compactors,  said 
he  thinks  Microsoft’s  bundling 
of  Internet  Explorer  with  Win¬ 
dows  is  marketing-driven,  and 
he  laughs  at  the  notion  that  the 
browser  is  not  a  separate  appli¬ 
cation.  But  that  notion  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  Microsoft  is  ur¬ 
gently  trying  to  convince  Judge 
Thomas  Penfield  Jackson  of. 

The  government’s  case  rests 
in  large  part  on  its  charge  that 
Microsoft  is  illegally  “tying” 
one  product,  the  browser,  to 
another  product,  the  operating 
system,  to  crush  Netscape 
Communications  Corp. 

But  Microsoft  faced  other 
problems  last  week.  In  a  turn 
of  events  that  stunned  the 
courtroom,  the  government 
was  able  to  show  —  beyond  all 
doubt  —  that  the  company  had 
used  multiple  PCs  to  film  a 
video  segment  it  wanted  to  use 
to  attack  government  evi¬ 
dence. 

The  videotape  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  intended  to  illustrate 
operating  system  problems 
Microsoft  said  are  created  by 
the  browser-removal  program 
developed  by  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  computer  scientist  Ed¬ 
ward  Felten. 

Microsoft  had  implied  that 
the  videotape  was  a  seamless 
segment,  but  it  acknowledged 
that  was  incorrect  when 
shown  the  evidence  in  court. 
Jackson  shook  his  head  and 
scolded  Allchin  for  presenting 
unreliable  evidence.  “It’s  very 
troubling,”  the  judge  said. 

Saying  it  “stands  by”  the 
demonstration,  Microsoft  later 
said  in  a  statement  that  the 
company  would  refilm  the 
demonstration  with  govern¬ 
ment  officials  present  to  allay 
the  skepticism.  I 


NetWare  Service  Pack  a  Welcome  Sight 


Users  Seeking  Support  for  Move  to  64-Bit 

Microsoft  timetable  will  drive  migration 


BY  APRIL  JACOBS 

With  Intel  Corp.’s  Developer 
Forum  set  for  Feb.  23-25,  users 
may  hear  more  from  the  chip 
maker  about  its  plans  for  64-bit 
computing.  Users  already  have 
their  own  concerns  about  what 
it  will  take  to  migrate  to  the 
next  generation  of  PC  proces¬ 
sor,  the  IA-64,  widely  known 
by  its  code  name,  Merced. 

The  foremost  need,  analysts 


and  users  said,  is  support  from 
operating  system  and  software 
application  makers  —  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  and  its  Windows 
operating  system  are  first  on 
the  list.  Because  Microsoft 
isn’t  planning  a  64-bit  operat¬ 
ing  system  until  the  upgrade 
after  its  upcoming  Windows 
2000,  users  may  have  at  least  a 
few  years  to  wait. 

“There  would  be  no  reason” 


to  migrate  to  64-bit  hardware 
until  operating  system  and 
software  vendors  offer  full 
support  and  deliver  products 
that  are  proved  to  perform, 
said  Robert  Lemke,  a  network 
analyst  at  clothier  OshKosh 
B’Gosh  Inc.  in  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Martin  Reynolds,  an  analyst 
at  Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  said  early  adopters 
are  likely  to  be  corporations 
running  data-  and  horsepower¬ 
intensive  software  like  data¬ 
base  and  financial  applications. 


For  those  users,  improved 
performance  could  present  an 
attractive  business  reason  to 
move  to  64-bit  systems. 

Intel-based,  64-bit  hardware 
is  due  next  year.  Intel  plans  to 
offer  simultaneous  support  for 
Unix,  which  traditionally  sup¬ 
ports  high-end  applications. 

“By  2005,  we  won’t  see  much 
[on  servers]  that  isn’t  IA-64.  It 
will  be  completely  dominant,” 
Reynolds  predicted,  but  desk¬ 
top  adoption  won’t  be  com¬ 
monplace  until  2007.  Early 
adopters  will  include  compa¬ 
nies  looking  to  transition  some 
mainframe  work  to  Intel  plat¬ 
forms,  said  Amir  Ahari,  an  ana¬ 


lyst  at  International  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass. 

“Because  of  that,  [hard¬ 
ware]  availability  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  more  workload  is 
very  key,”  Ahari  said.  “If  there 
is  a  lot  of  code  to  be  rewritten, 
then  [people]  are  back  to 
square  one  with  a  very  high- 
cost  solution.” 

Paul  Tinirello,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  technolo¬ 
gy  at  Oldwick,  N.J.,  insurance 
analyst  A.  M.  Best  Co.,  said  he’s 
interested  in  64-bit  computing 
but  isn’t  sure  that  enough  ven¬ 
dors  are  exploiting  its  capabili¬ 
ties  to  a  level  that  lets  users 
make  adoption  decisions.  I 
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AT&T:  Voice,  Data 
Nets  Y2K-Compliant 

AT&T  Corp.  in  Basking  Ridge,  N.J., 
said  last  week  its  global  voice  and 
data  network  and  customer  billing 
systems  are  now  fully  year  2000- 
compliant.  AT&T  said  about  20%  of 
360  million  lines  of  code  had  date 
or  time  elements  that  needed 
changes.  The  effort  cost  about 
S700  million  over  three  years. 


Few  Companies  Are 
World-Ready 

Less  than  3%  of  companies  world¬ 
wide  are  well-positioned  to  collabo¬ 
rate  with  supply-chain  partners  and 
customers,  and  to  compete  on  a 
global  basis,  according  to  research 
by  Meta  Group  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 


Web  Privacy  Survey 

An  industry-backed  World  Wide 
Web  privacy  study  will  begin  March 
8  to  check  whether  Web  sites  are 
posting  clear  policies  about  what 
they  do  with  users’  personal  data. 
The  U.S.  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  said  it  will  review  the  results  to 
help  see  how  well  industry  self-reg¬ 
ulation  is  working. 


Europe  Probes 
HP  Subsidy 

The  European  Commission  has 
opened  an  investigation  into 
whether  the  Dutch  government 
exceeded  a  20%  limit  on  develop¬ 
ment  incentives  European  nations 
can  provide  to  private  companies 
when  it  gave  a  subsidiary  of  S23 
million  to  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  to 
build  an  assembly  plant.  HP  may 
have  to  refund  the  excess  subsidy. 
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Short  Takes 

State  legislatures  in  Washington 
and  Virginia  are  taking  up  antispam 
bilis  this  session,  similar  to  efforts 

in  Texas  and  Maryland _ More  E- 

mail  than  first-class  “snail  mail”  - 
3.4  trillion  items  vs.  107  billion  - 
was  sent  in  the  U.S.  last  year,  says 
a  study  by  online  research  firm 
HI  in  New  York. 
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CORBA  VENDORS  FORGE 
CLOSER  LINKS  TO  JAVA 


Iona  makes  its  move  with  acquisition; 
users  still  wary  of  language’s  immaturity 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Following  the  lead 
of  several  competi¬ 
tors,  the  leading  ven¬ 
dor  of  object  middle¬ 
ware  last  week 
strengthened  the  growing  link 
between  server-side  Java  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  Common 
Object  Request  Broker  Archi¬ 
tecture  (CORBA). 


Iona  Technologies  Ltd.  has 
acquired  EJBHome  Ltd.,  a 
British  vendor  of  Enterprise 
JavaBeans,  and  joined  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Inc.’s  community 
licensing  program  for  Java. 
CEO  Annrai  O’Toole  told  de¬ 
velopers  that  Java  will  be  the 
language  of  choice  for  server- 
side  development  in  about  two 
years  and  that  the  company  is 
preparing  for  that  shift. 


In  the  past  year,  many  ven¬ 
dors  of  Java  application  servers 
have  touted  their  products’ 
CORBA  support,  and  CORBA 
vendors  have  also  increased 
their  Java  support.  (CORBA 
lets  objects  and  components 
written  in  different  languages 
share  data  and  functions.) 

Iona’s  moves  add  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  previous  Java  support 
but  are  still  significant,  said 
Karen  Boucher,  an  analyst  at 
The  Standish  Group  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.  in  Dennis,  Mass. 
There’s  now  a  consensus 
among  major  CORBA  vendors 
that  Java  and  CORBA  will  be 
integral  to  each  other  in  future 
distributed  object  develop¬ 
ment  projects,  she  said. 

Still,  many  Iona  users  ex¬ 
pressed  wariness  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  user  conference  here 
last  week  about  using  a  rela¬ 
tively  immature  language  such 
as  Java  for  mission-critical, 
server-side  programming.  But 
some  users  said  they  could  see 
advantages  that  would  make 
the  language  more  useful  in 
the  future. 

For  example,  Options  Clear¬ 


ing  Corp.,  a  Chicago-based  fi¬ 
nancial  services  company,  re¬ 
cently  developed  a  loan-trad¬ 
ing  and  risk-management  ap¬ 
plication  using  Iona’s  Orbix 
middleware  and  a  Java  front 
end,  said  Jeff  Herr,  lead  techni¬ 
cal  specialist. 

But  the  firm  used  C++  on  the 
server  side  because  it  still  re¬ 
gards  Java  as  too  new  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  entire  application. 

Others  are  more  cautious. 
For  example,  some  clients  of 
New  York-based  Xenotrope 
Inc.,  which  develops  distrib¬ 
uted  object  applications  for 
large  financial  institutions,  are 
reluctant  to  use  Java  because 
fewer  of  their  programmers 
know  it  than  C++,  senior  con¬ 
sultant  Mike  Reinertsen  said. 

But  Reinertsen,  who  uses 
both  languages,  said  Java  is 
easier  to  use  and  just  as  capa¬ 
ble  as  C++.  “You  can  do  any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  with  C++  with 
Java  now,”  he  said.  I 

MOREONLINE 

For  more  information  on  CORBA,  Java  and 
Enterprise  JavaBeans,  see  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


Java  Connection 

What  some  top  CORBA  vendors  have  done  with  Java 

| VENDOR 

NOTES 

Iona  Technolo¬ 
gies  Ltd. 

Bought  Enterprise  JavaBeans  (EJB)  vendor 
EJBHome  Ltd.  and  became  Java  licensee. 

The  company  also  offers  Orbix  Web 
middleware  for  Java  vendors 

BEA  Systems  Inc. 

Bought  WebLogic  Inc.,  which  produced  one 
of  the  first  EJB-compliant  application  servers 

Visigenic 
Software  Inc. 

Was  bought  by  Inprise  Corp.,  a  leading  Java 
tool  maker  and  vendor  of  a  Java  application 
server 
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Links  On  Tap  for  Rival  ERP  Apps 


data  from  PeopleSoft  Inc.’s 
payroll  software  to  SAP  AG’s 
accounting  module. 

The  upcoming  interfaces  are 
supposed  to  go  much  further 
than  current  application  inte¬ 
gration  tools,  which  typically 
still  require  buyers  to  do  plen¬ 
ty  of  development  work  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  big  question, 
users  and  analysts  said,  is  how 
widely  applicable  the  prebuilt 
links  really  will  be. 

The  concept  is  “hugely  ap¬ 
pealing,”  said  Jake  Mendel¬ 
sohn,  CIO  at  Petsmart  Inc.,  a 
Phoenix-based  retailer  of  pet 
supplies  that’s  using  integra¬ 
tion  tools  developed  by  Soft¬ 
ware  Technologies  Corp.  to 
help  connect  SAP’s  R/3  appli¬ 
cations  to  more  than  20  other 
systems. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  effort  that 
goes  into  specifying  interfaces 
and  writing  them,  whether  you 


use  one  of  these  tools  or  not,” 
Mendelsohn  said.  For  example, 
Petsmart  began  work  on  its  114 
planned  interfaces  last  year 
and  expects  to  finally  start 
quality-assurance  testing  on 
the  first  ones  this  month. 

Prebuilt  interfaces  between 
applications  “could  provide  a 
shell  that  you  can  build  on” 
more  easily,  Mendelsohn  said. 
But  users  with  unique  business 
processes  and  customized  ap¬ 
plications  “would  need  to  see 
how  far  down  the  road  [the 
packaged  approach]  gets  you,” 
he  added. 

“The  ideal  scenario  [for 
users]  would  be  to  just  write  a 
big  fat  check  and  not  have  to 
worry  about  integrating 
things,”  said  Dan  Sholler,  an 
analyst  at  Meta  Group  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  “But  it’s  a  very 
small  percentage  of  cases  in 
which  these  [package  inter¬ 


faces]  could  actually  be  used  in 
their  pristine  form.” 

Vendors  such  as  Monrovia, 
Calif. -based  Software  Tech¬ 
nologies  acknowledged  that 
most  users  still  will  have  to 
perform  some  customization 
and  development  to  make  the 
interfaces  work.  But  they  said 
their  goal  is  to  have  the  pre¬ 
built  interfaces  take  care  of  up 


WHAT’S  AVAILABLE  NOW:  In¬ 
tegration  tools  that  include 
gateways  to  applications  but 
force  users  to  do  lots  of  in¬ 
terface  set-up  work 

WHAT’S  ON  THE  WAY:  Pack¬ 
aged  interfaces  and  tem¬ 
plates  that  promise  more 
ready-to-go  links  among 
specific  applications 

WHAT  TO  WATCH  FOR.Tndi- 

vidual  ways  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  will  likely  still  require 
users  to  customize  parts  of 
the  interfaces 


to  90%  of  the  job.  Software 
Technologies  said  it’s  working 
with  PeopleSoft  on  a  packaged 
interface  tying  the  Pleasanton, 
Calif.,  ERP  vendor’s  human  re¬ 
sources  software  to  SAP’s  fi¬ 
nancial  applications.  People- 
Soft  wouldn’t  comment,  but  it’s 
expected  to  announce  the  link 
in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Vitria  Technology  Inc.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  this 
spring  plans  to  announce  tem¬ 
plates  for  integrating  different 
applications  used  in  vertical 
industries  such  as  telecommu¬ 
nications.  And  SmartDB  Corp. 
in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  is  aiming 
for  a  June  release  of  prebuilt 
application  interfaces. 

CrossWorlds  Software  Inc 
in  Burlingame,  Calif.,  already 
offers  predefined  business 
processes  for  users  of  its  appli¬ 
cation  integration  tools  to  fol¬ 
low. 

Those  have  worked  “in 
some  fairly  limited  cases”  but 
also  usually  need  to  be  tailored 
to  fit  individual  users,  Sholler 
said.  I 
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Frightening,  isn’t  it?  Decisions  that  seem 
correct  at  the  time  may  actually  be  based  on 
information  that’s  dated,  irrelevant  and 
unreliable.  In  other  words,  information  that’s 
wrong.  And  these  days,  as  you  begin  to  integrate 
your  supply  and  demand  chain,  you’re  more 
dependent  upon  the  quality,  reliability  and 
accuracy  of  that  information  than  ever  before. 

Fortunately,  you  have  help.  No  one  organizes 
data,  analyzes  it,  enhances  it  and  helps  you 


forecast  the  future  with  it  like  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 
We  have  the  largest  database  of  its  kind-one 
that  contains  information  on  more  than  50 
million  companies  worldwide-updated  more 
than  950,000  times  a  day. 

Our  information  cannot  only  help  you 
increase  your  purchasing  efficiency  and  determine 
creditworthiness,  it  can  help  you  predict  market 
demand  and  pinpoint  your  best  potential 
customers  as  well.  And  our  exclusive  D-U-N-S 


Number  can  help  you  keep  it  all  organized. 

After  all,  in  business,  the  right  information  can 
mean  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

To  learn  more  about  how  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
can  help  with  your  information  needs,  please  call 
us  at  1-800-756-5762,  or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.dnb.com. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 
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Are  Regulators  Y2K  Ready? 


fine,  but  if  products  can’t  come 
through  customs,  there’s  no 
contingency,”  said  Goodwyn, 
who’s  working  with  several 
shipping  companies  on  the 
issue. 

Worries  Abound 

Despite  recent  assurances 
from  government  officials  that 
most  federal  agencies  —  in¬ 
cluding  much-criticized  regu¬ 
lators  such  as  the  Federal  Avia¬ 
tion  Administration  —  will 
meet  the  deadline,  many  exec¬ 
utives  in  the  private  sector  re¬ 
main  worried. 

Analysts  said  they  have  good 
reason  to  be.  “This  is  a  very  big 
deal  for  regulated  industries,” 
said  Howard  Rubin,  a  research 
fellow  at  Meta  Group  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  Regulators 
“need  a  holistic  plan  showing  a 
timetable  for  systems  contin¬ 
gency  planning,”  he  added. 
Some  agencies  are  publishing 


timetables,  but  users  are  wor¬ 
ried  about  how  realistic  they 
are. 

Regulators’  readiness  “is  a 
valid  concern.  Other  than  So¬ 
cial  Security,  it  seems  like  most 
of  these  federal  agencies  are 
receiving  D  and  F  ratings,” 
Topor  said. 

The  year  2000-preparedness 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  critical  to  pharma¬ 
ceutical  companies  that  re¬ 
quire  approval  for  marketing 
new  drugs,  and  that  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  is  crucial  to 
banks  that  need  to  clear  big- 
dollar  transactions  through  the 
FedWire. 

“I’m  not  as  comfortable  as 
I’d  like  to  be  with  the  FAA’s 
state  of  readiness,”  said  Sandy 
Gieber,  year  2000  program 
manager  at  Cessna  Aircraft  Co. 
in  Wichita,  Kan.  Gieber  said 
she  would  like  to  see  the  FAA’s 
own  contingency  plans  in  the 


event  of  a  systems  failure. 

Persuading  regulators  to 
comply  with  those  requests 
might  not  be  easy.  “You  can’t 
build  a  contingency  plan  for 
everything,  but 
you  can  try  to  re¬ 
quest  audits  with 
the  government  if 
they’ll  permit  it,” 
said  Joan  Budzins- 
ki,  a  member  of 
the  Central  New 
York  Y2K  User 
Group  in  Syracuse. 

“If  the  FDA  sys¬ 
tems  aren’t  com¬ 
pliant,  that’s  going 
to  put  a  big  kink  in 
the  manufacturer’s 
processes,”  agreed 
Cherise  Vaughn,  president  of 
C-Coe  People  Tech  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  Her  firm  han¬ 
dles  Y2K  communication  for 
C.  R.  Bard  Inc.,  a  medical  de¬ 
vice  manufacturer  in  Murray 
Hill,  N.J.  “But  I’m  also  very 
worried  about  the  fact  that  the 
FDA  doesn’t  guarantee  any  of 
the  Y2K  compliance  informa¬ 
tion  on  its  Web  site.” 


Vaughn  said  many  compa¬ 
nies  are  posting  “sweeping 
statements”  on  the  FDA  site, 
claiming  that  none  of  their 
products  are  affected  by  year 
2000  issues.  But 
she  pointed  out 
that  if  a  medical 
device  is  past  its 
five-year  warranty 
—  or  has  been  sold 
to  another  manu¬ 
facturer  over  the 
years  —  that  FDA 
posting  may  be 
meaningless. 

“A  lot  of  manu¬ 
facturers  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  false  as¬ 
sumption  that  hos¬ 
pitals  aren’t  using 
equipment  that’s  old  or  out  of 
warranty,  but  they  really  have 
to  investigate  those  older  prod¬ 
ucts  on  their  own,”  she  said. 
“The  FDA  should  put  up  there 
in  big  bold  letters  that  people 
need  more  in-depth  informa¬ 
tion  than  is  posted  on  that 
site.” 

Users  recommend  close 
communication  with  regula¬ 


tors  in  order  to  share  contin¬ 
gency  plans  among  all  affected 
parties.  And  if  regulators  don’t 
cooperate,  users  “have  a  duty 
to  inform  those  regulators” 
and  to  contact  lobbyists  within 
their  industries  to  warn  the 
Clinton  administration  about 
their  status,  said  Fred  Talbott,  a 
professor  at  The  Owen  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Management  at 
Vanderbilt  University  in 
Nashville. 

Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
FAA  must  disclose  regular  sta¬ 
tus  reports  to  Congress  and  to 
watchdog  groups  such  as  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  clears  bank-to-bank 
payments  and  automated  pay¬ 
ments  such  as  electric  bills,  has 
certified  98%  of  its  mission- 
critical  systems  as  year  2000- 
compliant,  with  the  rest  due  to 
be  completed  by  April  1,  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington-based  agency  said.  I 


Computerworld  senior  editor 
Carol  Sliwa  contributed  to  this 
report. 


C-COE’S  Cherise 
Vaughn  worries  about 
compliance  guaran¬ 
tees 
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Software  Helps  Customer  Service  Play  Favorites 


And  the  numbers  are  all  right 
there  on  the  customer  service 
representative’s  screen. 

So  say  goodbye  to  the  first- 
come,  first-served  rule  that 
governed  the  school  lunch  line. 
Thanks  to  technology,  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  banks,  airlines 
and  retailers  are  answering 
calls  based  on  your  profitabili¬ 
ty  to  their  bottom  line. 

“More  companies  are  adopt¬ 
ing  an  approach  that  says 
everybody  deserves  good  ser¬ 
vice,  but  some  customers  de¬ 
serve  better  service  than  oth¬ 
ers,”  said  Zack  Taylor,  general 
manager  at  Lucent  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.  in  Basking  Ridge,  N.J. 

“It’s  like  an  airplane,”  Taylor 
said.  “Everybody  gets  off  at  the 
end  of  the  flight,  [but]  first 
class  just  gets  off  a  little  [hap¬ 
pier]  and  with  more  accou¬ 
trements.” 

Customers  may  be  envious, 
but  companies  see  a  clear  ad¬ 
vantage. 

At  L.  L.  Bean  Inc.  in 
Freeport,  Maine,  segmentation 
Set  marketers  draw  up  a  very 
targeted  list  of  recipients  for 
its  new  Freeport  Studio  cata¬ 
log.  which  features  dressier 


clothing.  Callers  ordering  from 
the  new  catalog  are  automati¬ 
cally  routed  to  product  special¬ 
ists  who  are  trained  to  offer  ad¬ 
vice  about  matching  shoes  and 
jewelry,  said  spokeswoman  Jo- 
lene  McGowan. 

The  most  profitable  cus¬ 
tomers  at  Bank  of  Montreal  — 
identified  by  a  new  multimil¬ 
lion-customer  knowledge 
database  system  —  are  as¬ 
signed  designated  banking 
consultants  who  specialize  in 
the  banking  products  they  use 
most. 

Payback  Is  High 

Using  the  same  system, 
which  cost  between  $2  million 
and  $5  million  to  develop,  the 
bank  has  created  hundreds  of 
targeted  marketing  campaigns 
that  have  worked  to  boost  pre¬ 
vious  customer  response  rates 
of  1%  to  2%  to  as  high  as  20%, 
according  to  Dave  Moxley,  vice 
president  of  data  mining. 

But  creating  classes  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  then  treating  each 
accordingly,  has  its  potential 
pitfalls.  Among  them  is  relying 
too  heavily  on  a  customer’s 
buying  history  rather  than  his 


potential  for  becoming  a  high¬ 
ly  profitable  customer. 

On  the  retail  front,  a  big  pit- 
fall  is  that  catalogs  and  other 
sales  programs  customized  to 
targeted  subsets  of  customers 
sacrifice  the  element  of 
serendipity,  which  frequently 
plays  a  key  role  in  scoring  new 
customers,  said  Herb  Edel- 
stein,  a  data  mining  expert  and 
president  of  Two  Crows  Corp. 
in  Potomac,  Md. 

Another  problem  with  re¬ 
serving  extra  services  and  spe¬ 
cial  discounts  for  already  prof¬ 
itable  customers  is  that  it  re¬ 
wards  loyalty  but  doesn’t  work 
to  increase  demand,  said 
George  Cressman,  an  analyst 
at  Strategic  Pricing  Group  Inc. 
in  Marlboro,  Mass. 

In  many  cases,  “you’re  giv¬ 
ing  something  extra  to  people 
who  would  have  bought  your 
service  anyway,”  Cressman 
said. 

That  tendency  to  look  back¬ 
ward  can  be  especially  danger¬ 
ous  in  business-to-business 
markets.  Today’s  small  busi¬ 
ness  account  or  customer 
could  turn  out  to  be  one  of  to¬ 
morrow’s  most  profitable  com- 


Special  Service 

The  upsides  and  downsides 
of  automated  customer 
classification 


UPSIDES 


■  Can  better  target  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  to  the 
right  buyers 

■  Can  reward  loyal  custom¬ 
ers  with  special  discounts 
and  other  programs 


DOWNSIDES 


■  Can  alienate  potentially 
profitable  customers 

■  Does  little  to  increase 
demand  or  attract  new 
customers 


mercial  accounts. 

What  companies  need  to 
consider  is  the  huge  potential 
for  small  companies  to  grow 
quickly.  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
started  out  as  a  small  company. 
Amazon.com  Inc.  is  another 
example,  Cressman  said. 

Malvern,  Pa.-based  Van¬ 
guard  Group,  which  manages 
more  than  $450  billion  in  mu¬ 
tual  funds,  also  classifies  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  not  by  profitability. 

“The  danger  would  be  that 
you  incorrectly  size  up  a  client 
as  having  low  potential  or  low 
profitability  and  then  treat 


them  with  not  very  good  ser¬ 
vice,  and  [then]  find  out  it’s  the 
wife  of  a  CEO  of  a  major  cor¬ 
poration,”  said  Bob  DiStefano, 
managing  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology. 

Instead,  Vanguard  is  launch¬ 
ing  a  project  to  develop  a  cus¬ 
tomer  contact  system  that  will 
let  customer  service  workers 
know  virtually  everything 
about  a  customer,  right  up  to 
his  visit  to  Vanguard’s  Web  site 
the  night  before. 

“If  [workers  in]  the  call  cen¬ 
ter  knew  you  were  on  the  Web 
using  our  modeling  software  to 
come  up  with  a  college  savings 
plan  for  your  10-year-old,  they 
might  start  the  conversation  by 
saying  that,”  DiStefano  said. 
“It’s  like  walking  into  a  bar  and 
somebody  knows  who  you  are. 
You  feel  a  little  more  at  home. 
It’s  the  Cheers  approach.” 

The  danger,  of  course  is  cus¬ 
tomers’  fear  of  Big  Brother. 

The  challenge  now,  DiSte¬ 
fano  said,  is  “differentiating  be¬ 
tween  when  a  client  would  ap¬ 
preciate  you  knowing  some¬ 
thing  and  when  that  would  be 
scary  for  the  client.  It’s  a  hard 
situation  to  do  well.”  I 


MOREONLINE 

For  resources  related  to  customer  profiling 
systems,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 
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Bring  all  your  IT  services 
under  control  with  one  software. 


The  SAS"  solution  alerts  you  to  problems  before  users  sound  the  alarm.  And  gives  you  consistent 
control  over  your  full  range  of  IT  services:  computers,  applications,  networks. ..phones,  fax  systems., 
the  Web,  E-mail. ..data  warehouses. ..any  application  that  provides  time-sensitive  logs. 

Minimize  disasters,  maximize  IT  effectiveness 
Respond  proactively,  not  reactively 
Visit  us  at  wwwr.sas.com/ITroscue  for  a  free  Guide  to  Panic-Free  IT  Services 
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Both,  now  that  you  can  buy  workstations  for  close 

to  the  price  of  desktops. 
Introducing  the  Affordable 
Performance  Line  of  Compaq 
Professional  Workstations, 
featuring  the  AP200,  AP400 
and  AP500.  Powerful  standards 


Is  it  about  making 
my  end  users  love  me? 
Or  making  the  IT  guy 
in  the  next  building 
hate  me? 
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based  systems 

that  are  as  manageable  and  reliable 
as  the  PC  environments  they  fit  into. 

And,  with  Compaq’s  Intelligent 
Manageability,  you  get  the  tools  to 
better  manage  your  network.  Keeping 
costs  down,  your  neighbors  jealous  and 
your  end  users  ecstatic.  To  buy  direct 
from  Compaq  or  from  a  reseller,  call 
T800-AT- COMPAQ  or  visit  www.compaq.com/envy. 


Compaq  Professional  Workstation  AP200 

•  Intel®  Pentium ®  II  processor 
350,  400  or  450  MHz 

•  512  KB  cache  &  100  MHz 
front  side  bus 

•  64  or  128  MB  RAM  standard 
( expandable  to  384) 

•  6.4  GB  Ultra  ATA  or  4.3  GB 
Wide  Ultra  SCSI  Hard  Drive1 

•  6  slots/5  bays 

•  32X  Max  CD-ROM' 

•  ELSA  Glxxia  Synergy +  or 
Matrox  G200  with  AGP 
graphics  support 

•  Microsoft " 

Windows  NT® 4.0 
pre-installed 

•  Configured  your 
way  with  prices 
starting  at  $1,683'  pentiumil 
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EURO:  GETTING  A 
U.S.  PERSPECTIVE 


Euro  project  leaders  consider  tactical 

issues,  debate  cost  and  impact  vs.  Y2K 


The  launch  of  the 
euro  —  the  uni¬ 
fied  European 
currency  shared 
by  11  ‘in’  countries 
—  is  having  a  dramatic  effect 
on  the  ways  U.S.  companies  are 
conducting  business  on  “the 
continent.”  But  even  though 
euro  projects  commonly  are 
viewed  as  more  strategic  than 
year  2000  projects,  the  jury  is 
split  about  which 
one  is  more  expen¬ 
sive. 

But  are  euro  and 
year  2000  projects 
an  apples-to-oranges 
comparison? 

To  explore  those 
and  other  strategic 
and  tactical  issues, 
Computerworld  se¬ 
nior  editor  Thomas 
Hoffman  recently 
co-hosted  a  euro 
panel  discussion  with  Sarwar 
Kashmeri,  president  of  Niche 
Systems  Inc.  ( www.nsinc.com ), 
a  New  York-based  euro  strate¬ 
gy  specialist. 

The  panel,  sponsored  by 
PricewaterhouseCoopers,  was 
held  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in 
New  York  last  month  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  European  Economic 
and  Monetary  Union  (EMU) 
project  managers  from  four 
U.S.-based  companies:  Caro¬ 
line  Watteeuw,  managing  di¬ 
rector  at  Credit  Suisse  First 
Boston  Corp.  in  New  York;  Jef¬ 
frey  J.  Berger,  director  of  for¬ 
eign  exchange  and  commodity 
risk  management  at  AlliedSig- 
nal  Inc.  in  Morristown,  N.J.; 
Karl  P.  Bosshard,  chairman  of 
the  EMU  steering  committee 
at  3M  Europe  S.A./N.V.  in 
Diegem,  Belgium;  and  John 
DAquila,  chief  financial  officer 
at  Comstock  Inc.  in  New  York. 

KASHMERI:  Why  has  EMU’s 
strategic  value  been  so  late  in 
hitt  ing  the  radar  screens  of  U.S. 
companies? 

D'AQUILA:  EMU  was  going  to  be 
another  computer  project,  and 
we  [U.S.  companies]  were  so 


overwhelmed  with  Y2K,  soft¬ 
ware  upgrades,  etc.,  that  we 
didn’t  want  it  to  be  a  priority  — 
we  were  stretched. 

WATTEEUW:  I  think  American 
businesses  are  still  struggling 
with  the  full  impact  of  EMU. 
BOSSHARD:  [As  a  result  of  the 
move  to  euro],  Europe  will  be¬ 
come  the  world’s  second- 
largest  trading  bloc  —  that’s  a 
dramatic  change. 

Whether  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  these 
changes  are  recog¬ 
nized  at  the  board 
level  at  all  kinds  of 
companies  across 
the  world  to  the 
fullest  extent,  I 
would  question  that. 

Shifting  Sands 

BERGER:  I’ve  come  to 
the  conclusion  that 
the  platform  and  the 
drivers  for  change  in  Europe 
were  already  in  place.  The 
EMU  process  sped  up  [the 
pricing  and  market  changes 
that  were]  ultimately  going  to 
occur  anyway. 

BOSSHARD:  You  really  have  to 
revisit  every  single  process  in 
your  company  if  you’re  doing 
business  today  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Many  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  haven’t  consid¬ 
ered  Europe  to  be  an 
interesting  market 
because  it’s  been  too  S 

tr. 

segmented. 

There  is  no  short-  £ 
term  result  a  CEO 
can  show  now  if  he 
takes  the  right  ac¬ 
tions  in  Europe,  but 
the  opportunity  to 
be  there  first  [under  the  euro] 
should  be  enough  incentive  to 
reconsider  one’s  position. 

Price  Transparency 

D’AQUILA:  I  look  at  EMU  as  an 
example  of  the  empowerment 
that  consumers  are  going  to 
have  with  the  Internet.  If  you 
don’t  get  on  the  bandwagon, 
you’re  going  to  miss  the  train 


when  E-commerce  is  fully 
rolled  out  [in  Europe].  Busi¬ 
ness  will  not  be  able  to  rely  on 
the  price  structures  that  were 
built  in  the  last  20  to  30  years 
due  to  [geographical]  fragmen¬ 
tation. 

Apple  Computer  now  has 
the  same  euro  price  for  the 
iMac  in  Austria,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  France,  Spain  and  Eng¬ 
land.  That  wasn’t  true  90  days 
ago. 

BOSSHARD:  If  that  price  corri¬ 
dor  is  too  wide,  then  you’ve  got 
a  deal.  Because  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  buy¬ 
ing  your  product  in  Italy  or 
Portugal  and  selling  it  in  Ger¬ 
many  or  France. 

CW:  Have  your  EMU  projects 
run  close  to  budget?  What 
areas  exceeded  budget? 
D’AQUILA:  Where  the  costs 
were  significant  —  and  where 
we’re  still  not  done  —  is  in  the 
areas  of  [systems]  implemen¬ 
tation  and  training  salespeople 
to  be  able  to  quote  in  French 
francs  and  euros  simultane¬ 
ously  and  how  to  handle  cus¬ 
tomer  requests  centered 
around  the  euro. 

We  also  underestimated  the 
cost  of  building  a  virtual  pri¬ 
vate  network,  which  is  still  un¬ 
der  way. 

So  we’ve  been  going  over 
budget  on  the  labor  and  the 
consulting. 

KASHMERI:  How  far 

over  were  you  on 
training? 

D’AQUILA:  The  cost 
was  at  least  double 
what  we  expected. 
And  many  of  the 
programmers  are 
U.S.-trained  and  not 
familiar  with  the  nu¬ 
ances  of  European 
business,  VAT  [val¬ 
ue-added  tax]  laws  and  round¬ 
ing  and  so  forth. 

BERGER:  We  were  pretty  close 
to  our  budget.  We  did  use  our 
auditor  to  help  us  with  some 
strategic  issues  in  1999  and  in 
the  future. 

Those  were  unanticipated 
costs,  but  I  think  it  was  money 
well-spent  since  it  helped  us 
realize  how  big  an  issue  this 


CREDIT  SUISSE’S 
Caroline  Watteeuw: 
Y2K  is  costlier, 
more  extensive 


COMSTOCK’S  John 
D’Aquila:  Training 
costs  were  at  least 
double  the  estimate 


was  and  to  fully  address  the 
scope  of  the  issue. 

CW:  What’s  more  expensive  — 
year  2000  or  the  euro? 
BOSSHARD:  EMU-related  costs 
are  not  really  comparable  from 
one  company  to  another.  The 
overall  EMU  project  costs  — • 
$35  million  to  $50  million  for 
3M  —  are  larger  than  Y2K 
costs.  We’re  estimating  that  we 
need  something  like  250  to  300 
full-time  equivalents  on  the  IT 
side  during  the  [three-year 
EMU]  transition  period,  not  to 
mention  finance  specialists 
and  user  resources. 


compliance  by  Jan.  1],  we  clear¬ 
ly  would  have  had  some  em¬ 
barrassing  situations  with  our 
customers  explaining  why  as  a 
major  financial  institution  we 
were  not  able  to  open  for  euro 
business. 

If  we  had  a  major  problem 
with  Y2K,  we’re  out  of  the 
market.  And  it’s  not  something 
you  can  fix  just  like  that. 

KASHMERI:  Is  Y2K  spending  vs. 
euro  an  apples-to-oranges  com¬ 
parison? 

WATTEEUW:  Yes,  Y2K  and  euro 
are  quite  different.  [Unlike 
Y2K],  not  every  country’s  sys- 


3M  EUROPE’S  Karl  P.  Bosshard,  right,  (shown  with  AlliedSignal’s  Jef¬ 
frey  J.  Berger,  left):  “EMU  and  E-commerce  will  fundamentally  change 
the  landscape  of  the  European  market” 


BERGER:  The  euro  project  is  a 
much  more  expensive  proposi¬ 
tion  [than  Y2K]  because  it’s 
not  simply  a  computer  project. 
It’s  a  complete  re-evaluation  of 
how  we  do  business  interna¬ 
tionally. 

It’s  fraught  with  more  op¬ 
portunity  than  Y2K,  which  is 
just  a  necessary  evil. 

D’AQUILA:  While  I’m  not  that 
close  to  Y2K  [at  Comstock], 
my  impression  is  that  Y2K  has 
actually  been  more  expensive 
at  our  company  than  EMU  at 
this  point.  But  in  the  long  run, 
[EMU]  should  be  more  expen¬ 
sive  when  you  factor  in  all  of 
the  business  issues. 

WATTEEUW:  Y2K  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive  and  extensive.  We  [CS 
First  Boston]  have  hundreds  of 
critical  systems  in  many  coun¬ 
tries,  a  vast  network  of  more 
than  15,000  workstations,  more 
than  7,000  servers  and  dozens 
of  buildings  to  address.  Reme¬ 
diation  and  testing  on  this 
scale  is  a  phenomenal  under¬ 
taking. 

Although  the  euro  involved 
businesses  in  multiple  coun¬ 
tries  around  the  globe,  it  was  a 
more  contained  exercise. 

If  we  had  not  made  it  [EMU 


terns  have  to  be  modified  and 
tested  for  the  euro. 

With  the  euro,  we  had  to  do 
testing  with  [settlement  sys¬ 
tems  and  agencies  such  as] 
Target,  DTC  [Depository  Trust 
Co.],  EuroClear  and  in  the  11 
‘in’  countries.  With  year  2000, 
we’re  doing  industry  testing  all 
over  the  world.  There  are  over 
300  tests  scheduled. 

D’AQUILA:  I  think  the  apples- 
and-oranges  issue  depends 
upon  your  view  of  the  project. 
With  the  euro,  you’re  not  only 
getting  your  systems  up  to 
play,  you’re  addressing  a  new 
pricing  model,  you’re  getting 
your  company  to  understand 
how  to  do  business  in  the  21st 
century. 

WATTEEUW:  I  don’t  think  that’s 
any  different  than  if  you’re 
strategic  with  Y2K.  Y2K  could 
become  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  —  if  we  feel  confident 
about  our  program,  we  can 
view  it  as  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  marketplace. 
D’AQUILA:  I’m  talking  more 
about  the  strategic  issues  of 
how  you  do  business,  how  you 
compete,  what’s  going  to  make 
us  different  from  the  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  next  few  years. » 


UN  JANUARY  1st,  2000 ,Y0UR 

BI66EST  headache  may  not 

BE  FROM  LAST  NIGHT’S 
NEW  YEAR’S  PARTY. 


When  the  clock  strikes  midnight  on  January  i,  2000,  your  hardware  and  software  may  give 
your  company  a  killer  headache.  Bellcore  can  help  you  to  prepare  to  move  beyond  Year  2000 
with  our  new  suite  of  integrated  service  offerings.  Bellcore  is  an  objective  provider  of 
a  full  range  of  Year  2000  solutions  ranging  from  Independent  Program  Assessment,  to 
Inventory  Analysis,  to  Impact  and  Risk  Assessment,  to  Readiness  Planning  and  Renovation, 
to  Verification  and  Testing,  to  Contingency  Planning  and  Program  Management.  We  offer 
up-to-date  tools,  technologies  and  methods  to  help  you  meet  the  next  century  head-on.  For 
details  about  the  full  range  of  Bellcore’s  Year  2000  solutions,  1"“800— 5Z1~C0RE  ext’  2000‘ 

PREPARE  TODAY,  FEEL  GOOD  ABOUT  TOMORROW 


SOLUTIONS  Bellcore 


YEAR 


l  0  0  0 


“A  broker  in  Cincinnati  needs  help  with  her  PC;  she 
headquarters  in  Louisville  and  says,  ‘How  soon  can 
‘Right  now,  that’s  me  moving  your  mouse.’” 


BE  DIRECT' 

D0U 

www.dell.com 


For  Year  2000  information  about  Microsoft  products  see  www.microsoft.com/year2000/  or  call  1-888-MSFT-Y2K.  For  Year  2000  Information  about  Dell  Powertdge  servers  and  Dell  OpenManage  systems  management  solutions  see 

www.  dell  .com/year2000/. 

@1999  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  nghts  reserved.  Microsoft,  the  Windows  logo  and  Windows  NT  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 

Other  product  and  company  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


calls 

you  be  here?’  I  say, 


“Moving  cursors  in  faraway  places  is  great,  but  there’s  more 
to  the  centralized  management  we  get  with  Microsoft9 
Windows  NT9  on  Dell9  PowerEdge®  servers.  Like  last  night  we 
were  sitting  right  here,  but  we  checked  Y2K  readiness  on 
our  desktops  in  Evansville.  To  get  started,  we  did  a  remote 
inventory  with  Systems  Management  Server,  and  we  used 
Dell  OpenManageto  dig  a  little  deeper  on  the  hardware 
side.  It’s  surprisingly  easy.  Lately,  the  only  reason  for  me 
to  leave  Louisville  is  vacation.” 


Jeff  Polsgrove,  CTO 

Hilliard  Lyons  Investments 


Windows  NT* 

Server  4.0 


www.microsoft.com/go/caseStudy/  Ma  nagea  bi  I  ity  MsCtOSOft 
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YEAR  2000  CHRONICLES,  CHAPTER  FIVE 


A  CRASH  COURSE 
IN  MANAGEMENT 

Utility  Y2K  chief  converts  trial  by  fire  into  chance  for  growth 


CONECTIV’S  CHRIS  ARENA  has  learned  many  professional  lessons  - 
and  completed  some  home  improvements  -  while  battling  the  Y2K  bug 


Editor’s  note:  The  package  of 
articles  on  pages  24,  28  and  29 
is  the  fifth  in  an  occasional  se¬ 
ries  following  the  progress  of  six 
companies  as  they  work  on  their 
year 2000  problems. 

BY  JULIA  KING 

HO  SAYS  the 
job  of  a  year 
2000  man¬ 
ager  can’t 
be  glam¬ 
orous?  Before  taking  on  the 
role  at  $2  billion  Conectiv  Inc., 
Chris  Arena  had  never  been  in¬ 
vited  to  appear  on  a  TV  news 
program  or  make  an  educa¬ 
tional  video. 

“These  are  all  opportunities 
that  wouldn’t  have  presented 
themselves”  had  he  not 
“grabbed”  a  position  that  no¬ 
body  else  at  the  Pleasanton, 
N.J.,  utility  wanted  three  years 
ago,  said  Arena,  36. 

But  make  no  mistake.  It  has¬ 
n’t  all  been  applause  and  roses. 
Except  for  his  honeymoon  14 
months  ago,  Arena  hasn’t  taken 
a  day  of  vacation  since  taking 
on  the  manager’s  job.  And  for 
the  first  year  of  the  project,  he 
couldn’t  sleep  at  night. 

“The  project  was  so  big,  and 
I  couldn’t  visualize  how  this 
plan  of  attack  would  be  execut¬ 
ed,”  he  recalled. 

Arena’s  triage  approach  isn’t 
without  risks.  The  idea  is  to 
First  Fix  the  computer  systems 
that  directly  impact  the  com¬ 
pany’s  1  million  customers, 
such  as  safety  systems  and  the 
turbine  generator  controls  that 
keep  the  lights  on. 

The  rest,  including  internal 
Financial  applications  for  mea¬ 
suring  the  company’s  business 
performance,  fall  into  the 
“non-showstopper”  category. 

It  took  Arena  about  six 
months  to  identify  and  priori¬ 
tize  all  the  systems  at  Atlantic 
Energy  Inc.,  which  later 
merged  with  Delmarva  Power 
&  Light  Co.  to  form  Conectiv. 

Then  came  the  challenge  of 
explaining  the  triage  strategy 
to  department  heads  and  other 
managers.  That’s  when  he 
really  started  to  grow  profes¬ 
sionally.  according  to  Arena 


and  his  colleagues. 

“Early  on,  I  showed  a  lot  of 
frustration.  What  I  learned  in 
six  months,  I  was  trying  to 
force  down  people’s  throats  in 
a  one-hour  meeting,”  he  said. 

He  would  work  out  his  frus¬ 
tration  at  home,  with  his  hands 
—  banging  nails,  sawing  and 
staining  wood.  In  the  last  three 
years,  he  Finished 
his  basement  and 
built  a  320-sq.-ft. 
addition  and  a 
deck  onto  his  colo¬ 
nial-style  home. 

Now,  by  con¬ 
trast,  “I  see  him 
roll  with  the 
punches  better,”  said  Fred 
Knight,  the  leader  of  a  team  of 
contractors  Arena  assembled 
to  work  on  the  project. 

But  not  always.  “My  lowest 
point  came  right  before  the 
merger,”  Arena  recalled.  “I  Fi¬ 
nally  had  gotten  a  handle  on 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

John  Burns  knows  how  to  sell 
an  idea  to  senior  management. 
He  learned  by  catering  to  IBM 
and  Microsoft  Corp.  enterprise 
clients  for  more  than  a  decade. 

So  when  he  took  on  the  year 
2000  project  at  Toronto-based 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce  (CIBC)  in  1995, 
Burns  knew  what  to  say  —  and 
what  not  to  say. 

“If,  in  1995, 1  were 
to  say  that  Canadi¬ 
an  banks  were  to 
spend  over  $1  bil¬ 
lion  and  that  peo¬ 
ple  were  going  to 
withdraw  their  sav¬ 
ings  and  head  for 
the  hills,  [manage¬ 
ment]  would  not 
have  believed  that,” 

Burns  said. 

Instead,  he  sug- 


this  project  and  knew  what  I 
needed  to  do  for  Atlantic  Ener¬ 
gy,  and  now  I  had  to  do  it  for 
another  company. 

“Also,  I  wasn’t  sure  there  was 
someone  on  the  other  side  do¬ 
ing  the  same  things  I  was  or 
whether  there  was  going  to  be 
another  project  manager  that 
wasn’t  me.  Plus,  now  I  had  to 
go  and  do  all  the 
sales  pitching  all 
over  again  on  the 
Delmarva  side.” 

As  it  turned  out, 
Arena  was  ap¬ 
pointed  manager 
of  the  combined 
project.  He  also 
succeeded  in  getting  the  newly 
merged  company’s  year  2000 
agenda  high  on  the  corporate 
priority  list.  One  example:  The 
project’s  budget  increased 
from  $3.25  million  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  $15  million.  Conectiv  also 
expanded  the  project  team  to 


gested  that  a  small  team  inves¬ 
tigate  the  millennium  bug 
problem,  size  it  up  and  take  a 
methodical  approach  to  deal 
with  it. 

That’s  typical  Burns,  said  his 
friends  and  colleagues.  Burns 
“is  more  persistent  than  some¬ 
one  who  does  a  lot  of  ranting 
and  raving,  which  is  important 
for  year  2000.  When  you’re 
looking  at  a  four-plus  year 
project,  you  need  to 
get  people  on  your 
side  and  not  jump 
on  them  with  impa¬ 
tience,”  said  Tom 
Strong  a  senior  vice 
president  at  CIBC 
and  one  of  Burns’ 
colleagues  from  his 
IBM  days. 

It  was  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  the  glob¬ 
al  reach  of  the  year 


include  more  than  50  business 
and  IT  representatives,  up 
from  seven  computer  pro¬ 
grammers  before  the  merger. 

Arena  has  earned  his  team’s 
respect,  especially  the  proj¬ 
ect’s  core  team  of  program¬ 
mers  and  analysts,  all  of 
whom  are  15  to  20  years  older 
than  he  is. 

Arena  “was  the  kind  of  guy 
who  was  always  ‘can  do’  and 
got  it  done,  whether  he  had  the 


2000  project  at  the  $182.4  bil¬ 
lion  (in  assets)  CIBC  that  ex¬ 
cited  Burns.  He  has  had  to 
deal  with  international  trading 
partners  and  make  sure  the 
bank’s  Wall  Street  arm  is  on 
board.  “This  is  the  most 
interesting  job  I’ve  ever  had,” 
Burns  said. 

It  helps  that 
Burns,  53,  worked 
in  sales,  marketing 
and  operations  at 
IBM  for  25  years. 

He  also  has 
been  responsible 
for  branch  LANs, 

PCs  and  core  sys¬ 
tems  testing  at 
CIBC  since  he  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1994. 

But  Burns  also  knows  how  to 
delegate  responsibility  effec¬ 
tively  to  CIBC’s  400-member 
year  2000  staff  (down  from  a 
peak  of 1,000). 

“One  of  the  objectives  up 
front  was  to  make  sure  we 
didn’t  burn  out  early,”  said 
Burns,  a  married  father  of  two 


experience  or  not,”  said  Ray 
Reganato,  who  came  out  of  re¬ 
tirement  at  Arena’s  request  to 
work  on  Conectiv’s  year  2000 
project. 

Arena  said  he  wants  to  work 
on  more  high-profile  projects 
at  Conectiv,  maybe  taking  on 
an  SAP  implementation  next. 

His  older  colleagues  are 
proud  of  Arena’s  growth.  “It’s 
kind  of  like  seeing  your  son  off 
to  college,”  Knight  said.  I 


grown  children.  “I’m  working 
no  more  hours  than  I  did  two 
or  three  years  ago.  Otherwise, 
people  would  leave  us  and  staff 
retention  on  this  project  is 
critical.” 

He  also  has  devised  a  nine- 
step  methodology  for  the  proj¬ 
ect  so  that  “if  I  disappear,  the 
project  will  keep  humming 
right  along,”  said  Burns,  whose 
typical  day  runs  from  7:30  a.m. 
to  6:30  p.m. 

Fortunately,  he 
lives  only  10  min¬ 
utes  from  his 
Toronto  office. 

That  lets  him 
spend  more  time 
with  his  wife,  An¬ 
drea,  whom  he 
met  at  IBM  more 
than  30  years  ago 
when  he  was  a  third-shift  oper¬ 
ations  manager  at  IBM’s  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  in  Toronto  and 
Andrea  typed  up  his  reports. 

John  and  Andrea,  who  are 
both  theater  buffs,  were  able  to 
catch  Les  Miserables  on  New 
Year’s  Eve  this  year. 

Good  thing,  said  Burns,  be¬ 
cause  he’s  “going  to  be  a  little 
busy  for  the  next  one.”  I 


PROJECT  UPDATE 


Conectiv 

Year  2000  budget:  $15M 
Lines  of  code:  25  million 
People  on  project:  15 


CIBC’s  Bums  Knows  What  to  Say,  and  How 


Varied  background  and  persistent 

style  has  helped  bank's  Y2K  effort 


CIBC’s  JOHN  BURNS 
has  used  persistence 
-  not  histrionics  -  to 
keep  his  company’s 
Y2K  effort  on  track 


PROJECT  UPDATE 


CIBC 

Year  2000  budget:  $132M 

Lines  of  code:  Between  75 
million  and  100  million 

People  on  project:  400 


Deploy  two  new  32-bit  applications. 
Multiple  types  of  computing  devices. 
Various  platforms  and  operating  systems. 


It’s  possible. 


Citrix  server-based  computing  solutions 
can  extend  access  to  Windows-based 
applications  for  your  various  devices  in 
less  time  than  ever  before. 


Citrix®  WinFrame® 
and  MetaFrame™ 
for  Microsoft® 

Terminal  Server, 
have  enabled  thousands 
of  companies  like  yours  to  leverage  their  existing 
hardware  investments  and  deliver  cost-effective 
access  to  the  latest  Windows-based  applications  for 
an  increasingly  diverse — and  growing — user  base. 


Deliver  high-performance  application 
access  to  the  latest  Windows  and  non- 
Windows  devices. 

With  Citrix,  you  can  use  virtually  any  device 
to  access  vital  applications,  including  x86-  and 
Pentium®- based  PCs,  Windows-based  terminals, 
network  computers,  wireless  devices  and  information 
appliances,  as  well  as  DOS®  UNIX®  OS/2®  Warp, 
Mac®  OS  and  Java™  clients.  Plus,  Citrix  works 
over  existing  network  connections  (WAN,  broad¬ 
band,  wireless,  Internet/Intranet)  and  protocols 
(TCP/IP,  IPX,  SPX,  NetBIOS®  Direct  Asynch.) 
so  you  can  avoid  expensive  network  upgrades. 

Ensure  users  have  full  access  to  the 
resources  they  need  to  be  successful. 

WinFrame  and  MetaFrame  enable  administrators  to 
extend  applications  to  users  anywhere  with  just  a 


browser.  Plus,  remote  users  are  able  to  use  their  local 
resources  to  copy,  print  or  save  vital  information. 

See  what  77%  of  Fortune  lOO  companies 
already  know— Citrix  works! 

Discover  how  thousands  of  leading  companies 
are  making  the  impossible  possible  and  extending 
business-critical  application  access  to  more  users 
and  devices  with  Citrix  WinFrame  and  MetaFrame. 

To  learn  more  about  how  Citrix  can 
help  you,  Cali  888-564-7630  or  visit  us 
on  the  Web  at  www.citrix.com/drive1 
for  a  FREE  Test  Drive  CD-ROM. 

CiTRIX* 


©  Copyright  1990-1998,  Citrix  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Citrix  and  WinFrame  are  registered  trademarks,  and  MetaFrame  is  a  trademark  of  Citrix  Systems,  Inc.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  products  and  sendees  are  trademarks  or  service  marks 
of  their  respective  companies.  Technical  specifications  and  availability  are  subject  to  change  without  prior  notice.  Made  in  the  U.S.A. 
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Software 
Achieveme 
Awards 


It’s  Quick  And  Easy  To  Develop 
Your  Winning  Solutions. 

Whether  it’s  a  state-of-the-art  Web  application  built  with 
Jasmine,  or  a  business-critical  Unicenter  TNG  intelligent  agent, 
CA  has  all  the  tools  you  need  to  build  your  winning  solution. 

The  Unicenter  TNG®  Framework™  and  Jasmine  Developer 
Edition  can  save  you  years  of  development  time.  They  provide 
an  instant  foundation  for  virtually  any  kind  of  application  you 
need,  complete  with  common  services  and  multimedia  support, 


If  you  missed  out  on  last  year’s  action,  here’s  your  chance  to  grab 
some  limelight — all  just  for  doing  something  you  love:  developing 
software!  Due  to  the  overwhelming  response  of  last  year’s  contest, 
CA’s  Software  Achievement  Awards  are  back  and  better  than  ever. 
Now  open  to  applications  developed  with  Unicenter  TNG®  or 
Jasmine®,  the  Software  Achievement  Awards  represent  a  unique 
opportunity  to  recognize  the  best  and  the  brightest  our  industry  has 
to  offer. 


Big  Prizes. 


Here’s  a  rare 
chance  to  show 
off  your  skills  as 
you  gain  world¬ 
wide  recognition 
as  one  of  the 

best  developers  1998  Grand  Prizewinner.  HP TopTools. 

around.  And,  as  if  that’s  not  enough,  each  winner  also 
receives  $100,000*  of  CA  software!  What’s  more,  a 
single  Grand  Prize  Winner**  will  receive  a  $100,000 
check  made  out  to  their  favorite  charity. 


\w* 


in*' 


To  TO* 


One 


in*" 


Unicenter  TNG  Mao  -  oraclefinancials  fVEW078 


HIM  OKI  MM 


RflE 


Who  Can  Enter? 


Whether  you  are  an  employee  of  an  ISV, 
a  CA  Business  Partner®,  a  CA  client,  or  a 
consultant  working  from  your  home — 
no  matter  who  you  are  (except  CA 
employees  and  their  families  of  course), 
you’re  welcome  to  enter. 


Enter  As  Often  fls  You  Like  In 
One  Or  All  Ten  Categories. 


Ho  Purchase  Required! 


jfJ/illio it 


So  What  Are  You  Waiting  For? 


All  contest  entrants  are  eligible  to  receive  ^ 

these  FREE  CDs:  Unicenter  TNG  Framework, 
Unicenter  TNG  Software  Development  Kit  (SDK),  and 
Jasmine  Developer  Edition.  Use  any  or  all  of  them  to 
develop  what  may  be  the  winning  entry! 


Software  Achievement  Awards 

1 .  Most  Humanitarian  Jasmine  Application 

2.  Most  Creative  Jasmine  Application 

3.  Greatest  Jasmine  Business  Benefit 

4.  Best  Unicenter  TNG  Neugents™  Technology 

5.  Best  Unicenter  TNG  IT  Intelligent  Agent 

6.  Best  Unicenter  TNG  Internet  Technology 

7.  Best  Unicenter  TNG  Non-IT  Device 

8.  Best  Unicenter  TNG  Application  Agent 

9.  Most  Creative  Unicenter  TNG  Application 

10.  Greatest  Unicenter  TNG  Business  Benefit 

1 1 .  Grand  Prize  Winner 


©1 999  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc..  Islandia,  NY  1 1 788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarte  of  their  respective  companies.  ‘CA  Business  Partner  winners  receive  $1 00,000  in  Marketing 
Development  Funds.  "Grand  Prize  Winner  also  receives  VIP  Promotional  Package  Including  joint  advertising  advertorial,  logo  usage,  and  Web  linkage  privileges.  For  complete  contest  rules,  please  visit  www.cai.com/award. 
Printed  in  the  U.S.A. 


Are  you  a  security  expert?  An  Internet  addict? 

A  specialist  in  intelligent  agents?  Or  perhaps  you  have 
a  new  idea  that’s  totally  outside  of  what  you  do  9-5. 
Maybe  it’s  something  you’ve  always  wanted  to  write. 
Something  very  different  than  your  traditional  IT  applica¬ 
tions.  Or  even  something  that  makes  the  world  a  little  bit 
better  place.  No  matter  what  kind  of  application  or  agent 
you  want  to  create,  this  contest  gives  you  a  chance  to  do 
what  you  do  best — with  an  opportunity  for  recognition 
and  reward! 


The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  awaits  you.  A  distinguished  group 
of  industry  experts  will  judge  all  entries  and  choose  the  winners. 
Individual  category  winners  will  be  announced  July  1 , 1999. 

The  Grand  Prize  Winner  will  be  announced  at  CA-World  1999, 
July  18-23  in  New  Orleans.  Don't  delay — the  contest  deadline 
is  April  30,1999. 


For  a  1999  Entry  Application,  visit 
www.cai.com/award 
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Software  superior  by  design. 
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LIVING  FOR  THE  Y2K 
MOMENT  AND  BEYOND 


a 


Intensity  punctuates 
project  leader's  style 

BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

YOU  DON’T 
work  on 
this  proj¬ 
ect,  you 
live  it.” 
Paul  Maszczak  speaks  those 
words  from  the  vantage  point 
of  21  months  inside  a  year  2000 
project.  That  odyssey  has  pro¬ 
foundly  changed  his  outlook 
on  life,  as  well  as  his  work  as 
corporate  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  at  C.  R.  Bard 
Inc.  in  Murray  Hill,  N.J. 

“Nothing  I’ve  ever  done  has 
shown  me  the  importance  of 
living  every  moment,  of  opti¬ 
mizing  everything,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Other  Y2K  project 
managers  I’ve  talked  to  have 
also  felt  this.  If  you  don’t  have  a 
passion  about  this,  your 
chances  of  success  will  be  slim 
or  none.” 

Maszczak  has  been  leading  a 
tightly  knit  team  of  10  people 
—  six  work  remotely  —  who 
handle  everything  related  to 
the  $1.3  billion  medical  device 
maker’s  year  2000  conversion. 
That  encompasses  not  only  re¬ 
mediation  efforts  on  8  million 
lines  of  IBM  mainframe  and 
AS/400  code,  but  also  exten¬ 
sive  communication  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Bard  customers  and 
suppliers  throughout  the  U.S., 
Japan,  Australia  and  Europe. 

He  rises  before  dawn  every 
day  to  check  E-mail  and  phone 
messages,  arrives  at  the  office 
by  8  a.m.  and  works  until  mid¬ 
evening.  “Then  I’ll  spend  till 
10:30  or  11  p.m.  online,  go  to 
sleep,  get  up  and  do  it  all  over 
again.  It’s  18  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,”  Maszczak,  47, 
said  matter-of-factly. 

Yes,  he  has  heard  the  word 
workaholic  more  than  once 
lately.  He  already  has  turned 
down  several  other  job  offers, 
including  one  from  a  leading 
New  Jersey  law  firm  looking 
for  a  year  2000  expert  to  evalu¬ 
ate  potential  lawsuits. 

“I  took  this  on,  and  damned 
if  I’m  not  going  to  get  it  done,” 
said  Maszczak,  son  of  a  career 
Marine  officer.  “Y2K  is  not  like 


a  singular  project. 

It’s  a  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  a  whole 
bunch  of  projects.” 

An  ardent  fish¬ 
erman,  motorcy¬ 
clist  and  gun  col¬ 
lector,  Maszczak 
has  especially  felt 
the  impact  of  year 
2000  work  on  his 
life  during  the 
past  year.  He  no 
longer  watches 
TV  or  listens  to 
music,  choosing 
more  solitary  ac¬ 
tivities  instead  to 
revive  his  spirit. 

He  has  returned  §  I 
to  photography  £  ] 
again,  a  hobby  he 

had  abandoned  15  C.  R.  BARD’S  PAUL  MASZCZAK  says  he  hopes  he’ll  have  more 
years  ago.  time  to  ride  his  Harley-Davidson  after  the  year  2000  crunch 


“The  only  men¬ 
tal  break  I  see  Paul 
taking  anymore  is 
with  his  camera,” 
said  Cherise  Vaughn, 
president  of  C-Coe 
People  Tech  in 
Charleston,  S.C., 
the  subcontractor 
handling  Bard’s 
year  2000  commu¬ 
nication.  “We’ll  be 
walking  along  and 
something  will 
catch  his  eye,  like 
an  unusual  win¬ 
dow  or  a  weather 
vane.  He’ll  get  out 
a  special  camera, 
and  for  about  five 
minutes,  it  will 
mesmerize  him.” 

“Paul  does  keep 
to  himself  more 


PROJECT  UPDATE 


C.  R.  Bard 

Project  budget:  $11M 

Lines  of  code:  8  million 

Project  status:  All  business-critical  main¬ 
frame  applications  done,  including  finan¬ 
cials,  sales,  customer  and  product 
databases:  60%  of  AS/400  applications 
(15,000  programs)  are  fixed 


than  he  used  to,  but  that’s  what 
keeps  him  sane,”  said  longtime 
colleague  Dan  Murphy,  a  con¬ 
sultant  who’s  the  project’s 
technical  director.  “I’ve  also 
seen  him  let  go  of  the  day-to- 
day  stuff.  He  trusts  his  people 
to  do  their  jobs.” 

What  Maszczak  misses  most 
in  these  winter  days  is  the 
chance  to  ride  his  customized 
Harley-Davidson  Fat  Boy. 

“My  biggest  fear  is  my  abili¬ 
ty  to  return  to  a  normal  life  af¬ 
ter  this,”  Maszczak  said.  “This 
is  getting  addicting,  this  in¬ 
tense  level  of  activity.  But  I  do 
intend  to  take  what  I’ve  learned 
and  use  it  to  the  max.”  I 


Diplomacy  Key  to  System  Fixes  at  Nabisco 


Manager’s  profile  rises  with  weight  of  Y2K 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

PARSIPPANY,  N.J. 

The  assignment  handed  to 
Nabisco  Inc.’s  John  Halper  two 
years  ago  would  have  sent 
many  information  technology 
managers  running  for  the  exits. 

Managing  the  $8  billion 
company’s  year  2000  program 
carried  with  it  huge  responsi¬ 
bility  but  not  much  authority. 
And  it  was  the  kind  of  project 
where  success  could  easily  go 
unnoticed,  but  failure  would 
surely  turn  its  leader  into  a 
lightning  rod  for  criticism. 

“I  don’t  think  the  job  was 
seen  by  me  or  most  people  as  a 
great  career-enhancer,”  Halper 
said,  laughing. 

But  now  it  seems  the  project 
could  boost  his  career  after  all. 


PROJECT  UPDATE 


Nabisco 

Total  budget:  $26M  for  information  sys¬ 
tems,  $12M  for  embedded  processes 

People  assigned:  150  to  200 

Total  systems:  600  (60%  needed 
remediation 


Halper,  with  a  degree  in  in¬ 
dustrial  engineering  and  oper¬ 
ations  research,  coordinates 
and  guides  the  activities  of 
Nabisco’s  more  than  100  semi- 
autonomous  year  2000  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  He 
has  no  staff  but  has  “dotted- 
line”  relationships  to  two 
dozen  project  managers 
around  the  world.  He  reports 
to  Nabisco’s  CIO  and  prepares 
quarterly  year  2000  status  re¬ 
ports  for  the  company’s  board 
of  directors  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission. 

Halper  summed  up 
the  project  this  way: 

“It’s  checking  off  an 
infinite  list  of  items 
that  need  to  get  done. 

...  It  has  a  lot  of  risk, 
and  if  everything  goes 
well,  it’s  a  non-event 
in  the  end.” 

But  Halper  isn’t 
daunted.  In  fact,  he 
has  warmed  to  the 
project  during  the 
past  two  years,  partly 
because  it’s  no  longer 


seen  as  an  IT  backwater.  “Back 
in  1997,  who  wanted  to  be  the 
one  on  year  2000?”  he  said. 
“But  now  it’s  in  the  news  every 
day.  Now  it’s  almost  cool  to  be 
involved  in  year  2000  work. 
You  can  say,  ‘OK,  I  work  on 
that.’  You  don’t  have  to  mum¬ 
ble  it.” 

Halper,  39,  said  the  project  is 
teaching  skills  that  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  other  realms.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  puts  much  emphasis 
on  risk  management  and  con¬ 
tingency  planning,  functions 
useful  in  any  large,  mission- 
critical  project. 

And  Halper  said  all  those 
dotted  lines  have  honed  his 


NABISCO’S  JOHN  HALPER:  "Back  in  1997,  who  wanted 
to  be  the  one  on  year  2000? . . .  Now  it’s  almost  cool” 


skills  in  communication,  diplo¬ 
macy  and  management.  “That 
is  where  projects  are  going  in 
the  IT  world,”  he  said.  “Things 
are  becoming  cross-disci¬ 
plined  and  cross-functional. 
And  more  and  more,  you  are 
seeing  project  managers  ap¬ 
pointed  where  they  don’t  own 
any  of  the  project  team.” 

“John  has  an  interesting  job,” 
said  Barbara  Calhoun,  year 
2000  project  manager  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  systems.  “He  has  to 
report  upwards  on  work  he’s 
not  doing.” 

But  he’s  able  to  get  the  re¬ 
spect  and  support  of  people 
who  don’t  report  to  him  by  be¬ 
ing  “extremely  competent” 
and  accessible,  Calhoun  said. 
“You  can  go  to  him,  and  he  has 
a  wealth  of  knowledge,  and 
he’s  willing  to  share 
it,”  she  said. 

Halper  said  his  big¬ 
gest  worry  now  is 
whether  materials 
suppliers,  service 
providers,  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  and 
wholesale  buyers  will 
be  able  to  keep  Nabis¬ 
co’s  Oreos  and  other 
snack  foods  flowing 
smoothly  after  Jan.  1. 
Halper’s  now  work¬ 
ing  with  those  parties 
and  creating  contin¬ 
gency  plans,  he  said.  I 
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Focus  on  Old  Code  Keeps  Railroad  on  Track 

With  determination  and  a  horsewoman's 
sense,  manager  saves  custom  applications 


PROJECT  UPDATE 


BY  JULIA  KING 

There  never  was  any  question 
that  Jean  Kirkpatrick  was  the 
one  and  only  person  who 
should  take  charge  of  finding 
—  and  then  fixing  —  the  date 
bugs  in  the  300,000  Focus 
applications  that  Union  Pacific 
Corp.  had  created  during  the 
past  two  decades. 

She  had  more  experience  in 
the  programming  language 
than  anyone  in  the  company. 
She  also  knew  people  in  every 
department. 

Even  more  than  that,  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  a  19-year  Union  Pacif¬ 
ic  veteran,  an  accomplished 
horsewoman,  former  barrel 
racer  and  single  mother,  had 
precisely  the  right  personality: 
She  loves  a  challenge  and  has 
the  kind  of  single-mindedness 
necessary  to  overcome  any  and 
all  obstacles  —  including  a 
boss’s  skepticism  —  that  stand 
between  her  and  a  goal. 

The  first  of  those  challenges 
was  finding  the  code  to  be  fixed. 

“We  had  never  had  a  com¬ 
plete  inventory  of  the  Focus 
programs  because  it  wasn’t  an 
IT-administered  development 
area,”  she  explained.  The  Oma¬ 
ha-based  railroad  also  lacked 
automated  tools  to  find  and  an¬ 
alyze  the  thousands  of  Focus 
programs  to  be  assessed. 

So  Kirkpatrick  decided  to 
design  and  build  her  own  tools. 
Management’s  first  response 
was  skepticism  that  she  could 
do  it,  according  to  information 
systems  manager  Jim  Fox.  But 
now  Fox  credits  Kirkpatrick’s 
ingenuity  with  putting  the  Fo¬ 
cus  project  ahead  of  schedule. 
Even  outsiders  have  called 
looking  to  buy  the  tools,  he 
said. 

Year  2000  project  manager 
Tim  Brechbill,  meanwhile, 
credits  Kirkpatrick’s  tools  with 
saving  the  $10.5  billion  railroad 
“literally  thousands  of  dollars.” 

Kirkpatrick  said  the  home¬ 
grown  tools  gather  user  and 
program  usage  data  from  spe- 

MOREONLINE 

To  find  chapters  1  through  4  of  the  Year 
2000  Chronicles  and  other  year  2000 
resources,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerwortd.coni/more 


Union  Pacific 

Year  2000  budget:  $46M 

Project  scope:  15,000  Cobol,  7,000 
Assembler  and  300,000  Focus  programs 


cial  exit  routines  running  on 
the  company’s  mainframe 
computers. 

“Each  time  a  user  would  exe¬ 
cute  a  Focus  command,  we 
could  tell  who  was  executing  it 
and  what  jobs  they  were  do¬ 
ing,”  she  said.  The  data  then 
was  loaded  into  a  database, 
which  subsequently  generated 
reports  about  how  frequently 
individual  applications  were 
being  used. 

With  that  information  in 
hand,  it  became  clear  which 


Merrill  Lynch  team 
leader  keeps  cool 

BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

E’S  OVERSEEING 
the  most  impor¬ 
tant  project  for 
the  world’s  big¬ 
gest  investment 
bank.  Thousands  of  tiny  details 
can’t  be  overlooked. 

Million-dollar  brokers  are 
counting  on  him  to  get  every¬ 
thing  right.  Senior  manage¬ 
ment  is  breathing  down  his 
neck  for  project 
updates. 

But  Bob  Dieck- 
mann  hasn’t  lost 
his  cool.  Not  once. 

Dieckmann,  di¬ 
rector  of  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Co.’s  year 
2000  program, 

“doesn’t  lose  his 
head  in  a  crisis  sit¬ 
uation,”  said  Carol 
Sweeney,  an  attor¬ 
ney  who  oversees 
the  company’s  reg¬ 
ulatory  reporting 
on  year  2000. 

Dieckmann  re¬ 
minds  Sweeney  of 


applications  should  be  remedi¬ 
ated  first,  which  ones  could 
wait  a  little  longer  and  which 
ones  should  be  re¬ 
tired. 

Armed  with  that 
information  and 
full  budget  ap¬ 
proval,  Kirkpatrick 
really  took  off.  She 
had  been  working 
alone  but  hired  13 
contractors  to  ana¬ 
lyze,  fix  and  test  the 
user-developed  pro¬ 
grams.  Unable  to 
recruit  local  work¬ 
ers  with  Focus 
skills,  Kirkpatrick 
corralled  experts 
from  as  far  away  as 
Los  Angeles  and 
Canada. 

Now,  two  and  a  half  years 
later,  all  that  behind-the- 
scenes  sleuthing  is  paying  off. 
The  railroad’s  Focus  project  is 
finished,  and  Kirkpatrick  has 


a  line  in  Rudyard  Kipling’s  po¬ 
em  “If,”  she  said.  “  ‘If  you  can 
keep  your  head  while  others 
are  losing  theirs.’  That  makes 
me  think  of  Bob,”  she  said. 

Sweeney  notes  Dieckmann’s 
ability  to  customize  project 
updates  for  the  $36  billion 
firm’s  senior  executives  as 
they  prefer  to  view  them  —  a 
key  task.  “He’s  able  to  rally  the 
troops  and  revise  the  reports 
without  getting  ruffled.” 

Dieckmann  keeps  his  cool 
by  taking  dips  in  the  pool.  He 
swims  four  times  a  week  for  30 
minutes  at  a  clip  with  his  wife, 


gained  a  much  broader  view  of 
Union  Pacific’s  overall  busi¬ 
ness,  which  she  said  positions 
her  well  to  manage  large,  oper- 
ations-oriented  projects  across 
a  range  of  departments. 

“I  now  have  an  overall  view 


because  I’ve  seen  the  entire 
cycle  of  building  trains,  mov¬ 
ing  cars  and  getting  them 
to  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  with  the  right  people  on 


Roseanna,  a  Merrill  Lynch 
technologist  he  married  18 
months  ago. 

“I  can  solve  a  lot  of  problems 
when  my  head  is  under  the  wa¬ 
ter,”  said  Dieckmann,  51.  “But  if 
we  both  have  a  bad  day  —  for¬ 
get  it.” 

All  in  a  Days  Work 

Dieckmann  certainly  has 
had  a  lot  of  long  days  recently, 
as  Merrill  Lynch’s  year  2000 
1,000-member  project  team 
puts  the  final  touches  on  soft¬ 
ware  remediation  before  shift¬ 
ing  its  focus  to  testing  and  con¬ 
tingency  planning.  While 
he  tries  to  keep  his 
weekends  free  and 
works  only  from  7:30 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Dieck¬ 
mann  acknowledged 
that  “there  have  been 
quite  a  few  11  o’clock 
nights  lately”  in  wrap¬ 
ping  up  the  final  pieces. 

Not  that  his  ability  to 
get  things  done  has 
gone  unnoticed.  “Be¬ 
cause  he’s  worked  in  so 
many  roles  here,  he 
knows  where  to  get  an¬ 
swers  and  where  not  to 
go,”  said  John  McKinley, 
the  investment  bank’s 


them,”  Kirkpatrick  said. 

“I  don’t  know  how  we  would 
have  done  it  without  her,” 
Brechbill  said.  “Jean  is  some¬ 
body  [who]  just  quietly  gets 
things  done  without  a  lot  of 
flag-waving.” 

Kirkpatrick  said  she 
believes  that  her 
knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  users 
helped  immensely  on 
the  massive  project. 
But  knowing  how  to 
prioritize  and  impro¬ 
vise  —  skills  she  honed 
in  her  off-hours  role  as 
the  mother  of  two  — 
also  paid  off. 

“As  a  single  parent,  I 
have  to  be  very  effi¬ 
cient  —  and  to  be  effi¬ 
cient  I  have  to  priori¬ 
tize,”  she  said.  “If 
there’s  dust  on  the  cof¬ 
fee  table,  that  can  wait. 
“But  I’m  also  a  purist 
and  pretty  thorough,”  she 
added.  “I  don’t  know  yet  as  far 
as  the  final  sign-off,  but  I  feel 
very  good  that  no  dust  has 
been  left  on  this  project.”  > 


Merrill  Lynch 

Year  2000  budget:  $425M 

Lines  of  code:  170  million 

Status:  Remediation  done,  testing 
continues 


chief  technology  officer. 

In  his  15  years  there,  Dieck¬ 
mann  has  worked  in  Merrill 
Lynch’s  three  major  areas:  in¬ 
stitutional  trading,  private- 
client  and  international  pri¬ 
vate-client  investments. 

Big  projects  aren’t  new  to 
him,  either.  From  1994  to  1995, 
Dieckmann  spearheaded  the 
broker’s  T+3  project,  a  sweep¬ 
ing,  industrywide  initiative  re¬ 
quiring  brokerages,  clearing¬ 
houses  and  other  industry 
players  to  adjust  their  systems 
to  settle  all  transactions  in 
three  days  instead  of  five. 

Dieckmann  said  he’s  proud 
of  his  ability  to  build  a  strong 
team. 

“I’m  not  afraid  to  find  people 
who  are  smarter  than  I  am  to 
manage  components  of  a  pro¬ 
gram.  If  you  do  that,  your  proj¬ 
ects  are  generally  going  to  be 
successful,”  he  said.  I 


SWIMMING  AT  HIGH  Y2K  TIDE 


PROJECT  UPDATE 


DESPITE  A  BOSS’S  skepticism,  Jean  Kirkpatrick  of 
Union  Pacific  forged  ahead  to  fix  bugs  in  300,000  apps 


It  can  access  terabytes  of  data. 

It  can  support  thousands  of  users, 
it  can  power  mission-critical  applications. 


Microsoft 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?* 


It  just  can’t  do  it  alone. 


Introducing  Microsoft®  SQL  Server"  7.0,  fully  supported  by  the  biggest  names  in  enterprise 
computing.  SQL  Server  7.0  works  with  the  leading  hardware  and  applications  to  provide  you  with  a 
completely  scalable  enterprise  solution.  You  can  read  about  these  technologies  on  the  following 
page  or  by  going  to  www.microsoft.com/sql/ 
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COMSHARE 


DOCUMENTUM 


Cognos’ award-winning  business 
intelligence  tools  leverage  Microsoft® 
SQL  Server™  and  BackOffice®  for 
a  combined  client/server  and  web 
solution  for  marts  and  warehouses. 


Comshare,  a  full-service, 
international  software  company, 
specializes  in  Enterprise  Budgeting, 
Financial  Consolidation  &  Reporting 
and  Custom  Financial  Analytic 
Applications. 


Documentum,  Inc.  provides 
document  and  knowledge 
management  software  for  Web 
and  client/server  environments, 
enabling  customers  to  share, 
reuse  and  apply  knowledge. 


//Eastman 

^Software 

Eastman  Software  provides 
work  management  software 
that  enables  rapid  access  and 
management  of  key  documents 
and  business  processes  vital 
to  customer  operations. 


FileNET  Corp.  is  a  proven  leader  for 
integrated  document  management 
software  that  unleashes  the  power 
of  information  for  corporate  and 
government  organizations. 


»OCS 

PC  DOCS  develops  a  family  of 
document  management  software 
products  that  help  customers 
dramatically  improve  their 
productivity  levels. 


PLATINUM 

TECHNOLOGY 

PLATINUM  technology,  inc.  offers 
The  No  Compromise™  Data 
Warehouse  to  help  you  anticipate 
business  opportunities  and  plan 
for  enterprise  growth. 


AGENT™ 

TECHNOLOGY,  INC. 

Enables  better  decision-making 
throughout  the  enterprise  with 
a  turn-key  solution  that  brings 
data  marts  to  the  Web  quickly 
and  cost-effectively. 


SPseagate  software 

Seagate  Software’s  scalable 
business  intelligence  solutions 
are  designed  for  superior  delivery 
and  analysis  of  critical  corporate 
information  across  the  enterprise. 


Silven 

Silvon  provides  Supply  Chain- 
focused,  closed-loop  Application 
Data  Marts  (ADMs)  designed 
to  help  companies  improve  their 
business  performance. 


Brio 

Technology 

Brio  delivers  Enterprise  Business 
Intelligence  solutions  that  empower 
all  users  to  make  timely,  fact-based 
decisions  based  on  up-to-the-minute 
corporate  data. 
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NEWSINDUSTRY 


E-MAIL  MARKETING 
GOES  MAINSTREAM 


Expected  to  be  $1B  business  in  2002 


BY  ROBERTA  FUSARO 

N  the  gold-rush  world 
of  commercial  E-mail 
marketing  and  outsourc¬ 
ing,  it’s  getting  tough  to 
tell  the  players  without  a 
scorecard. 

In  recent  weeks,  First  Vir¬ 
tual  Holdings  Inc.,  E-Mail  Pub¬ 
lishing  Inc.  and  Distributed 
Bits  LLC  merged  to  create 
MessageMedia  Inc.  in  San 
Diego.  And  last  month,  the 
new  E-mail  management  firm 
acquired  Inquisit,  an  E-mail- 
based  news  and  information 
filtering  service  on  the  Web. 

Meanwhile,  Sony  Music  En¬ 
tertainment  last  month  bought 
the  E-mail  newsletter  business 
of  InfoBeat  Inc.  InfoBeat 
has  changed  its  name  to  Exac- 
tis.com  Inc.  and  its  focus  to 
E-mail  list  management  and 
outsourcing. 

After  the  consolidation  dust 
clears,  a  few  key  vendors  stand 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  bur¬ 


geoning  market,  analysts  and 
users  said. 

In  the  old  days,  companies 
used  list  servers  from  small 
companies  or  shareware  to 
blast  E-mail  to  lots  of  recipi¬ 
ents.  Now  they’re  conducting 


full-blown  marketing  cam¬ 
paigns  by  E-mail  and  relying 
on  outside  vendors  to  manage 
their  E-mail  lists  and  traffic. 

That  has  prompted  some 
vendors  to  refocus.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Landover,  Md.-based 
L-Soft  International  Inc., 


which  was  considered  a  soft¬ 
ware  provider  because  of  its 
Listserv  product,  has  added 
E-mail  outsourcing  to  its  offer¬ 
ings.  Cambridge,  Mass.-based 
Forrester  Research  Inc.  pre¬ 
dicted  the  list-hosting  market 
will  grow  from  about  $26  mil¬ 
lion  in  revenue  today  to  almost 
$1  billion  by  2002. 


“Instead  of  spending  $3  to  $4 
per  call  by  a  telemarketer, 
companies  are  realizing  they 
can  send  E-mail  messages  at  a 
penny  apiece  and  eliminate  the 
likelihood  of  a  hang-up,”  said 
Forrester  analyst  David  Coop- 
erstein.  And  marketers  are 


Flurry  of  Messages 

■  VENDOR 

■  MESSAGE  HANDLING 

L-Soft  International 

Up  to  10  million  messages  per  day 

Exactis.com* 

3.5  million  messages  per  day 

E-Mail  Publishing** . 

10  million  messages  per  month 

*  Formerly  InfoBeat  Inc. 

**  Part  of  MessageMedia  Inc. 

waking  up  to  the  value  of  hav¬ 
ing  one-on-one,  continuous  re¬ 
lations  with  customers  via  per¬ 
sonalized  E-mail,  a  user  said. 

Houston-based  Continental 
Airlines  Inc.  has  used  E-mail 
to  broadcast  its  “Cool  Travel” 
specials  newsletter,  which 
offers  consumers  information 
about  weekend  getaways.  The 
key  to  its  success  is  that  E-mail 
lets  impulse  buyers  get  infor¬ 
mation  faster  than  they  would 
by  postal  mail,  said  Ken  Bott, 
manager  of  Internet  marketing 
at  Continental,  an  L-Soft  user. 

Consolidation  in  the  E-mail 
list-management  market  will 
continue,  he  said,  because  the 
vendors  want  to  offer  a  broad¬ 
er  array  of  services  to  large 
corporate  clients.  Those 
clients,  in  turn,  “can  play  one 
company  off  the  other”  to  get 
the  best  price,  Bott  said. 

The  biggest  pitfall  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  view  that  it’s  in 
the  spam  business.  Analysts 
say  that  the  club-like  member¬ 
ship  privileges  provided  by 
E-mail  marketing  set  it  apart 
from  spam.  “But  we  all  need  to 
be  sentinels  [against  spam], 
because  that  yuck  can  get  on 
all  of  us,”  said  Tom  Detmer, 
CEO  and  president  of 
Exactis.com  Inc.  in  Denver.  ► 


AT&T  Inks  Cable  Deal 


Even  as  long-distance  phone  giant 
AT&T  waits  for  its  pending  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Tele-Communications  Inc. 
(TCI)  to  close,  it  has  plunged  ahead 
into  another  cable  deal  -  a  joint 
venture  with  Time  Warner  Inc.  to 
offer  local  telephone  service  in  33 
U.S.  states  via  cable  television 
lines.  The  two  companies  said  they 
expect  to  test  the  AT&T-branded 
service  in  one  or  two  cities  by  year’s 
end  and  to  offer  it  commercially 
next  year. 


Display  Prices  to  Rise 

During  the  next  six  months,  the 
world’s  top  makers  of  thin-film 
transistor  LCDs  will  raise  prices  - 
in  some  cases  by  nearly  30%  -  in 
an  effort  to  bring  their  screen 
businesses  back  into  the  black,  the 
IDG  News  Service  reported  from 
Tokyo.  But  price-conscious  PC 
makers  won't  be  able  to  pass  the 
higher  costs  along  to  customers  in 
products  such  as  notebook  PCs  or 
flat-panel  displays,  said  Akira 
Minamikawa,  an  analyst  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  Japan  Ltd. 


Study:  High-Tech  Mergers 
Often  Lead  to  Paralysis 


‘ Cultural  issues’ 

need  attention 


BY  STACY  COLLETT 

During  the  glitzy  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  high-tech  merger, 
shareholders  often  are 
promised  a  big  payoff  as  stock 
prices  soar.  But  after  the 


hoopla  eases,  it’s  often  the  cus¬ 
tomers  who  pay  a  hefty  price 
as  the  merged  company  is  par¬ 
alyzed  by  new-product  delays, 
stalled  sales  and  restless  top 
talent  looking  for  the  exits. 

Some  50%  to  70%  of  high- 
tech  acquisitions  suffer  these 
potentially  fatal  consequences, 
according  to  a  recent  study  by 
the  management  consulting 


firm  Hay  Group  Inc.  in 
Philadelphia.  The  problem  is 
that  companies  don’t  have  a 
plan  to  retain  the  hot  technical 
talent  they  need  to  make  the 
deal  work,  the  study  said. 

“While  the  business  devel¬ 
opment  group  does  ‘financial 
and  technology  due  diligence,’ 
there’s  very  little  ‘people  or 
cultural  due  diligence’  before 
the  letter  of  intent  is  signed,” 
said  Art  Geis,  Hay  Group’s  di¬ 
rector  of  high-tech  industry 
consulting  in  San  Francisco. 
“When  the  deal  closes,  there’s 
no  staffing  plan  to  hand  off  to 
the  new  operations  managers.” 

Companies  that  have 
chalked  up  high-profile  acqui¬ 
sitions  recently  —  such  as  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.,  IBM,  Cisco  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.,  Sun  Microsystems 
Inc.  and  America  Online  Inc. 
—  took  part  in  the  study  along 
with  high-level  executives  at 
60  other  high-tech  firms. 

Less  than  one-third  of  the 
high-tech  executives  surveyed 
said  they  felt  they  had  done  a 
good  job  at  “cultural  due  dili¬ 
gence”  before  a  merger.  And 
three-quarters  admitted  they 
didn’t  place  the  right  people  in 


the  right  roles  after  the  merger. 

For  example,  one  Hay  Group 
client  recently  acquired  a 
smaller  technology  company 
because  it  could  turn  research- 
and-development  projects  into 
products  25%  faster  than  the 
larger  company.  But  after  the 
acquisition,  the  parent  com¬ 
pany  placed  layers  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  and  risk-averse  man¬ 
agers  over  the  R&D  unit.  “So 
they  squelched  the  thing  they 
were  purchasing,”  Geis  said. 

Sticky  Merger  Muck 

During  the  lengthy  negotia¬ 
tions  before  a  merger  or  acqui¬ 
sition  is  finalized,  many  firms 
suffer  some  paralysis.  “People 
just  stop,”  said  Larraine  Segil, 
author  of  Intelligent  Business 
Alliances.  “They’ll  start  push¬ 
ing  [critical  work]  further  out 
or  shelving  it.  If  things  don’t 
get  sorted  out  in  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time,  it  could  affect 
productivity.” 

The  trend  is  for  companies 
such  as  Cisco  and  Sun 
to  put  human  resources  pro¬ 
fessionals  on  the  development 
teams  that  spearhead  acquisi¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  study.  I 


Hitachi  Buys 
EDS  Stake 

Hitachi  Ltd.  announced  that  it  will 
buy  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.’s 
stake  in  Hitachi  Data  Systems 
Corp.,  which  was  formed  by  the 
two  firms  in  1989  to  sell  and  service 
Hitachi  mainframe  and  storage 
products.  Terms  of  the  agreement 
weren’t  disclosed,  but  parent 
Hitachi  will  assume  full  control 
over  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based 
Hitachi  Data  Systems  no  later  than 
April  21. 


Hot  Prospects 

Projected  1999  growth* 


■  Printed  circuit  boards  14% 


■  Semiconductors 

10.2% 

h  Computers  and 
peripherals 

8.7% 

■Telecommunications 

equipment 

6.9% 

‘Growth  in  the  value  of  industry 

shipments 

SOURCE  U  S  DEPAR  TMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 
WASHINGTON 


Culture  Clash 


High-tech  executives  acknowledge  they  haven’t  handled  the 
“people  issues”  of  mergers  very  well 

q /  Said  they  didn’t  do  a  good  job  of  placing  the  right 
people  in  the  right  roles  during  the  merger 

non/  Said  they  did  a  good  job  of  assessing  the  culture 
lO  /0  of  the  merger  partners  before  a  deal 

MSaid  they  successfully  communicated  the  combined 
companies’  vision  and  goals  after  the  merger 

Base:  Survey  of  65  high-tech  executives;  multiple  responses  allowed 


SOURCE:  HAY  GROUPING.  PHILADELPHIA 


Performance.  A  range  of  screaming-fast  Intel® 
Pentium®  II  processors  up  to  366MHz.  Spacious 
hard  drives  up  to  6.4  billion  bytes.  No  matter 
which  Satellite®  4000  series  model  you  choose, 
you  can  count  on  plenty  of  horsepower  and 
capacity  at  a  very  competitive  price. 


Brilliance.  Stunningly  vivid  TFT  active  matrix  dis¬ 
plays  rival  the  viewable  area  of  desktop  screens. 
3-D  sound  systems  with  Stereo  Bass  Reflex 
speakers  ensure  dramatic  audio.  Features  like 
these  enhance  your  most  demanding  multimedia 
applications  with  extraordinary  dynamic  impact. 
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pentium*]! 


When  you  have  to  trim  the  budget, 
but  you  can't  afford  to  cut  performance. 


Connectivity.  56K  V.90  modems  accelerate 
Internet  and  remote  access  to  the  new 
standard  in  high-speed  communications.  The 
Satellite  4000  series  connects  easily  to  desktop 
accessories  and  networks  through  convenient 
built-in  ports  or  optional  docking  accessories. 


Design.  The  slim,  convenient  all-in-one  design,  including 
Hj  built-in  24X  max.  speed  CD-ROM,  floppy  and  hard  disk 
I-  ■  H  drives,  give  you  the  tools  you  need  without  any  add-ons 

||,  ■  I]  or  plug-ins.  So  you  get  top  performance  at  an  afford- 

fe  II  able  price  from  the  world  leader  in  portable  computing. 

Call  1-800-TOSHIBAorvisitwww.toshiba.com. 


TOSHIBA 


The  World's  Best  Selling  Portable  Computers. 


These  powerful  solutions  rest 


Satellite®  4080XCDT 

•  Intel®  Mobile  Pentium®  II 
processor  366MHz 

•  6.4  billion  byte  hard  disk  drive 

•  14.1 "  dia.  TFT  active-matrix  color 
display 

•  64MB  high  performance 
Synchronous  DRAM 

•  24X  max.  speed  CD-ROM 

•  Integrated  56K  V.90  Modem 

•  ESS  audio  with  3D  Sound  Support 

•  Windows®  98  operating 
system 

$3,199 


Satellite  4020CDT 

•  Intel  Mobile  Pentium  II 
processor  300MHz 

•  6.4  billion  byte  hard  disk  drive 

•  13.3"  dia.  TFT  active-matrix  color 
display 

•  64MB  high  performance 
Synchronous  DRAM 

•  24X  max.  speed  CD-ROM 

•  3Com-Noteworthy® 

56K  PC  Card  modem 
with  V.90  support 

•  Yamaha  3D  sound  effect-enabled 

•  Windows  98  operating 
system 

$2,499 


Satellite  4010CDT 

•  Intel  Mobile  Pentium  II 
processor  266MPIz 

•  4.1  billion  byte  hard  disk  drive 

•  12.1"  dia.  TFT  active-matrix  color 
display 

•  32MB  high  performance 
Synchronous  DRAM 

•  24X  max.  speed  CD-ROM 

•  3Com-Noteworthy 
56K  PC  Card  modem 
with  V.90  support 

•  Yamaha  3D  sound  effect-enabled 

•  Windows  98  operating 
system 

$1,899 


Satellite  4010CDS 

•  Intel  Mobile  Pentium  II 
processor  266MPIz 

•  4.1  billion  byte  hard  disk  drive 

•  12.1"  dia.  Color  bright 
dual-scan  color  display 

•  32MB  high  performance 
Synchronous  DRAM 

•  24X  max.  speed  CD-ROM 

•  3Com-Noteworthy 
56K  PC  Card  modem 
with  V.90  support 

•  Yamaha  3D  sound  effect-enabled 

•  Windows  98  operating 
system 

$1,399 


pentiumsH 


To  find  out  more,  call  1-800-TOSHIBA.  Or  visit  www.toshiba.com. 
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comfortably  on  your  bottom  line. 


Equium"  7100D 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  450MHz 

•  128MB  hiqh  performance  Synchronous 
DRAM 

•  8.0  billion  byte  hard  disk  drive 

•  32X  max.  speed  CD-ROM 

•  Integrated  3Com  Fast  EtherLink®  XL  10/100 

•  Instant  Access  Door  for  improved 
upgradeability  and  serviceability. 

•  Value  Keyboard 

•  Windows  95  operating  system 

•  Desktop  chassis  with  5  drive  bays  and  4  slots. 
Slimline  chassis  available  with  3  drive  bays 
and  2  slots. 

$1,549* 

7100D:  PV1046U-PD4J0 
7100S:  PV1045U-PD4J0 


Equium  7100D 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  400MHz 

•  64MB  hiqh  performance  Synchronous 
DRAM 

•  6.0  billion  byte  hard  disk  drive 

•  32X  max.  speed  CD-ROM 

•  Integrated  3Com  Fast  EtherLink  XL  10/100 

•  Instant  Access  Door  for  improved 
upgradeability  and  serviceability. 

•  Value  Keyboard 

•  Windows  95  operating  system 

•  Desktop  chassis  with  5  drive  bays  and  4  slots. 
Slimline  chassis  available  with  3  drive  bays 
and  2  slots. 

$1,199* 

7 1 00D:  PV1 046U-D34J0 
7100S:  PV1045U-D34J0 


Equium  7100S 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  350MHz 

•  64MB  hiqh  performance  Synchronous 
DRAM 

•  6.0  billion  byte  hard  disk  drive 

•  32X  max.  speed  CD-ROM 

•  Instant  Access  Door  for  improved 
upgradeability  and  serviceability. 

•  Value  Keyboard 

•  Windows  95  operating  system 

•  Slimline  chassis  available  with  3  drive  bays 
and  2  slots.  Desktop  chassis  with  5  drive  bays 
and  4  slots. 


7100S:  PV1045U-324J0 
7 1 00D:  PV1 046U-324 JO 


TOSHIBA 

Portables.  Desktops.  Servers. 
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PAUL  GILLIN 


Y2K  escape  clause 


FACED  WITH  an  almost  certain  flood  of  year  2000-related 
litigation,  industry  groups  are  banding  together  to  try  to 
limit  their  liability.  Users  should  oppose  those  efforts  with 
all  their  power.  This  legal  debate  is  tricky  because  the  com¬ 
batants  are  equally  opportunistic  and  unpleasant.  On  one 
side  is  the  Information  Technology  Association  of  America,  in 
alliance  with  various  other  industrial  groups.  They  have  proposed  a 


law  that,  among  other  things, 
would  limit  punitive  damages  in 
year  2000  cases  to  triple  damages 
and  give  defendants  90  days  to  fix 
a  problem  before  being  named  in 
a  suit.  On  the  other  side  are 
lawyers’  associations  that  antici¬ 
pate  a  bonanza  of  fees,  even  if  the 
year  2000  problem  doesn’t  turn 
out  to  be  that  serious. 

Hard  as  it  is  to  find  a  good  guy, 
you  have  to  give  the  lawyers  their 
due.  Year  2000  may  be  their 
opportunity,  but  it  isn’t  their 
problem. 

The  problem  belongs  —  hook,  line  and 
sinker  —  to  the  vendors  that  capriciously 
ignored  warnings  from  as  long  ago  as  the  late 
70s  and  that  now  are  trying  to  buy  a  free 
pass  from  Congress.  It’s  appalling  to  look  at 
the  list  of  recent  software  products  that  have 
year  2000  problems.  It  has  been  five  years 
since  year  2000  awareness  washed  over  the 
computer  industry,  which  makes  it  difficult 


to  believe  that  products  such  as 
Office  97  aren’t  fully  compliant. 

The  industry  players  behind  this 
legislation  package  are  the  same 
ones  that  helped  push  through  the 
Trojan  horse  called  the  Year  2000 
Information  and  Readiness  Disclo¬ 
sure  Act  last  October.  That  bill 
provides  vendors  with  a  cloak  of 
legal  protection  based  on  past 
statements  about  efforts  to  correct 
the  problem.  The  industry  players 
have  tried  to  color  the  bills  as 
reasonable  hedges  against  frivo¬ 
lous  lawsuits  that  will  sap  the  legal  system 
post-new  year.  Yet  defendants  in  personal 
injury  and  class-action  suits  enjoy  no  such 
protections. 

Vendors  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  prepare 
for  2000.  The  fact  that  some  were  more 
preoccupied  with  quarterly  earnings  and 
stock  options  than  in  protecting  their  cus¬ 
tomers  is  no  excuse  for  giving  them  a  get- 
out-of-jail-free  card  now.  I 


Paul  6ILUN  is  editor  in 
chief  of  Computerworld. 
Contact  him  at 

paul_gillin@ 

computerworld.com 


DAN  GILLMOR 

Intel  blew  it  on  PC 
privacy,  but  the 
need  remains 

INTEL  SET  OFF  a  privacy  firestorm 
with  its  recent  announcement  that  it 
would  embed  network-trackable 
serial  numbers  into  its  new  Pentium  III 
chips.  The  company  promoted  the  idea 
as  a  fine  way  to  enhance  electronic- 
commerce  security,  but  privacy  advo¬ 
cates  focused  on  its  Big  Brotherish 
aspects.  [CW,  Jan.  25  and  Feb.  1] 

Intel  has  dug  itself  a  hole  with  this  plan  and  has 
shown  again  that  major 
American  companies  are 
amazingly  tone-deaf  when 
it  comes  to  understanding 
regular  people  and  their 
worries.  The  chip-making 
giant  could  have  made  a 
better  case  if  it  had 
focused  on  the  serial- 
number  notion  in  large 
enterprises,  where  keep¬ 
ing  tabs  on  information- 
technology  assets  is  a 
serious  chore.  IT,  in  fact, 
should  be  thrilled  with 
the  sbheme. 

IT  has  long  had  a  way  to  track  computers  and 
other  equipment.  Ethernet  nodes  have  ID  num¬ 
bers,  after  all.  And  there  are  identifiers  in  work¬ 
stations  from  companies  such  as  Sun  and 
Hewlett-Packard.  Again,  this  makes  sense  in  the 
enterprise. 

But  it’s  a  red  flag  for  consumers,  who  want  pri¬ 
vacy  and  security.  Intel  is  telling  us  we  can’t  have 
both.  That’s  bull,  and  Intel  knows  it. 

At  least  Intel  backed  off  from  its  original 
stance,  by  making  the  default  condition  for  the 
serial  numbers  be  “off.”  Computer  users  will  have 
to  turn  them  on  before  the  network  can  query 
them.  Perhaps,  as  one  cynic  suggested,  this  was 
the  company’s  long-planned  fallback  position, 
though  I  suspect  Intel  was  genuinely  surprised  by 
the  reaction. 

But  as  critics  have  noted,  the  ID  scheme  has 
some  fundamental  flaws.  “The  basic  problem  is 
there’s  no  secure  way  of  querying  the  number,  so 
you  have  no  verification  the  number  is  accurate,” 
cryptography  expert  Bruce  Schneier  told  Com¬ 
puterworld  last  week. 

IT  will  come  under  pressure  from  marketing  in 
many  enterprises  that  have  Web  presences  or  sell 
products  online. 

The  pressure  will  be  to  force  customers  to  turn 
on  their  chip  IDs  so  they  can  transact  business.  If 
you  do,  be  prepared  for  trouble.  The  same  organi¬ 
zations  that  are  promising  to  boycott  computers 
using  the  Pentium  III  will  likely  look  askance  at 


dan  gillmor  is  technolo¬ 
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companies  that  use  the  IDs. 

One  of  the  chief  ironies  in  this  brouhaha  is  the 
setting  for  Intel’s  announcement:  the  annual  RSA 
Data  Security  Conference,  held  last  month  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.  The  initials  RSA  stand  for  a  technique 
for  public-key  encryption. 

Public-key  cryptography  provides  an  extremely 
safe  way  to  send  information  plus  a  way  to  verify 
who  sent  it.  A  robust  public-key  infrastructure 
would  do  more  for  electronic  commerce  than  all 
the  chip  serial  numbers,  but  law-enforcement 
agencies  don’t  want  strong  cryptography  to 
become  ubiquitous  because  they  fear  criminals 
could  shield  their  communications  more  easily. 

IT  will  do  us  all  favor  by  using  the  Pentium  III 
serial  numbers  internally  only  and  pushing  hard 
for  the  public-key  infrastructure  everywhere. 
That,  not  Big  Brotherism,  is  the  way  to  achieve 
security  and  privacy.  > 

DAVID  MOSCHELLA 

AOL  is  wrong 
to  lobby  for  cable 
Net  regulation 


share  than  all  the  cable  companies  put  together, 
and  any  worries  about  what  things  will  look  like 
in  five  years  are  pure  speculation.  It’s  not  the 
FCC’s  job  to  divine  the  prospects  for  cable 
modems,  DSL  and  wireless  broadband.  That’s  for 
the  market  to  decide. 

AOL  does  have  good  reason  to  be  concerned. 

It’s  not  at  all  clear  how  it  will  fit  into  the  high 
bandwidth  world  of  the  21st  century.  But  this 
uncertainty  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
Internet  service  provider  business. 

AOL  has  done  a  great  job  of  making  it  easy  for 
consumers  to  get  on  the  Net,  but  its  dependence 
on  other  company’s  wires  has  always  made  it  vul¬ 
nerable  to  changing  transmission  technologies. 
Brand  development  and  ease  of  use  don’t  consti¬ 
tute  a  long-term  technology  strategy. 

Much  has  been  made  about  @Home’s  plan  to 
purchase  Excite.  The  fear  is  that  cable  companies 
will  favor  their  own  content  providers  and  shut 
out  others. 

Well,  maybe,  but  it’s  at  least  as  likely  that  any 
such  efforts  will  prove  counterproductive.  My 
guess  is  that  cable  vendors  will  be  better  off 
copying  the  early  strategies  of  Microsoft  and  Intel 
by  positioning  themselves  as  relatively  neutral 
technology  providers. 

No  one  really  knows,  but  when  companies  as 
diverse  as  Disney  and  @Home  are  both  buying 


portals,  you  can  be  sure  that  the  market’s  direc¬ 
tion  is  far  from  settled. 

Politically,  AOL  is  in  an  extremely  weak  posi¬ 
tion.  For  years,  the  Internet  community  has  asked 
Washington  to  leave  the  community  alone,  and 
Washington  has  complied:  It  has  granted  the 
Internet  community  a  critical  moratorium  on  tax¬ 
ation,  a  good-faith  experiment  in  privacy  self-reg¬ 
ulation,  looser  policies  on  encryption,  etc. 

Given  Washington’s  heartening  support,  it’s 
neither  a  pretty  nor  impressive  sight  to  see  a  mar¬ 
ket  leader  like  AOL  cry  out  for  government  help 
the  first  time  changing  technologies  appear  to 
work  against  it. 

Understandably,  the  online  community  thinks 
highly  of  itself. 

But  sometimes  pride  comes  across  as  arro¬ 
gance,  and  sometimes  arrogance  leads  to  a  sense 
of  entitlement. 

Internet  companies  like  to  talk  about  industry 
convergence,  but  what  they  usually  envision  is 
more  a  takeover  of  all  those  stodgy  cable  and 
phone  types.  This  is  unlikely. 

In  an  increasingly  network-centric  era,  isn’t  it 
only  natural  that  the  actual  network  owners 
should  emerge  as  big-time  players?  Local  band¬ 
width  is  key,  and  AOL  and  other  Internet  service 
providers  don’t  have  it.  That’s  not  Washington’s 
problem;  it’s  AOL’s.  ► 


A  LITTLE  ADVICE  to  America 

Online:  There’s  no  way  the  U.  S. 
government  will  or  should 
require  cable  TV  companies  to  open  up 
their  networks  to  you  and  other  Internet 
service  providers.  So  save  your  PR  cam¬ 
paigns,  lobbying  budgets  and  political 
chits  for  more  winnable  battles.  This 
one’s  a  loser. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  has 
two  priorities:  to  nurture  real  competition  at  the 

local  level  and  to  acceler¬ 
ate  the  deployment  of 
broadband  capabilities. 
Enhanced  cable  services 
currently  are  its  best  hope 
for  achieving  both  goals, 
but  only  if  cable  vendors 
invest  billions  to  upgrade 
their  networks. 

Because  consumers  are 
responding  favorably  to 
high-speed  cable  modem 
services,  this  investment 
is  finally  starting  to  hap¬ 
pen.  The  last  thing  the 
FCC  should  do  is  cloud 
the  financial  picture  by  regulating  cable  compa¬ 
nies  as  if  they  were  local  telephone  suppliers. 

That’s  exactly  what  we’re  trying  to  get  away 
from. 

AOL  says  government  intervention  is  the  only 
way  to  avoid  having  a  few  companies  control  the 
high  bandwidth  pipes  to  the  home.  This  could 
eventually  prove  true. 

But  today,  AOL  has  far  more  Internet  market 
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More  predictions  for  1999  and  beyond:  The  bike 
makes  a  comeback,  Linux  doubles  its  user  base 


Dec.  31, 1999, 11:59 
p.m.  will  be  the 
start  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  trends  as  the  age 
of  year  2000  is  ushered 
in  [“Predictions  for  1999: 
Pyrrhic  victories 
abound,”  CW,  Dec.  14] 
These  trends  will  be 
children  resulting  from 
that  event: 

■  Families  will  return  to 
their  nuclear  structure 
with  multiple  genera¬ 
tions  in  one  household  at 
first  for  survival,  but 
then  people  will  find  it  a 
better  way  to  live. 

■  A  hard  day’s  work  will 
take  on  new  meaning. 

■  People  will  read  more 
and  learn  to  play  more. 

■  Kids  will  actually  be 
seen  outside  again. 

■  Agriculture,  gardening, 
hunting  and  fishing  will 
be  extremely  popular. 

■  Religious  faith  will 
increase. 

■  Conservation  and 
recycling  will  become 


commonplace. 

■  Inventions  will 
increase. 

■  The  bicycle  will  make 
a  big  comeback. 

■  Neighborhoods  will 
become  communities 
again. 

Dave  Shattuck 

Alliance,  Ohio 
shattuck@bright.net 

I  JUST  READ  “Predic¬ 
tions  for  1999:  Pyrrhic 
victories  abound” 
and  must  say  you  will  be 
eating  your  words  con¬ 
cerning  Linux. 

Linux  is  much  differ¬ 
ent  from  all  the  other 
technologies  that  have 
come  and  gone. 

I  have  been  using 
Linux  servers  in  mission- 
critical  systems  since 
early  in  1996. 1  now  have 
over  30  Linux  systems 
installed,  and  I  am 
installing  two  to  three 
new  systems  a  week. 

We  have  evaluated  NT 


4.0  several  times  and 
have  been  very  frustrat¬ 
ed  with  poor  perfor¬ 
mance  and  stability 
problems.  Windows 
2000  will  have  to  be 
truly  amazing  to  even 
make  a  dent  in  the 
growth  of  Linux. 

Jeff  Myers 

Systems  analyst 

Web  Point  Communications 

Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 

jeff@wpc.net 

After  reading 
Bill  Laberis’  pre¬ 
dictions  for  1999, 
I  felt  tempted  to  offer 
you  mine. 

Regardless  what  hap¬ 
pens  with  Microsoft 
(“forcing”  Microsoft  to 
port  its  vaporware  to 
other  platforms  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility),  Linux  is  going 
to  double  its  user  base, 
thus  exceeding  20  mil¬ 
lion  by  the  end  of  1999. 

NT  uptimes  will 
decrease  dramatically, 


and  Unix  will  pick  up 
more  sales  than  ever. 
Unix  administrators  will 
be  in  great  demand. 

The  very  last  one: 
Linux  will  be  adopted  by 
every  major  Unix  vendor 
(IBM,  Sun,  Hewlett- 
Packard  and 
Digital/Compaq)  as  a 
workstation  and/or 
desktop  OS,  while  they 
will  maintain  their  own 
flavor  of  Unix  on  the 
server  side. 

Give  Linux  a  chance. 
Ernest  Pecounis 
Database  administrator 
N.C.  Dept,  of  Environment 
&  Natural  Resources 
Division  of  Water  Resources 
Raleigh,  N.C. 
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LENNY  LIEBMANN 

TCO  is  a  bad 
measurement  tool; 
use  this  instead 

THE  total-cost-of-ownership  con¬ 
cept  has  been  very  useful  in  bring¬ 
ing  IT  out  of  denial.  Distributed 
computing  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
expensive  proposition,  and  gaining  a  bet¬ 
ter  sense  of  how  much  money  has  been 
sucked  up  by  PC  ownership  has  helped 
to  mitigate  desktop  madness.  But  the 
repercussions  of  TCO-mania  should  go  beyond 
slightly  saner  PC  management  practices.  In  fact, 
TCO  really  offers  a  very  primitive  view  of  tech¬ 
nology  spending  and  needs  to  be  replaced  by 

more  sophisticated  IT 
financial  metrics. 

Here’s  why: 

The  myth  of  the  TCO 
benchmark:  People  talk 
about  TCO  as  if  there 
were  some  magical 
benchmark  that  IT  man¬ 
agers  could  use  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  well  they’re 
managing  desktop  costs. 
That’s  absurd.  A  software 
development  firm  with 
revenue-per-employee 
(RPE)  of  $400,000  obvi¬ 
ously  has  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  reasons  to  deploy  PCs  that  are  twice  as 
expensive  to  operate  as  a  widget  maker  with  RPE 
of  $200,000.  So  the  fact  that  the  “average”  cost  of 
owning  a  PC  over  its  life  cycle  is  X  is  meaning¬ 
less. 

PC  ownership  costs  depend  on  how  they’re 
used.  Does  anyone  care  what  the  average  sales¬ 
person’s  salary  is?  No.  We  care  about  how  much 
they  sell  and  are  willing  to  adjust  our  “salesper¬ 
son  TCO”  accordingly. 

The  irrelevance  of  resource-specific  TCO:  Who  real¬ 
ly  cares  what  it  costs  to  “own”  a  PC  anyway?  Do 
factory  managers  talk  obsessively  about  the  cost 
of  owning  a  die-stamping  machine?  No.  While 
they  certainly  control  their  maintenance  costs, 
what  they’re  really  interested  in  is  the  total  cost 
of  producing  goods. 

Similarly,  in  IT,  life  shouldn’t  revolve  around 
the  cost  of  a  PC.  But  it  should  revolve  around  the 
total  cost  of  delivering  SAP’s  R/3  to  the  user.  Yes, 
that  cost  includes  some  prorated  portion  of  the 
PC  cost  —  just  like  the  cost  of  goods  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  model  includes  prorated  expenses  such  as 
factory  floor  space. 

What  IT  really  needs  to  do  is  figure  out  the 
per-seat  cost  of  specific  end-to-end  services. 

After  all,  a  PC  by  itself  doesn’t  really  have  any 
return  on  investment  (ROI),  but  an  enterprise 


resource  system  does  (or  should). 

Lower  TCO  doesn’t  mean  higher  ROI:  This  is  a  clas¬ 
sic  error.  The  assumption  is  that  if  you  whittle 
down  the  cost  of  a  resource,  it  will  provide  a 
higher  return  on  investment.  Not!  If  I  buy  a  cheap 
used  car  and  lose  my  job  because  I  can’t  get  to 
work  reliably,  did  I  really  save  money?  Sure,  IT 
must  control  costs,  but  not  through  some  arbi¬ 
trary  goal  that  isn’t  linked  to  real  business  drivers. 

As  an  alternative  financial  metric  for  IT,  I  sug¬ 
gest  a  service-  and/or  application-specific  seat- 
cost  as  a  percentage  of  revenue  per  employee,  or 
SC/RPE  (pronounced  “scrape”  in  deference  to 
the  buzzword  gods).  SC/RPE  is  better  than  TCO 
in  two  important  ways: 

■  It  deals  with  the  cost  of  delivering  real  services 
as  opposed  to  out-of-context  resource  costs. 

■  It  incorporates  the  actual  financial  activity  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  computing  environment  —  thereby 
adjusting  itself  to  businesses  with  very  different 
profiles.  Alignment  of  IT  with  the  business  is 
contingent  on  the  alignment  of  IT  spending  with 
business  goals.  SC/RPE  is  a  much  better  metric 
for  that  spending  than  TCO,  because  it  measures 
real  services  in  their  real  context. 

TCO  is  dead!  Long  live  SC/RPE!  I 

MICHAEL  SCHRAGE 

Finally,  an  honest 
assessment 

THIS  IS  MY  last  regular  Computer- 
world  column.  Not  to  worry:  I 
loathe  nostalgia  and  sentiment. 

But  as  I  ruthlessly  scanned  my  columns 
over  the  past  seven  years,  certain  recur¬ 
ring  patterns,  themes  and  questions 
swarmed  into  clarity.  This  newly 
heightened  field  of  focus 
recalled  management  the¬ 
orist  Karl  Weick’s  delight¬ 
ful  phrase  “retrospective 
sensemaking,”  which 
describes  what  happens 
when  you  take  a  good  look 
back,  review  the  decisions 
you  made  and  the  chances 
you  took  and,  from  the 
vantage  of  where  you  are, 
suddenly  realize,  “So 
that’s  why  I  did  what  I  did 
—  of  course! 

So  this  final  column  is 
my  mindfelt  stab  at  retro¬ 
spective  sensemaking:  So  that’s  why  I  wrote  what 
I  did.  I  always  tried  to  write  about  what  I  thought 
was  most  important  for  people  in  this  field  to  fear 
and/or  embrace  and/or  confront.  Here’s  what  I 
(re)discovered: 

The  rampant  dishonesty:  The  most  important 
problem  facing  this  community  is  rampant  dis¬ 
honesty.  We  lie  about  schedules;  we  lie  about  fea¬ 
tures;  we  lie  about  functionality;  we  lie  about 
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budgets;  we  lie  about  costs;  we  lie  about  measure¬ 
ments;  and  then  we  lie  about  how  much  we  are 
lying. 

To  be  sure,  we  often  lie  with  the  best  of  inten¬ 
tions  —  to  protect  and  to  please  —  but  let’s  not 
kid  ourselves:  Dishonesty  has  become  a  manage¬ 
ment  ethic.  We  lie  and  then  complain  we  aren’t 
perceived  as  credible. 

Even  worse,  our  colleagues  and  clients  subsi¬ 
dize  our  culture  of  dishonesty  with  unrealistic 
deadlines,  silly  budgets  and  foolish  commitments 
to  customers  and  clients.  They  prey  upon  what’s 
left  of  our  integrity  with  expectations  so  bizarre 
they  might  be  laughable  if  we  actually  had  the  wit 
and  courage  to  laugh. 

The  cure?  The  glib  answer  is  a  willingness  to 
be  fired  or  leave  given  that,  economically,  times 
have  never  been  better.  The  real  answer?  Would¬ 
n’t  you  really  rather  be  thought  of  as  someone 
whose  word  and  commitments  should  be  taken 
seriously? 

The  rise  of  choice:  The  most  important  opportu¬ 
nity  facing  this  community  is  choice.  In  less  than 
a  generation,  this  industry  has  gone  from  an 
expensive  wardrobe  of  computational  straitjack- 
ets  to  a  Wal-Mart  of  customizable  digital  attire 
suitable  for  and  scalable  to  practically  any  size  or 
need.  We  have  more  choices  than  we  know  what 
to  do  with. 

But  the  more  choices  we  have,  the  more  our 
values  matter.  Solving  immediate  problems  must 
be  balanced  with  preserving  tomorrow’s  opportu¬ 
nities;  empowerment  must  be  balanced  with  qual¬ 
ity  control;  flexibility  must  be  balanced  with 
consistency. 

Increasingly,  technological  choice  forces  orga¬ 
nizations  to  confront  ever-harder,  nontechnologi- 
cal  choices.  The  questions  shift  from  “What 
should  we  choose  and  why?”  to  “How  should  we 
manage  choice?  How  should  we  choose  to 
choose?”  Technologists  who  get  to  answer  only 
the  first  question  are  servants  —  not  partners  — 
of  top  management. 

The  trade-off  challenge:  The  most  important  chal¬ 
lenge  facing  this  community  is  assessing,  calibrat¬ 
ing  and  making  trade-offs.  In  an  era  of  abundance 
and  outsourcing,  choosing  what  not  to  do  is  every 
bit  as  important  as  choosing  what  to  do  better 
than  anybody  else.  More  choices  breed  more 
trade-offs  breed  more  options  for  honest  con¬ 
frontations  with  opportunity  and  risks.  Or  they 
breed  even  more  deeply  dysfunctional  relation¬ 
ships  and  pathological  lies  between  purported 
professionals.  Virtuous  circle  or  vicious  cycle? 

The  single  most  important  thing  I  learned  writ¬ 
ing  this  column  is  that  the  real  value  of  all  these 
digital  innovations  and  networks  lies  less  in  the 
information  that  they  carry  than  in  the  relation¬ 
ships  they  create. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  all  in  the  rela¬ 
tionships  business  —  and  relationships  are  less 
about  science,  technology  and  methodologies 
than  art,  craft  and  respecting  people  even  as  you 
wonder  why  they  do  the  things  they  do.  I  thank 
all  the  readers  and  editors  who  took  the  time  and 
care  and  thought  to  remind  me  of  that  lesson. 
Good  luck.  I 


the  Leader  in  Enterprise  Wide  Mission  Critical  Information  Testing 
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What's  it  going  to  take  to  bring  your 


e-mail,  voice  mail  and  fax 

together  as  one? 


UNIFIED  MESSAGING  SOLUTIONS  FROM  LUCENT. 


Solutions  that  combine  voice  mail,  e-mail,  and  fax 


into  one  powerful  messaging  system 

Ml  (easy  to  install,  easy  to  use,  very  productive). 


That  let  end  users  receive  and  manage  all  kinds  of 
messages  from  any  phone  or  PC. 


That  maximize  performance  of  your  company's  network 
(and  return  on  your  technology  investment). 

Backed  by  Lucent's  comprehensive  service  and  support. 
See  how  you  can  bridge  the  messaging  gap  at 


www.lucent.com/octel/unifiedmessaging  or  1-800-444-5590 


(and  experience  true  togetherness). 
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BULL’S  EYE 

Retailers  use  data  min¬ 
ing  tools  to  segment 
their  customers  and  tar¬ 
get  them  with  products. 
Now  insurers  such  as 
Farmers  Insurance  are 
doing  the  same  and 
finding  that  some  risky 
areas  are  profitable. » 44 


TRAINING 

STANDARDS 

Industry  groups  and  the 
IEEE  are  working  on 
specs  that  would  stan¬ 
dardize  software  train¬ 
ing.  That  would  let  users 
pick  off-the-shelf  classes 
and  plug  them  into  their 
favorite  training  man¬ 
agement  app. » 47 


REPEAT 

BUSINESS 

The  cost  of  finding  cus¬ 
tomers  is  high  online,  so 
retailers  are  doing 
everything  they  can  to 
keep  current  customers 
coming  back.  The  key: 
track  customers’  behav¬ 
ior,  and  give  them  more 
of  what  they  want. » 48 


WARY  OF 
SUPPLIERS 

Owens  Coming’s  Y2K 
czar  says  year  2000  re¬ 
mediation  work  is  going 
fine,  but  he’s  worried 
about  suppliers.  He  has 
200  staffers  around  the 
world  testing  but  may 
have  to  switch  some 
vendors  anyway. » 49 


IT’S  THE 
DESIGN,  STUPID 

What  most  Web  sites 
and  other  systems  lack 
isn’t  engineering,  it’s 


design.  Tech  developers 
should  hire  consumer 
product  designers,  who 
focus  more  on  usability, 
Peter  G.  W.  Keen  advis¬ 
es.  But  be  ready  to  wel¬ 
come,  not  just  tolerate, 
diverse  approaches. » 58 


ARE  YOU  Y2K- 
READY?  DISCUSS 

It  can  be  hard  to  get 
your  main  suppliers  to 
sit  down  and  talk  face- 
to-face  about  year  2000 
compliance  issues,  but 
that’s  the  best  way  to  get 
honest  answers,  users 
said.  Mailing  surveys 
pale  in  comparison,  i  60 


OPEN  LINES  OF 
COMMUNICATION 

Good  project  plans  are  a 
must,  but  good  commu¬ 
nication  plans  are  what 
keep  a  project  on  track. 
Figure  out  who  needs  to 
be  kept  in  the  loop,  how 
they  want  to  receive 
updates  and  whether 
you’re  the  best  one  to 
carry  the  message.  ►  62 


THE  AGE 
QUESTION 

Older  workers  claim 
there’s  rampant  age  dis¬ 
crimination  in  IT  —  and 
employers  do  seem  to 
seek  mainly  the  twen¬ 
tysomething  wunder- 
kinder.  Recruiters 
counter  that  skills  and 
attitude  are  paramount. 
But  many  concede  that 
experienced  workers’ 
high  salary  demands 
hurt  their  chances. » 65 


MORE 

Business  advice . 67 

Careers . 50, 65 

E-commerce . 48 

Opinion:  Peter  G.  W.  Keen  .  58 

Year  2000 . 49 


USERS:  YOUR 

NEXT  HIRE? 


Geoff  Jue  is  living  proof  that  end  users  can  make  the 
best  IT  people.  He’s  part  of  a  growing  wave  of  experi¬ 
enced  businesspeople  who  see  a  move  to  IT  as  a  way  to 
make  more  of  a  difference  to  the  business.  IT  managers 
are  finding  that  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  business  and  its  customers  that 
users  like  Jue  bring  can  make  the  whole 
department  more  effective. 


44 
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FINDING  A  RICH  NICHE 


Insurer’s  data  mining  system  helps 

target  profitable  areas  for  new  business 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

Data  mining  tools 
have  long  been 
used  by  retailers 
such  as  Wal-Mart 
Stores  Inc.  and 
banks  such  as  Charlotte,  N.C.- 
based  First  Union  Corp.  to 
identify  their  most  profitable 
customers.  Insurance  compa¬ 
nies,  though,  have  had  other 
priorities,  such  as  Figuring  out 
which  markets  to  stay  in. 

But  now,  some  are  using  the 
tools  to  identify  marketing  op¬ 
portunities  to  meet  heightened 
competition. 

Farmers  Insurance  Group  in 
Los  Angeles  is  one  of  them.  It 
has  developed  a  system  for  its 
underwriting  business  that’s 
generating  millions  of  dollars 
in  higher  revenue  and  lower 
claims. 

“As  competition  has  gotten 
more  intense  in  the  insurance 


industry,  the  traditional  ways 
of  segmenting  risk  aren’t  good 
enough  at  providing  you  com¬ 
petitive  advantage,”  explained 
Tom  Boardman,  an  assistant 
actuary  at  Farmers. 

Shining  Light 

Farmers’  system  should  help 
the  company’s  actuaries  dig 
deeper  into  its  customer  base 
and  understand  narrower  mar¬ 
ket  niches  and  uncover  hidden 
loss  predictors,  Boardman 
said. 

For  example,  the  company 
was  recently  able  to  identify 
how  insuring  a  certain  type  of 
high-risk  sports  car  could  be 
quite  profitable  as  long  as  the 
owner  had  at  least  one  other 
vehicle. 

After  analyzing  reams  of 
customer  policy  information, 
Farmers  discovered  that  it 
could  lower  its  rates  on  the 


sports  car’s  cover¬ 
age  and  increase  its 
market  share  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  a  few 
other  states  “by  a 
couple  of  percent¬ 
age  points,”  said 
Melissa  McBratney, 
vice  president  of 
business  develop¬ 
ment  for  Farmers’ 
personal  lines  prod¬ 
ucts. 

She  declined  to 
specify  costs  or  rev¬ 
enue  from  the  sys¬ 
tem,  beyond  saying 
that  the  revenue  in¬ 
creases  are  in  the 
millions. 

Previously, 

Boardman  and  oth¬ 
er  actuaries  would 
develop  hunches  about  market 
trends  —  that  policies  for  two- 
door  convertibles  are  going  to 
be  more  profitable  than  poli¬ 
cies  for  two-door  hardtops,  for 
example  —  and  put  a  request 
into  the  firm’s  information 
technology  department  “to  dig 


FARMER’S  MELISSA  MCBRATNEY  says  finding  and 
scrubbing  customer  data  from  up  to  seven  databases 
“was  a  huge  undertaking” 


up  that  data  to  prove  or  un¬ 
prove  those  hunches,”  he  said. 

Farmers  began  to  develop 
the  customer  profitability 
analysis  system  with  IBM  in 
late  1996.  IBM,  in  turn,  began  to 
sell  a  customized  version  of 
the  system,  called  Decision- 


Edge  for  Relationship  Market¬ 
ing/Insurance,  to  other  insur¬ 
ance  companies  in  November. 

Still,  McBratney  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  developing 
a  decision-support  en¬ 
vironment  from  seven 
databases  and  35  mil¬ 
lion  records  was  a 
huge  undertaking. 

For  example,  be¬ 
cause  the  records  were 
spread  across  so  many 
databases,  locating  a 
customer  file  often  be¬ 
came  a  major  initia¬ 
tive,  she  said. 

That’s  why  locating 
and  scrubbing  all  of 
the  customer  data 
needed  for  the  data 
warehouse  took  four 
months  —  or  twice  as 
long  as  Farmers  ex¬ 
pected. 

Analysts  said  the 
amount  of  time  needed 
to  scrub  and  reformat  data  for 
use  in  a  data  warehouse  varies, 
based  on  the  amount  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  data. 

But,  they  added,  the  amount 
of  time  it  took  Farmers  to 
scrub  its  data  seemed  reason¬ 
able.  • 


When  Overseas  Partners 
Aren't  Technology-Equipped 

Engine  firm  jumps  hurdles,  saves  $1M 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

Electronic  commerce  can  do 
wonderful  things:  streamline 
supply-chain  activities,  speed 
inventory  turnover  and  reduce 
cycle  times. 

But  for  companies  with  sup¬ 
pliers  and  business  partners  in 
places  like  Japan  and  China, 
where  trade  restrictions  are 
tricky,  sometimes  it  takes  in¬ 
country  knowledge,  diplomacy 
and  resourcefulness  to  get  the 
job  done,  analysts  said. 

Cummins  Engine  Co.,  which 
has  been  doing  international 
business  electronically  since 
the  early  1980s,  has  earned  its 
stripes  the  hard  way  in  those 
regions  but  is  seeing  a  hand¬ 
some  payback. 

Only  100  of  Cummins’  inter¬ 
national  customers  —  repre¬ 
senting  just  25%  of  its  interna¬ 
tional  revenue  stream  —  are 
able  to  transmit  orders  and  re¬ 


ceive  invoices  electronically. 
The  slow  adoption  rate  over¬ 
seas  “is  still  an  issue,”  said  Ed 
Hubbard,  director  of  electron¬ 
ic  commerce  at  Cummins. 

To  work  through  individual 
business  and  government  re¬ 
quirements  for  electronic- 
commerce  adoption,  Hubbard 
recommended  face-to-face 

communications 
with  trading  part¬ 
ners,  especially 
when  there  are  lan¬ 
guage  differences. 
For  example,  Cum¬ 
mins  recently  field¬ 
ed  a  request  from  a 
Japanese  customer 
who  had  asked  for  16 
copies  of  four  docu¬ 
ments  to  be  sent 
electronically.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  from 
Cummins  met  with 
the  customer  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  require¬ 
ments  to  make  sure 
that  was  what  the 
customer  wanted. 

“When  you  can 
both  identify  what 
data  you’ve  support¬ 
ed,  you  can  identify 
the  most  effective 
way  to  transmit  that 


CUMMINS’  ED  HUBBARD  says  it  has  saved  $1 
million  in  the  past  five  years  by  transmitting 
international  customer  invoices  electronically 


data,”  Hubbard  said. 

Another  way  to  sell  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  is  to  find 
trading  partners  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  install,  say,  electronic 
document  flow  capabilities 
and  demonstrate  them  to  other 
customers.  Hubbard  said  he 
kept  track  of  best  practices  in 
electronic  commerce  to  share 
with  trading  partners. 

“Demonstrations  help  users 
understand  the  benefits.  Best 
practices  reinforce  commonal¬ 
ity,”  said  Hubbard,  a  six-year 
electronic-commerce  veteran. 

Your  Bottom  Dollar 

Cost  savings  are  a  good  sell¬ 
ing  point,  too.  Cummins  has 
been  using  Dublin,  Ohio-based 
Sterling  Commerce  Inc.’s  i 
Commerce:  Network  system  | 
since  early  1995  to  handle  80%  . 
to  90%  of  its  40,000  weekly  | 
electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI)  transactions.  It  has 
booked  more  than  $1  million  in 
direct  savings  during  the  past 
five  years  by  slashing  courier 
costs  and  sending  customer  in¬ 
voices  electronically. 

Cummins’  electronic-com¬ 
merce  penetration  with  inter¬ 
national  suppliers  and  cus¬ 
tomers  is  about  20  percentage 


points  above  average  for  the 
automotive  industry,  says  Bob 
Parker,  research  director  at 
AMR  Research  Inc.  in  Boston. 
For  example,  50%  of  Cummins’ 
engine  orders  to  the  U.S.  come 
via  EDI,  vs.  about  30%  for  oth¬ 
er  players  in  the  U.S.,  Parker 
said.  I 

SNAPSHOT 

Stay  the  Course 


CIO  hiring  plans,  Q1 1999 


L  Will  decrease:  1% 

—  Don’t  know:  1% 

Base:  103  IT  managers  at  companies 
with  100  or  more  employees 

SOURCE  RHI  CONSULTING  INC  MENLO  PARK 
CALIF. 


82%  of  companies  AREN'T  PREPARED 

to  handle  a  computer  system  disaster: 


[Care  to  know  if  you're  one  of  fftem?] 


Computer  system  disasters  cost  companies  millions.  Indeed, 
it  can  lead  to  the  company's  destruction.  What,  you  may  ask, 
can  assure  your  company's  survival?  Only  an  airtight,  proven 
data  backup  plan.  An  essential  ingredient  of  which  is  DLTtape 
technology,  the  industry  standard  in  reliable  tape  backup 
systems.  And  DLTtape  system  vendors,  working  in  conjunction 
with  a  number  of  disaster  recovery  experts,  can  provide  you 
with  the  information,  tools  and  expertise 
you  need  to  survive  a  catastrophe.  To  find 
out  how  secure  your  company  is,  visit  us 
at  www.DLTtape.com/Provelt!  or  call 
1  -888-DLTtape. 

‘Comdisco  1997  Vulnerability  Index* 
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FOR  THE  BOOKSHELF 

A  handful  of  new  titles  for  IT  professionals  By  Alan  Earls 


Executive  Temping  -  A  Guide 
for  Professionals 

By  Saralee  Terry  Woods 

John  Wiley  &  Sons  Inc., 
New  York,  1998; 

235 pages;  $16.95, 
paperback 
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Executive  Temping 
provides  a  broadbrush 
overview  of  opportu¬ 
nities  in  a  variety  of 
career  fields,  includ¬ 
ing  information  technology. 

Despite  the  book’s  title,  the 
emphasis  is  primarily  on  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  advanced  skills 
—  not  on  those  seeking  execu¬ 
tive  positions. 

Unfortunately,  however, 
none  of  the  sections  provide 
much  depth. 
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Indeed,  most  professionals 
in  a  given  sector  will  probably 
already  have  about  as  much 
understanding  of  the 
“temping  phenome¬ 
non”  in  their  corner 
of  the  world  as 
Woods  provides  in 
this  book. 


The  Consultative 
Approach:  Partnering  for 
Results 

By  Virginia  LaGrossa  and 
Suzanne  Saxe 
Jossey-Bass  Inc./Pfeiffer 
Printing  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
1998;  190  pages;  $16.95, 
hardcover 

Despite  its  title,  The  Consulta¬ 
tive  Approach  isn’t  aimed  at 


consultants,  though  they  prob¬ 
ably  will  find  it  useful.  Rather, 
it’s  targeted  at  professionals  in 
general. 

Its  main  thesis  is  that  the 
world  of  work  has  changed. 
Professionals  are  no  longer 
expected  to  merely  deliver 
specific  expertise  —  they’re 
expected  to  deliver  solutions 
that  help  the  business. 

And  that  means  having  the 
skills  needed  to  identify  prob¬ 
lems  and  gain  input  and  coop¬ 
eration  from  others. 

This  is  what  Saxe  and 
LaGrossa  call  the  “consulta¬ 
tive  approach.” 

IT  professionals  —  with 
their  increasingly  central  role 
as  problem-solvers  —  will  find 
this  well-researched  and  well- 


organized  book  useful  and 
instructive. 

What  LaGrossa  and  Saxe 
offer  are  lots  of  examples  from 
the  real  world  as  well  as 
thoughtful  commentary  about 
how  to  remake  one’s  skills, 
workplace  and  colleagues  into 
the  new  business  mold. 

Work  &  Rewards  in  the  Virtual 
Workplace  -  A  New  Deal  for 
Organizations  and  Employees 
By  N.  Frederic  Crandall,  PhD., 
and  Marc  J.  Wallace  Jr.,  PhD. 
Amacom  Books,  New  York, 
1998;  258 pages;  $27.95, 
hardcover 

Are  you  managing  a 
virtual  workforce? 

Or  are  you  perhaps 
part  of  one?  Work  & 

Rewards  in  the  Virtual 
Workplace  provides  a 
handbook  for  think¬ 
ing  about  the  complex  new 
management  issues  raised  by 
technological  and  social 


changes.  Although  many  of 
the  results  of  this  new  way  of 
working  are  positive,  the 
management  challenges  are 
enormous. 

For  instance,  it’s  common¬ 
place  for  a  manager  to 
encounter  a  direct  report  in 
person  on  only  rare  occasions. 

Work  &  Rewards  in  the  Vir¬ 
tual  Workplace  provides  a 
textbook  approach  to  adapting 
management  outlooks  and 
methods  to  these  new  chal¬ 
lenges.  The  authors  have 
talked  to  a  wide  spectrum  of 
real-world  practitioners,  so 

their  suggestions  have 
a  ring  of  truth. 

Work  Less,  Make  More 
By  Jennifer  White 
Kendall/Hunt  Publish- 
f  ing,  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
1998;  167  pages;  $25, 
hardcover  and 
CD-ROM 

With  a  title  that’s  bound  to 
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provoke  a,  “Yah,  right,”  reac¬ 
tion  from  most  any  healthy 
cynic,  Work  Less,  Make  More 
has  its  work  cut  out  for  it.  Still, 
after  a  few  pages,  Jennifer 
White’s  daring  premise  begins 
to  make  more  sense.  White  is 
a  “personal  coach”  who  works 
with  individuals  to  “maximize 
their  achievements.” 

In  a  nutshell,  she  argues  that 
most  people  play  the  work 
game  by  someone  else’s  rules. 
As  a  consequence,  they  may 
not  make  the  best  use  of  their 
skills  and  other  personal 
attributes. 

But  like  any  effort  with  such 
lofty  ambitions,  the  10-point 
plan  promises  more  than  it 
delivers.  Yet  White  offers 
many  thought-provoking  — 
even  inspiring  —  insights.  If 
you’re  ready  for  some  fresh 
career  thinking,  check  out 
Work  Less,  Make  More.  ► 


Earls  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Franklin,  Mass. 


Mix-and-Malch  Training  Is  on  the  Horizon 


Proposed  standards  could  end  need  for 

customization ,  proprietary  front  ends 


BY  BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 

Pressured  by  companies  tired 
of  building  training  courses 
from  scratch,  the  training-soft¬ 
ware  industry  is  developing 
standards  that  will  let  cus¬ 
tomers  build  courses  out  of 
reusable  course  components. 

Efforts  are  under  way  by  a 
handful  of  groups,  but  the  stan¬ 
dards  work  is  expected  to 
come  together  next  year  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronics  En¬ 
gineers  Inc.  in  Washington. 

“We  want  reusable  and 
sharable  [training  courses]  so 
we  can  stop  reinventing  the 
wheel,”  said  Annette  Crowley, 
a  senior  training  analyst  at  3M 


Co.  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

3M  has  tried  to  streamline 
training  with  a  set  of  company 
standards  for  course  develop¬ 
ment.  However,  an  industry¬ 
wide  push  toward  standardiza¬ 
tion  would  give  the  company 
more  choice  in  the  products  it 
selects,  Crowley  said. 

One  standard  in  the  works 
defines  a  format  for  cataloging 
learning  objects  —  compo¬ 
nents  that  contain  training  ma¬ 
terial  —  so  they  can  be  found 
by  search  engines.  The  IEEE  is 
developing  an  interoperability 
specification  so  courses  built 
with  disparate  training  tools 
can  work  together. 

“The  bottom  line,”  said  Bill 


McDonald,  an  advanced  com¬ 
puting  technologist,  “is  that  I 
will  be  able  to  go  down  to  the 
store  and  buy  off-the-shelf 
courseware  and  run  it  with  my 
favorite  [training]  manage¬ 
ment  system”  without  having 
to  customize  it.  McDonald  is 
employed  at  FlightSafetyBoe- 
ing  Training  International,  a 
Seattle-based  joint  venture  of 
Flight  Safety  International  and 
The  Boeing  Co.  that  sells  train¬ 
ing  systems  to  airlines. 

Today,  courses  are  still  large¬ 
ly  built  from  scratch  and  are 
proprietary,  he  said.  Many 
training  development  systems 
still  require  proprietary  client 
software  to  run  courses, 
whereas  learning  objects  —  as 
defined  in  the  specifications  — 
will  run  in  Web  browsers. 

“A  lot  of  [companies]  spend 
millions  of  dollars  developing 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Training  Spec 

Defined  points  in  the  first  IEEE 
specification  on  training  soft¬ 
ware 

m  What  is  a  course? 

■  How  are  courses  organized? 

■  How  should  courses  be  launched 
with  course-management  software? 

■  How  should  information  flow 
between  course-management  soft¬ 
ware  and  lessons? 

■  How  should  student  performance 
information  be  reported? 


content  with  a  certain  training 
tool,”  McDonald  said.  “Then, 
when  the  authoring  tool  com¬ 
pany  goes  out  of  business, 
they’re  screwed.” 

The  specs  also  should  give 
users  more  flexibility  in  buying 
courses,  said  Doug  Upchurch, 
executive  director  of  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  Training 
Association  in  Austin,  Texas.  I 
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WEB  RETAILERS  TRY 
TO  KEEP  THEIR  HITS  UP 


Customer  retention  —  via  marketing, 
promotion  —  will  be  even  bigger  this  year 


AT  A  GLANCE 


BY  SHARON  MACHLIS 

ITH  THE 
cost  of  ac¬ 
quiring  new 
customers 
on  the  Web 
running  an  average  of  $34  each 
(according  to  a  survey  by  The 
Boston  Consulting  Group  last 
year),  online  retailers  are  in¬ 
creasingly  focusing  on  getting 
customers  to  keep  coming  back. 

Some  sites  are  beefing  up 
E-mail  marketing  and  person¬ 
alization;  others  are  instituting 
loyalty  programs  to  entice 
shoppers  to  make  repeat  buys. 

“You’re  going  to  see  a  lot 
more  focus  on  retention  [this 
year],”  said  Elaine  Rubin,  vice 
chairman  of  the  industry 
group  Shop.org. 


Cyberian  Outpost  Inc.,  for 
example,  added  a  back-end 
system  late  last  year  to  im¬ 
prove  its  ability  to  interact 
with  customers. 

Using  software  from  Red¬ 
wood  City,  Calif.-based  Broad- 
vision  Inc.  that  can  track  user 
behavior  and  analyze  patterns 
of  activity,  the  online  computer 
retailer  can  better  target  cus¬ 
tomers  by  geography,  demo¬ 
graphics,  past  purchasing 
habits  and  other  attributes. 

Generating  Interest 

Cyberian  used  that  type  of 
data  to  design  two  direct 
E-mail  promotion  offers  whose 
response  rates  “substantially” 
exceeded  3%  (considered  a 
good  response  rate),  said  Lou- 


Stay  With  Us 

How  to  boost  customer  loyalty 
at  your  Web  site 
m  Targeted  E-mail 

■  Personalization 

■  Frequent-buyer  loyalty  programs 

■  Special  offers 


ise  Cooper,  vice  president  of 
worldwide  marketing  at  the 
Kent,  Conn.,  company. 

Fort  Washington,  Pa.-based 
CDNow  Inc.  —  whose  Web 
site  was  ranked  as  the  eighth 
most-visited  shopping  site  in 
December  by  Media  Metrix 
Inc.  —  launched  a  frequent- 
buyer  program  in  October,  giv¬ 
ing  shoppers  points  for  pur¬ 
chases,  which  they  can  redeem 
for  merchandise.  In  the  third 
quarter  of  last  year,  59%  of  the 


site’s  customers  were  repeat 
buyers,  according  to  Samantha 
Liss,  director  of  brand  market¬ 
ing  at  CDNow. 

In  addition,  the  music  seller 
has  started  to  use  Net  Percep¬ 
tions  Inc.’s  GroupLens  “rec¬ 
ommendation  engine”  to  gen¬ 
erate  suggestions  about  what 
additional  music  a  shopper 
might  like.  Such  software,  also 
known  as  collaborative  filter¬ 
ing,  looks  at  a  user’s  tastes  and 
purchasing  patterns  and  tries 
to  match  them  to  patterns  of 
choices  made  by  others. 

So  if  many  CDNow  shoppers 
who  buy  Dinah  Washington 
discs  also  buy  Ella  Fitzgerald, 
the  system  might  recommend 
Fitzgerald  to  the  next  shopper 
who  asks  about  Washington. 
The  retailer  also  uses  person¬ 
alization  to  let  users  customize 
the  site  for  their  tastes. 

Barnesandnoble.com  also  is 
working  with  Net  Perceptions 


this  year  to  enhance  its  person¬ 
alization  features,  said  spokes¬ 
man  Benjamin  Boyd.  And  the 
bookseller  just  expanded  its 
optional  E-mail  announcement 
program,  which  allows  users  to 
request  mailings  about  new  ti¬ 
tles  in  particular  categories  or 
by  certain  authors.  This 
month,  more  categories  are 
available  and  more  news  con¬ 
tent  is  being  sent  out,  Boyd 
said.  The  New  York-based  re¬ 
tailer  doesn’t  disclose  particu¬ 
lar  results  of  its  programs. 

In  addition  to  implementing 
marketing  programs  that  en¬ 
tice  customers  to  return,  Inter¬ 
net  retail  executives  said  they 
also  must  keep  focused  on 
such  basics  as  customer  ser¬ 
vice  and  strive  to  maintain 
sites  that  are  well-designed 
and  offer  good  response  times 
and  easy  navigation. 

“Most  sites  are  rife  with 
what  we  call  ‘rat  holes,’  ”  or 
places  where  users  have 
nowhere  to  go  except  to  re¬ 
verse  course  and  click  back  out 
from  where  they  entered,  said 
Chip  Perry,  CEO  and  president 
of  AutoConnect  LLC,  which 
operates  a  site  that  offers  infor¬ 
mation  about  used  cars.  I 


Software  Will  Let  Customers  Book  That  Oil  Change  Online 


Some  car  dealerships  hope  package 

will  keep  service  customers  coming  back 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Some  auto  dealers  have  found 
a  new  way  to  use  the  Internet: 
They  plan  to  allow  customers 
to  schedule  service  appoint¬ 
ments  through  the  dealership’s 


Web  site  and  E-mail. 

That’s  one  feature  of  new 
car  maintenance  software  de¬ 
signed  to  help  dealers  retain 
customers  who  patronize  their 
highly  profitable  service  busi¬ 
nesses.  Jerry 
Brown  Chevrolet 
in  Buford,  Ga., 
was  among  the 
first  to  sign  up 
for  it. 

“We  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  an  area 
where  78%  of 
[people]  have 
PCs,  so  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  increase 
our  service-shop 
business  while 
providing  a  ben¬ 
efit  to  cus¬ 
tomers,”  said 
Nelson  Neal, 
general  manager 
at  Jerry  Brown. 
The  dealership 


also  is  seeking  to  increase  its 
60%  service  retention  rate,  he 
added. 

Interval  Inc.  in  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  devel¬ 
oped  the  software,  called 
Service  Advisor  Plus. 

The  Web-based  package 
will  ship  next  week.  It 
will  be  sold  to  dealers  by 
Atlanta-based  Automo¬ 
bile  Protection  Corp. 
(APCO),  an  automotive 
products  marketer.  AP¬ 
CO  said  the  auto  indus¬ 
try  is  accustomed  to  ser¬ 
vice  retention  rates  of 
30%  or  less  and  retention 
rates  decline  even  fur¬ 
ther  once  the  car’s  factory  war¬ 
ranty  expires.  It  said  the  soft¬ 
ware  could  change  that,  in  part 
by  forging  an  electronic  bond 
to  the  dealer. 

“Anything  that  keeps  an  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  consumer’s 
mind  improves  that  organiza¬ 
tion’s  chances  of  getting  repeat 
business,”  said  Ron  Zemke,  au¬ 
thor  of  Delivering  Knock  Your 
Socks  Off  Service  and  president 
of  Performance  Research  As¬ 


sociates  in  Minneapolis. 

A  few  companies  outside  the 
auto  industry,  including  Feder¬ 


al  Express  Corp.  and  United 
Parcel  Service  of  America  Inc., 
use  software  designed  to  build 
brand  loyalty  and  boost  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  as  Service  Advi¬ 
sor  Plus  was  designed  to  do, 
Zemke  said. 

Today,  dealerships  some¬ 
times  call  on  the  phone  or  mail 
announcements  when  it’s  time 
for  customers  to  bring  their 
cars  in  for  service.  With  Ser¬ 
vice  Advisor  Plus,  the  dealer 


does  nothing,  saving  on  print¬ 
ing  and  mailing  costs. 

The  $30  Interval  software, 
which  APCO  recommends 
dealers  provide  free  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  typically  contains  the 
dealer’s  logo  and  a  picture,  as 
well  as  Web  site  and 
street  addresses  and  a 
map. 

The  dealership  has 
eight  pages  in  which  to 
provide  additional  data. 
The  vendor  charges  a 
one-time,  $1,000  fee  for 
loading  the  information 
onto  a  CD,  which  the 
dealer  then  copies  and 
distributes  to  customers. 

The  customer  loads 
Service  Provider  Plus  on 
a  PC  and  keys  in  vehicle 
data,  the  date  and  his  ex¬ 
pected  annual  mileage.  A  spe¬ 
cial  screen  automatically  pops 
up  when  it’s  time  for  service 
on  up  to  five  vehicles.  The 
screen  provides  a  link  to  the 
dealer  Web  site. 

Appointments  can  be  book¬ 
ed  via  the  site,  depending  on 
arrangements  made  by  the 
dealer.  E-mail  is  an  alternative. 
The  software  contains  dis¬ 
count  coupons,  which  cus¬ 
tomers  can  print  out.  I 


SNAPSHOT 

Holiday  Traffic 

Top  shopping  Web  sites,  December  1998 
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UNIQUE  VISITORS  H 

Bluemountainarts.com 

12.3M 

Amazon.com 

9.1M 

cBay.com 

5.5M 

Barnes  &  Noble* 

4.7M 

eTbys.com 

3.9M 

*  Includes  multiple  sites  under  one  corporate  ownership 
oas-j1  Surfing  habit  measurement  of  40,000  people  in  U.S. 

homes  and  businesses 
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SERVICE  ADVISOR  PLUS  helps  customers  stay 
up-to-date  with  car  maintenance 
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TESTING  GLOBAL 
PARTNERS  IS  KEY 

Owens  Corning  works  with  suppliers,  engages  auditors  for  checks 


A  CHECK  OF  37,000 
inspection  points 
has  convinced 
executives  at 
Toledo,  Ohio- 

based  Owens  Corning  that  the 
building  materials  supplier  has 
adequately  insulated  it¬ 
self  from  internal  year 
2000  disruptions. 

So  now  it’s  interna¬ 
tional  suppliers  and  do¬ 
mestic  transportation  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  information 
chief  Michael  D.  Radcliff,  47, 
tossing  in  his  sleep.  Computer- 
world  senior  editor  Thomas 
Hoffman  caught  up  with  him 
recently. 

Q:  What  is  the  company’s 
year  2000  status? 

A:  We’re  in  pretty  good  shape. 
We’ve  spent  $140  million  to  re¬ 
place  our  manufacturing  and 
core  financial  systems  with 
SAP  and  PeopleSoft  software. 
Year  2000  was  a  by-product  of 
this  replacement  strategy.  We 
needed  new  technology  to 
help  us  grow  to  a  $10  billion 


company.  [1998  revenue  was  $5 
billion.] 

Q:  How  big  a  problem  are  em¬ 
bedded  systems? 

A:  The  vast  majority  of  our 
plants  have  legacy  control  sys¬ 
tems  —  some  20,000- 
plus  control  points 
around  the  world.  An 
engineering  firm,  GEICS, 
did  an  assessment  for  us 
and  found  that  95%  were  either 
year  2000-ready  or  had  no  date 
functions.  Only  2%  were  criti¬ 
cal  to  our  business. 

We’re  spending  another  $30 
million  on  buildings  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  process  controls 
that  need  to  be  upgraded.  Most 
of  the  process  controls  are 
made  by  companies  like  Allen- 
Bradley,  big  companies  who 
are  working  with  us  to  get 
them  ready.  GEICS  and  Par¬ 
sons  Engineering  will  do  some 
remediation  on  the  process 
control  side. 

Q:  What  kind  of  contingency 
plans  have  you  prepared? 


OWENS  CORNING’S  MICHAEL  D. 
RADCLIFF  says  companies  “will 
be  discovering  problems” 
throughout  the  year  2000 

A:  If  we  have  suppliers  who  are 
not  going  to  be  year  2000- 
ready,  we  will  find  another 
supplier.  If  it’s  someone  that’s 
critical  to  us,  we  will  send  peo¬ 
ple  over  and  work  with  them. 
We  don’t  have  any  big  supply- 
chain  concerns  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  rest  of  the  world  is  in  a 
scramble. 

Q:  So  how  do  you  manage  the 


rest  of  the  world? 

A:  We  have  200  year  2000  proj¬ 
ect  managers  around  the 
world.  What  they’re  doing 
right  now  is  making  sure  we 
systematically  test  and  up¬ 
grade  our  systems  and  check 
with  our  suppliers.  We  expect 
to  complete  the  assessment  of 
our  external  environment  by 
June.  We  also  engage  our  audi¬ 
tors  [Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.] 
to  check  our  list  twice.  It’s  a 
real  motivator  if  you’re  a  plant 
manager.  You  don’t  want  the 
auditors  to  show  up  at  your 
plant  and  be  the  one  who 
wasn’t  ready. 

Q:  How  much  of  an  impact  will 
there  be  on  society? 

A:  I  think  there  will  be  nuisance 
items  —  people  distracted  by 
incorrect  billings  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  But  we  do  worry 
about  the  transportation  in¬ 
dustry  —  trucks  and  trains. 
They  use  a  lot  of  technology  to 
schedule  their  routes.  Union 
Pacific  is  an  example.  They’ve 
gone  through  a  lot  of  systems 
changes  [since  a  merger  with 
Southern  Pacific  Corp.]. 

(For  more  on  Union  Pacific’s 
$46  million  year  2000  project, 
see  our  June  22, 1998,  issue,  and 
page  29  this  week.)  ► 


MOREONLINE 


For  resources  related  to  supply-chain  and 
year  2000  issues,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


White  House  Optimistic  About  Federal  Y2K  Readiness 


Health  industry, 
states  still  a  concern 


BY  ALLAN  E.  ALTER 

A  senior  White  House  year 
2000  official  said  she’s  opti¬ 
mistic  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  year  2000-ready 
but  added  she’s  concerned 
about  key  industries  and  other 
government  sectors. 

Janet  B.  Abrams,  executive 
director  of  the  President’s 
Council  on  Year  2000  Conver¬ 
sion,  said  80%  of  the  federal 
government’s  mission-critical 
systems  will  be  ready  by 
March  31. 

The  other  20%  will  be  ready 
five  months  later. 

In  her  address  at  ComNet  ’99 
late  last  month,  Abrams  also 
said  the  White  House  is  “feel¬ 


ing  more  and  more  confident” 
there  will  be  no  big  national 
outages  in  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  electric  systems. 

There’s  “no  evidence,”  she 
said,  that  individuals  need 
take  any  precautions  at  home 
other  than  those  they  would 
for  a  major  winter  storm. 

Other  Areas  Linger 

However,  Abrams  said,  there 
are  still  questions  about  the 
readiness  of  the  health  care  in¬ 
dustry,  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  utilities  in  rural  ar¬ 
eas,  particularly  among  small 
independent  outfits.  Interna¬ 
tional  year  2000  readiness  is 
also  a  “very  significant  con¬ 
cern,”  although  most  Western 
European  countries  will  be  in  a 
“good  state  of  readiness”  de¬ 
spite  their  preoccupation  with 
the  euro,  she  said. 


The  White  House  also  is 
concerned  about  overreaction 
by  the  American  public. 
Abrams  said  the  administra¬ 
tion  wants  to  avoid  having  mil¬ 


lions  of  Americans  running  to 
the  gas  pumps  or  cash  ma¬ 
chines  on  Dec.  31  but  is  “strug¬ 
gling”  with  how  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  public.  I 


SNAPSHOT _ 

Competitor  Comparison 

GM  and  Ford  top  the  auto  industry  and  the  Fortune  500.  On 
year  2000  spending,  though,  they  have  more  to  do. 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

FORD  MOTOR  CO. 

Fortune  500  rank 

1 

2 

Spending  as  of 

Sept.  30, 1998 

$125M 

$110M 

Estimate  of 
total  Y2K  cost 

$560M 

$375M 

NOTE:  Chrysler  Corp..  in  its  10-Q  report  dated  Oct.  13, 1998,  didn't  release  year  2000 
spending  results  and  estimates.  The  No.  3  automaker  (No.  7  on  the  Fortune  500)  said  it 
doesn’t  anticipate  that  its  year  2000  costs  are  material  to  its  consolidated  results  of  oper¬ 
ations  and  financial  position.  Year  2000  costs  are  being  expensed  as  they're  incurred. 

SOURCE:  COMPANIES'  FORM  10-Q  AND  10-Q/A  FILINGS  IN  OCTOBER  1998  WITH  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


AT&T,  Lucent  Sued 

AT&T  Corp.  and  its  spin-off  commu¬ 
nications  equipment  company. 
Lucent  Technologies  Inc.,  should 
have  known  since  at  least  1990  that 
many  of  their  office  communica¬ 
tions  products  such  as  Merlin  and 
Audix  wouldn’t  be  able  to  handle  the 
year  2000  problem,  according  to  a 
class-action  lawsuit  filed  in  New 
York  state  court.  The  complaint, 
filed  by  New  York  law  firm  Beatie, 
King  &  Abate,  charges  that  the  two 
companies  violated  New  York’s  con¬ 
sumer  protection  laws  and  breached 
an  implied  warranty.  The  firm  is 
seeking  injunctive  relief  and 
damages. 


Senate  Hearings 

Two  upcoming  Senate  committee 
hearings  this  month  will  explore 
food  industry  safeguards  against 
the  millennium  bug.  Representa¬ 
tives  from  The  Kroger  Co.,  Kraft 
Foods  Inc.,  Nestle  SA  and  Cargill 
Inc.  are  among  those  scheduled  to 
testify  on  how  the  problem  could 
threaten  retailers,  farmers,  whole¬ 
salers,  distributors  and  shippers. 


Bank  Stockpiles  Cash 

The  Reserve  Bank  of  Australia  will 
print  and  stockpile  extra  cash  later 
this  year  to  fend  off  a  year  2000- 
induced  scramble  for  cash  by  jittery 
bank  customers.  The  organization 
confirmed  its  plan  in  reaction  to  a 
perceived  fear  by  customers  that 
the  millennium  bug  may  freeze  their 
funds  or  prevent  them  from  making 
credit-card  transactions  during  the 
new  year,  Computerworld  Australia 
reported. 


Americans  Concerned 

Americans  are  very  concerned 
about  the  year  2000  preparedness 
of  medical  facilities,  the  military, 
financial  institutions  and  power 
companies,  according  to  a  new  poll 
by  the  Media  Studies  Center.  The 
poll,  conducted  Jan.  11-18,  found 
that  64%  of  1,002  adults  surveyed 
said  it’s  “very  important”  that  the 
media  provide  coverage  of  how 
prepared  medical  establishments 
and  911  emergency  services  are. 
Moreover,  56%  said  the  same 
thing  about  the  preparedness  of 
the  military,  banks  and  local  elec¬ 
tric  companies. 


BUSINESSCAREERS 


IT  HYBRIDS:  YOUR 
NEXT,  BEST  HIRE 

They  know  the  company,  its  culture, 

and  you've  already  won  their  loyalty 


BY  BRONWYN  FRYER 

USSELL  ALDERMAN, 
a  onetime  business 
analyst  and  techni¬ 
cal  writer  at  $12  bil¬ 
lion  United  Health- 
Care  Corp.  in  Minnetonka, 
Minn.,  began  looking  for  a  new 
job  when  his  old  one  was 
phased  out.  Today,  Alderman 
is  a  mainframe  programmer  in 
the  company’s  billing  opera¬ 
tion.  Peggy  Wong,  a  former  po¬ 
litical  science  major  at  Furman 
University  in  Greenville,  S.C., 
is  also  a  mainframe  program¬ 
mer  at  the  company. 

Steve  Belli,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  at  The  Greenville  News, 
is  also  working  at  United 
Healthcare  —  as  a  computer 
software  engineer  in  the  cor¬ 
porate  banking  department. 

For  all  three,  it’s  their  first 
job  working  in  information 
technology,  courtesy  of  the 
United  Healthcare  Mainframe 
Programmer/Analyst  Track 
(MPAT)  program.  Says  Wong, 
“It  was  great,  because  you 
could  start  out  from  ground 
zero  and  have  a  chance  to  get 
into  the  field  of  programming.” 

Surprising?  It  shouldn’t  be, 


given  the  crying  need  for  peo¬ 
ple  with  computer  skills.  Some 
firms  are  aggressively  training 
nontechnical  people  in  IT 
skills,  with  excellent  results. 

“We  wanted  to  find  a  way  to 
hold  on  to  people  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  gene  pool  in  IT,” 
says  CIO  Paul  Lefort,  who 
manages  a  2,500-person  orga¬ 
nization.  Toward  that  end, 
United  Healthcare  founded  its 
Learning  Institute,  designed  to 
train  people  in  IT  skills. 

Working  closely  with  Rens- 
sellaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
Troy,  N.Y.,  United  Healthcare 
trains  people  for  one  of  four 
careers  in  IT.  In  addition  to 
mainframe  training  in  the 
MPAT  program,  employees 
can  receive  client/server,  net¬ 
work  administration  and  busi¬ 
ness  analyst  training.  Last  year, 
38  MPAT  graduates  found  jobs 
in  United  HealthCare’s  IT 
department. 

Ripe  for  the  Picking? 

Another  company  that  trains 
nontechnical  folk  for  IT  posi¬ 
tions  is  Pencom  Systems  Inc.,  a 
1,200-employee  IT  recruiting 
and  services  firm  in  New  York. 


“Employees  we  hired  who 
initially  possessed  little  techni¬ 
cal  skill  but  trained  heavily  in 
specific  technical  areas  are 
some  of  our  top  performers,” 
says  Pencom  Chief  Technolo¬ 
gy  Officer  Mike  Petosa.  As  an 
example,  Petosa  cites  a  former 
purchase-order  clerk  who  had 
created  a  small  database  on  his 
PC.  He  was  trained  to  install 
several  database  servers,  and 


AT  A  GLANCE 


Talent 

Scouting 

IT  managers  who  are 
keeping  an  eye  out  for 
potential  new  talent  should 
look  for  the  following  skills  and 
attributes  in  nontechnologist 
candidates: 
m  Enthusiasm 

■  Quick  to  learn 

■  Math  proficiency 

■  Budgeting  experience 

■  Logical  thought  process 

■  Communication  skills 

■  Negotiation  skills 

■  Problem-solving  skills 

■  Business  analysis  experience 

■  Project  management  experience 

■  Operations  experience 


“now  he’s  getting  the  systems 
ready  for  deployment,”  Petosa 
says. 

Although  intense  training  is 
one  way  to  expand  the  pool  of 
IT  talent,  most  companies  ab¬ 
sorb  nontechnical  personnel 
through  a  kind  of  osmosis.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Gartner  Group  Inc. 
analyst  Diane  Tunick-Morello, 
the  nontechnical  people  who 
serve  as  unofficial  technology 
consultants  most  often  move 
into  IT  jobs.  And  sometimes, 
“entire  groups  of  people  who 
have  an  affinity  for  technology 
but  also  know  what  the  busi¬ 
ness  needs  eventually  become 
interested  in  moving  into  full¬ 
time  IT  jobs,”  Tunick-Morello 
says.  She  calls  those  cases  “fu¬ 
sion  organizations.” 

Such  a  fusion  organization  is 
being  created  at  PG&E  Energy 
Services.  A  division  of  PG&E 
Corp.,  PG&E  Energy  Services 
is  an  unregulated  retail  energy 
services  company  that  pro¬ 
vides  large  companies  with 
electric  power.  PG&E  Corp. 
CIO  fohn  Keast  —  himself  a 
former  professional  photogra¬ 
pher  who  found  his  way  into 
IT  in  the  1980s  —  says  the 
company  is  interested  in  build¬ 
ing  increasingly  close  partner¬ 
ships  between  IT  and  busi¬ 
ness.  “I  don’t  see  how  a  CIO 
can  be  successful  without  a 
partnership  with  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  says. 

For  Keast,  Geoff  Jue  is  living 
proof  of  how  such  a  partner¬ 
ship  can  work  successfully.  Jue 
moved  into  IT  after  17  years  in 
sales,  marketing  and  manage- 
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ment  at  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  the  regulated  utility 
division  of  PG&E  Corp..  Jue, 
who  has  an  MBA  and  an  under¬ 
graduate  degree  in  engineer¬ 
ing,  says  he  felt  it  was  time  to 
try  something  new. 

“I  recognized  IT  as  the  agent 
of  change,  and  I  could  only  go 
so  far  in  adding  value  on  the 
business  side,”  he  says. 

In  1997,  Jue  began  working  in 
the  IT  department  on  a  cus¬ 
tomer  information  manage¬ 
ment  system  based  on  Aurum 
Software  Inc.’s  Aurum 
SalesTrak.  “I  had  no  desire  to 
go  into  IT  until  I  started  work¬ 
ing  in  the  Energy  Services  divi¬ 
sion,”  he  recalls.  “But  working 
as  a  partner  with  IT  here  drew 
me  in.” 

Today,  Jue  is  the  new  direc¬ 
tor  of  customer  relationship 
management  systems  at  PG&E 
Energy  Services  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  And  he  says  he’s  thrilled 
with  his  new  job.  Jue  manages 
a  16-person  department  of  de¬ 
velopers  and  programmers 
who  are  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  customer  man¬ 
agement  system. 

Jue  confesses  that  he  needs 
to  know  more  about  the  tech¬ 
nical  details  of  the  work  being 
produced  by  his  staff.  But 
Keast  says  Jue  has  already 
strengthened  his  career  port¬ 
folio  considerably.  “Geoff’s  a 
hot  commodity  around  here,” 
Keast  says.  “We  need  more  like 
him.”  I 


Fryer  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif 


I  recog  zed  IT 
as  the  agent  of 
change,  and  I 
could  only  <40 
so  far  in  adding 
value  on  the 
busine  ss  side. 

GEOFF  JUE,  DIRECTOR  OF 
CUSTOMER  RELATIONSHIP 
MANAGEMENT.  PG&E  ENERGY 
SERVICES 
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THERE’S  AN  EMERGENCY  BOARD  MEETING. THE  CFO  NEEDS  NUMBERS  BY  NOON! 


You  Need  Them 

Fast 

You  Need  Them 

Right 

You  Need 

CFO  Vision 


When  you’re  under  pressure  to  make  critical 
business  decisions,  CFO  Vision  software  delivers 
the  timely  and  accurate  information  you  need. 

CFO  Vision  is  the  single  source  for  all  your 
key  business  information,  both  financial  and  non- 
financial— readily  accessible  for  interactive  analysis 
and  reporting.  It’s  never  been  easier  to  see  product 
and  customer  profitability,  the  potential  impact  of  a 
reorganization,  or  key  performance  indicators — 
in  any  currency. 

You  can  view  your  business  from  all  angles 
because  CFO  Vision  is  the  first  financial  consoli¬ 
dation  and  reporting  software  that  integrates 
flexible  multidimensional  analysis  (OLAP).  All  from 
one  vendor... SAS  Institute,  the  leading  name  in 
decision  support  at  more  than  29,000  companies 
worldwide  including  the  Fortune  100. 

For  a  closer  look,  give  us  a  call  or  visit  us  at 
www.sas.com/cfo 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  CFO  Vision  a  trademark,  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  1997  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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You’ve  got  aWeb  site.  So  why 


IBM  Web  software  can  get  your  site  beyond  publishing 


blocks  for  Web 
Self-Service  apps 


Dynamic  apps  that  work  for  people  start  here. 
WebSphere™ Application  Server  combines  a  Java “  6|p mi¬ 
sery  let  runtime  environment  with  connectors  to 
databases  and  object  request  brokers.  So  you  can  bake 
business  frinctions  right  into  your  site.  WebSphere  Studio 
helps  you  create  servlets  in  record  time. 

Teamivork,  cyber-style.  Lotus"  Domino™  Application 
Server  lets  you  build  collaborative  workflow 
applications  for  rapidly  changing  business 
processes.  Domino  supports  secure,  highly  interactive  Web 
Self-Service  solutions. 

Info  to  the  people!  DB2®  Universal  Database?" powers 
some  of  the  Webs  busiest  sites  because  it  can  sup¬ 
port  a  world  of  users  with  world-class  performance. 

Fully  Java-enabled,  it  ru  ns  natively  on  all  leading  platforms. 

From  service  to  sale.  Net. Commerce  software 
combines  individual  customer  service  with  the 
ability  to  close  the  sale.  All  in  one  secure,  easy- 
to -customize  package.  It  includes  everything  you  need  to 
develop,  host  and  operate  e-commerce  Web  sites. 

I - - 1 


See  it  run  before  you  buy 


FREE  WEB  SELF-SERVICE  STARTER  PACK. 


From  product  demos  to  trial  code,  everything 
you  need  to  start  building  dynamic  self-service  Web  apps 
today  is  free  right  now  at: 
www.software.ibm.com/webselfserv. 


With  an  IBM  Web  Self-Service  solution,  they’d  all  be  at  the  front  of  the  line  for  ticket 
purchases,  reservations,  seat  changes,  flight  availability  or  frequent  flyer  questions. 


e-business 


IBM.  DB2,  WebSphere,  0B2  Universal  Database,  the  e-business  logo  an  d  Solutions  tor  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Lotus  and  Domino  are  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and/or  other  countries.  Java 


You’ve  got  aWeb  site.  So  why  are  they  still  standing  in  line?  New  generation  I 

IBM  Web  software  can  get  your  site  beyond  publishing,  improving  customers’  satisfaction  by  giving  them  tools  to  serve  ! 
themselves  to  information  and  services  on  their  schedule,  while  increasing  profits  by  freeing  your  staff  from  routine  tasks. 


and  all  Java-based  trademarks  and  logos  are  trademarks  ot  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc.  in  the  United  Stales  and/or  other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  the  trademarks  or  service  marks  ol  others.  ©  1999  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved 


Our  Java-based  Web  Self-Service  solutions  let  you  start  with  the  basics,  adding  functionality  as 


you  go. The  result:  highly  interactive  apps  that  link  to  core  data  and  business  functions  —  and  move 


you  to  the  front  of  the  line.  For  a  more  detailed  look,  visit  us  at  www.software.ibm.comAvehselfserv.  Solutions  tor  a  small  planet " 


it.-- 


“I  like  to  dig  beneath  the 
surface,  to  observe  a  trer  1 
that’s  not  widely  reported 
or  recognized.  I  look  for  the 
contrarian  view,  the  gems 
others  may  have  missed.  In 
fact,  that’s  Computerworld’s 
strength.  We  bring  a  level  of 
understanding  to  our  readers 
that  very  few  publications  o. 

I  feel  very  lucky  that  w  oat  I 
write  about  is  so  important  to 
business  and  to  our  lives.  I 
don’t  claim  every  story  is  full 
of  gold  coins,  but  I  always  h,  ve 
something  in  there  that  delivers 
value  to  our  readers.  And  I 
want  all  my  articles  to  be  fun  to 
read-  •  .because  they’re  certainly 
fun  to  write.  I’m  proud  to  be 
a  reporter.  That’s  what  I  am. 
That’s  what  I  do.” 


Gold  Miner 

Gary  Anthes,  Senior  Editor,  Special  Reports 


COMPUTERWORLD 

The  Newspaper  For  IT  Leaders 


Read  Gary  Anthes  in  Computerworld.  To 
subscribe,  call  us  at  1-800-343-6474  or 
visit  www.computerworld.com. 
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The  World  of  Recruitment  is  Changing 


TOP  JOBS  ON  THE  NET  touts  some  high-caliber  employers 


Job  Sites  With 
International  Spin 


BY  LESLIE  GOFF 

IF  YOU  YEARN  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  famous 
expatriates  such  as  Hem¬ 
ingway  or  Fitzgerald,  but 
you  write  code  instead  of 
fiction,  don’t  despair.  The  IT 
skills  shortage  is  a  worldwide 
phenomenon.  With  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  a  few  choice  Web 
sites,  you  can  scour  the  globe 
for  information  technology 
jobs  on  every  continent. 


two  jobs.  A  search  for  “data¬ 
base  analyst”  was  a  washout, 
but  “project  manager”  turned 
up  60  positions. 

The  Jobs  Abroad  page  links 
to  all  opportunities  listed  in 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 
This  section  is  IT-centric  not 
IT-specific,  with  jobs  ranging 
from  SAP  consultants  in 
France  to  Java  developers  in 
Luxembourg. 


Jobsite 

www.jobsite.co.uk 
Timely  and  far-flung  listings 
make  this  international  job 
search  site  particularly  useful. 
The  postings,  which  cover  the 
U.K.,  Ireland,  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Denmark,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland 
and  the  Middle  East,  are  never 
more  than  a  week  old. 

To  find  IT  jobs,  click  on  IT 
&  Computing  or  Jobs  Abroad, 
both  found  under  Search  by 
Sector  on  the  home  page.  In 
both  sections,  the  job  listings 
are  exceedingly  thorough  and 
include  detailed  descriptions 
of  responsibilities,  contact 
information  and  the  date  post¬ 
ed. 

The  IT  &  Computing  page 
will  return  jobs  only  in  the 
U.K.  and  Ireland.  A  search 
form  asks  for  a  job  title,  up  to 
three  key  skills,  location 
(within  the  U.K.),  industry  and 
job  type  (permanent  or  con¬ 
tract).  For  the  most  returns, 
fill  in  only  the  job  title  and  use 
a  broad  one.  Recently,  a  search 
for  “systems  analyst”  yielded 


Overseas  Jobs  Web 

www.overseasjobs.com 
Get  a  job  as  a  CICS  program¬ 
mer  in  Saudi  Arabia  or  an  IT 
manager  in  the  country  of 
Malawi  in  Southeast  Africa  at 
this  site.  It  typically  lists  30  to 
40  IT  jobs.  Browse  the  data¬ 
base  by  category  (“informa¬ 
tion  technology”  and 
“communications  &  telecom¬ 
munications”  are  your  best 


bets)  or  perform  a  keyword 
search.  For  instance,  a  search 
for  “C++  or  Unix  or  NT”  yield¬ 
ed  14  employers  with  IT  posi¬ 
tions  in  China,  England,  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland  and 
Saudi  Arabia. 

The  job  descriptions  here 
are  detailed  but  often  lack  a 
date,  and  a  handful  are  a  few 
months  old. 

Register  at  the  site  to  post 
your  resume  (in  ASCII  or 
HTML  format).  A  Resources 
section  links  to  more  than  750 
other  worldwide  job  search 
and  career  resources.  You  can 
browse  those  exhaustive  links 
by  region  or  by  industry. 

Top  Jobs  on  the  Net 

www.topjobs.net 
This  well-organized  site, 
which  features  a  very  efficient 
search  engine  and  high-caliber 
employers,  focuses  on  the 
U.K.,  Ireland,  Poland,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Australia.  A  sixth 
page  yields  a  handful  of  jobs 
in  other  locations. 

From  the  home  page,  click 
on  one  of  the  six  globes  to 
reach  the  national  page  you 
want.  Each  page  spotlights  a 
handful  of  employers  or  news 


on  local  employment  trends. 

A  pull-down  menu  at  the  top 
of  each  page  lets  you  search 
by  category.  Click  on  Informa¬ 
tion  Technology  for  an  IT  jobs 
search  form.  Then  click  Quick 
Search  Now  to  see  all  IT  jobs 
in  that  country  or  narrow  your 
search  by  indicating  a  job  cat¬ 
egory  (for  instance,  analysis, 
SAP,  development  and  so  on), 
region,  dates  available  and 
keywords. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the 
job  listings  in  some  of  the  sec¬ 
tions,  such  as  Poland  and 
Switzerland,  are  in  the  native 
tongue. 

Most  of  the  jobs  on  the 
International  page  are  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  the  U.K.,  with  a  few 
in  other  European  countries. 
They  appear  to  be  updated 
weekly,  but  it’s  hard  to  tell 
how  current  they  are,  and 
some  of  the  links  are  broken. 
Employers  include  Cadbury 
Schweppes  PLC,  Mitel  Corp., 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  Avis  Inc.,  Sony 
Corp.  and  UUNet  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc. 

Escape  From  America 
Overseas  Jobs  Page 

www.escapeartist.com/jobs 

/overseas.htm 

This  site  will  send  you  all  over 
the  Web  to  Find  international 
IT  recruiters,  career  sites, 
embassy  pages,  worldwide 
newspapers,  immigration 
information  and  just  about 
every  resource  you  could  pos¬ 
sibly  need  to  relocate  abroad. 
The  links  are  extensive, 
though  unwieldy  and  fre¬ 
quently  redundant.  Three  dif¬ 
ferent  links  take  you  to  the 
same  Worldwide  IT  Jobs  page, 
for  example.  Save  some  time 
by  going  directly  to  it  at 
www.escapeartist.com 
/jobs32/jobs32.htm.  I 


Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
New  York. 


Quick  Hits  by  Region 


■Asia-Net 
www.asia-net.com 
Use  this  colorful  site  for  bilingual 
professionals  if  you  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Japanese,  Chinese  or 
Korean.  It  isn’t  IT-specific  but 
yields  enough  IT  jobs  to  make  it 
worthwhile.  Employers  include 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.  and  Morgan 
Stanley  Dean  Witter  &  Co. 
Search  for  jobs  by  keyword  or  by 
a  combination  of  the  languages 
spoken  and  the  job  category. 

■  JobNet  New  Zealand 
www.jobnetnz.co.nz 


This  IT-specific  job  search  site  is 
sponsored  by  New  Zealand 
InfoTech  Weekly,  a  local  trade 
publication. 

It  boasts  more  than  500  per¬ 
manent  and  contract  positions. 
The  listings  seem  current,  but 
they  aren’t  dated. 

■AACI  Israel  Jobnet 
www.jobnet.co.il 
Use  keywords  to  shop  for  jobs  - 
literally.  The  site  uses  a  shopping 
cart-like  Jobs  Basket.  Recently, 
a  search  for  “programmer” 
yielded  10  opportunities,  all  less 
than  a  month  old. 
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STEVEN  K. 

BRAUN  has  been 
named  head  of 
Internet  strategies 
of  marketing/ 
brand  manage¬ 
ment  at  Aetna 
Retirement  Services  (ARS)  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  ARS  provides  retirement 
benefit  plans  and  financial  services. 
Prior  to  the  appointment,  Braun 
worked  in  Aetna’s  Internet/intranet 
division. 

He  was  previously  employed 
at  Federal  Express  Corp.,  where  he 
directed  the  development  of  the 
company’s  Web  site,  fedx.com. 


DAVID  L.  HAUSER 
has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  senior  business 
consultant  at  Rich 
Products  Corp.,  a 
frozen  food  manu¬ 
facturer  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  Prior  to  joining  Rich  Products, 
Hauser  was  manager  of  business 
systems  at  Fisher-Price  in  East 
Aurora,  N.Y. 


DARYL  LEMECHA 
has  joined 
Insignia/ISG  Inc. 
in  New  York  as 
CIO.  Insignia/ISG 
is  a  commercial 
real  estate  ser¬ 
vices  provider  in  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.K.  Lemecha  was  previously  vice 
president  of  information  services  at 
The  North  West  Co.,  a  $600  million 
retail  firm  based  in  Winnipeg,  Mani¬ 
toba.  He's  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Information  Processing  Society  and 
was  named  Chief  Information  Officer 
of  the  Year  in  1995  by  CIO  Canada 
magazine. 


NANCY  MARKLE 
has  been  named 
CIO  of  the  U.S. 
division  at  the  pro¬ 
fessional  services 
firm  Arthur  Ander¬ 
sen  &  Co.  in  Sara¬ 
sota,  Fla.  Prior  to  joining  Arthur 
Andersen,  Markle  was  executive  vice 
president  and  director  of  information 
services  at  Home  Savings  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  Irwindale,  Calif. 

Markle  was  named  one  of  the  Top 
100  Women  in  Computing  in  1996  by 
the  McGraw-Hill  Cos.,  publishers  of 
Business  Week.  She’s  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society  for  Information 
Management. 
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Wells  Fargo 
Standardizes  HR 

San  Francisco-based  Wells 
Fargo  &  Co.,  which  recently 
merged  with  Norwest  Corp. 
in  Minneapolis,  has  decided 
to  standardize  the  human 
resources  management  of  its 
100,000-plus  workforce 
using  software  from  People- 
Soft  Inc.  Norwest  had  been 
using  PeopleSoft,  and  Wells 
Fargo  had  been  using  another 
vendor’s  package. 


Last  month,  antispam  legisla¬ 
tion  was  introduced  in  the 
Texas  Legislature.  Senate  Bill 
106  prohibits  the  sending  of 
unsolicited  E-mail  and  makes 
domain  name  forgery  a  crime. 
Similar  legislation  is  being 
drafted  in  Maryland  with  the 
help  of  the  online  advocacy 
group  The  Forum  for  Respon¬ 
sible  and  Ethical  E-mail. 


Prefab  Systems 

MicroAge  Inc.  in  Tempe,  Ariz., 
announced  a  service  that  pro¬ 
vides  users  with  a  “pre-engi- 
neered  technology  infra¬ 
structure,”  including  PCs, 
desktop  software  and  the  net¬ 
work  to  connect  them.  The 


IT  Operations 

Biggest  challenges  ! 

facing  health  care  1 

IT  departments  j 

|  Lack  of  financial 
:  resources . 

50% 

'  Lack  of  staffing 
’  or  expertise . 

30% 

;  Need  for  employee 
training . 

20%  j 

;  Time  constraints  . . . 

.16%  : 

Staying  current 
with  technology  . . . . 

1 

.14%  1 

i  Interfacing  with 
the  business  units  . 

.12%  1 

,  Year  2000 . 

..9%  | 

Poor  selection 
of  products . 

.  .9%  j 

Bn;.?,  171  executives  in  hearth  care  i 
VBi  mernhes  organizations  multiple  ; 
responses  allowed 

SOURCE:  VHA  INC..  A  NETWORK  OF 
MORE  THAN  1.700  HEALTH  CARE  ORGA¬ 
NIZATIONS  IN  IRVING.  TEXAS 


Better  Off? 

Women’s  salaries 
compared  with  male 
counterparts: 


Base:  Online  survey 
of  21,000  IT  professionals 


SOURCE:  THE  COMPUTERJOBS  STORE, 
ATLANTA;  U.S.  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 
STATISTICS.  WASHINGTON 

package  contains  profession¬ 
al  services  and  computing 
and  networking  products 
from  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
Cisco  Systems  Inc.  and 
Microsoft  Corp.  Monthly  fees 
for  the  service  range  from 
S250  to  S500  per  user  and 
include  hardware  leasing, 
software  maintenance,  net¬ 
work  management  and  help 
desk  services. 


In-Person  Trading 

Members  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  voted  to  abandon  a 
proposed  alliance  with  Eurex, 
a  computerized,  Frankfurt- 
based  all-electronic  exchange 
that  is  its  fastest-growing 
competitor.  The  decision  sig¬ 
nals  members’  commitment  to 
auction-style  trading. 


Online  Auctions 

Online  business-to-consumer 
auctions  will  move  $3.2  bil¬ 
lion  worth  of  merchandise 
annually  by  2002,  New  York 
research  firm  Jupiter  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  said  last 
week.  Auction  purchasers  in 
the  U.S.  will  top  last  year’s 
figure  of  1.2  million  and  reach 
6.5  million  by  2002. 


Sterling  Commerce  Inc.  has 
announced  that  Fred  Meyer 
Inc.,  a  food  and  drug  retailer 
with  800  stores  in  12  West¬ 
ern  states,  will  use  Sterling’s 
processing  service  to  ex¬ 
change  purchasing,  invoicing 
and  shipment  status  informa¬ 
tion  with  more  than  2,000 
suppliers. 


PETER  G.  W.  KEEN 

IT  shifts  to  the 
interface  business 


Behind  a  simple  electric  outlet  is  a  massive  complex  of 

equipment,  connections,  systems  and  activity.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  telephone  and  the  most  successful  Web  sites: 
There’s  a  lot  of  IT  behind  the  simple  interface.  Portals, 
AOL,  intranets,  electronic-commerce  sites  and  other  ser¬ 
vices  are  all  instances  of  the  interface  being  the  system.  They  show 
that  IT,  similarly,  is  in  the  interface  business  now  and  must  learn  how 
to  be  superb  at  it.  Of  course,  it  must  also  manage  the  complexity 


behind  the  interface:  server  traffic,  inventory, 
delivery  and  other  systems.  IT  is  now  increa¬ 
singly  handling  what  lies  behind  the  interface 
through  alliances,  outsourcing  and  interconnect¬ 
ing  to  other  providers. 

Just  as  a  power  company’s  skills,  priorities  and 
experience  are  built  on  a  view  of  electricity  from 
behind  the  interface,  IT  has  the 
same  perspective.  Looking  from 
the  outside  in  hasn’t  been  its  area 
of  strength.  It’s  been  in  the  sys¬ 
tems  business.  This  makes  it 
weak  in  areas  that  matter  greatly 
for  the  systems’  success,  espe¬ 
cially  for  electronic  commerce 
and  Internet  offerings. 

If  IT  organizations  recognize 
those  weaknesses,  they’re  easy  to 
remedy,  provided  the  organiza¬ 
tions  let  go  of  their  old  traditions. 

For  example,  a  good  interface 
provides  for  a  natural,  simple  and 
appropriate  interaction.  But  when 
programmers  talk  about  design, 
they  mean  system  features  and 
think  about  graphical  user  inter¬ 
faces,  Java  and  “front  ends.”  That 
technocentric  thinking  shows  up 
in  the  rigidity  and  complexity  of 
many  Web  sites.  Programmers  are 
ignoring  what  has  to  happen  in 
the  relationship  between  user  and 
system  to  make  it  a  true  interface. 

Many  Web  sites,  for  instance,  let 
you  browse  through  online  cata¬ 
logs  but  make  you  place  an  order 
with  a  toll-free  phone  call.  That  complicates 
matters  if  you  have  only  one  phone  line. 

Making  the  interface  the  system  begins  with 
the  design  of  relationships  and  interactions.  The 
addictive  Web  auction  site  EBay  succeeds 
because  its  interface  is  so  simple  and  complete. 
The  site  lacks  flashy  multimedia.  It’s  plain,  even 
boring.  But  it  reflects  an  elegant  sense  of  rela¬ 


tionship  and  interaction  with  a  person.  It  makes 
the  “system”  invisible. 

Interface  relationship  design  is  different  from 
interface  programming,  and  it’s  difficult  for  IT 
professionals  to  learn.  It  requires  a  strong  focus 
on  the  relationship  between  user  and  system; 
programmers  are  interested  in  infrastructure  and 
technical  systems  design.  Interface 
relationship  design  puts  a  premi¬ 
um  on  simplicity  and  flexibility. 

IT  needs  to  bring  in  as  many  real 
designers  as  it  can  —  people  who 
design  consumer  products,  maga¬ 
zines,  fashion  items  and  promo¬ 
tions,  those  who  have  a  strong 
sense  of  customer  relationship, 
design  and  interaction. 

If  you  design  and  implement 
with  the  interface  as  the  central 
focus,  much  of  the  system  can  be 
outsourced  or  handled  through 
joint  ventures,  systems  integrators 
and  alliances.  The  IT  strategy 
should  be  to  get  rid  of  as  much  of 
the  systems  part  while  beefing  up 
interface  business  capabilities. 

These  are  obvious  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  IT  strategy  today.  But 
there’s  a  catch:  Implementation 
requires  diversity.  IT  is  one  of  the 
least  diverse  fields  in  attitude  and 
mind-set.  But  if  you  go  into  a  TV 
studio,  magazine  publisher  or  arts 
company,  you  see  workers  whom 
IT  people  might  assess  as  “weird” 
or  “flaky”  —  just  as  business- 
people  stereotype  IT  workers  as  “nerds.” 

Creativity  and  diversity  go  together.  IT  is  a 
very  powerful  culture  that  needs  to  adapt  fast  to 
an  ever-shifting  environment.  I 

Keen  is  co-editor  of  the  newsletter  “You2K  Now.”  You 
can  visit  his  Web  site  at  www.you2k.com.  His  Internet 
address  is  peter@peterkeen.com. 


Technocentric 
thinking  shows 
up  in  the 
rigidity  and 
complexity  of 
many  Web  sites. 
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Whether  it’s  a  modem  with  V.90,  an 
Ethernet  card  or  an  Ethernet+Modem, 
connect  with  the  world’s  first  Integrated 
PC  Cards.  Dongles  are  history. 

Connect  with  the  times. 

Real  Port 

The  Integrated  PC  Card 

iNothing  to  Break.  Nothing  to  Lose. 

www.xircom.com 

Toll  Free:  1-877-RealPort 

Xircom 

Get  mobile.  Stay  connected.  Go  places. 


It  usually  happens  when  someone  needs 
their  PC  Card  the  most.  But  it’ll  never 
happen  with  the  family  of  RealPort™ 
Integrated  PC  Cards.  There’s  nothing 
to  break.  Nothing  to  lose. 


After  years  of  connecting  with  external 
LAN  and  modem  dongles,  we  came  up 
with  a  better  way.  We  got  rid  of  them. 
You’ll  never  have  to  stock  extra  cables 
again,  and  your  mobile  users  will  never 
call  when  they  find  themselves  stranded 
and  “dongle-less!’ 
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It’s  you  and  your  supplier 
seated  at  a  table.  The  issue: 
their  Y2K  readiness.  Here’s 
how  to  get  them  to  open  up 
By  Kathleen  Melymuka 


Ken  Patterson  is  sick  of  year 
2000  compliance  surveys. 
“You  send  out  the  survey  and 
what  you  get  back  is  so  vanilla 
you  can’t  tell  diddly,”  says  the 
year  2000  project  officer  at 
Army  &  Air  Force  Exchange 
Services  in  Dallas. 

Patterson  has  concluded  that  for  get¬ 
ting  crucial  year  2000  information 
about  essential  business  partners,  pa¬ 
per  surveys  just  don’t  cut  it.  As  purvey¬ 
or  of  “everything  retail  except  gro¬ 
ceries”  to  U.S.  service  personnel,  the 
Army  &  Air  Force  Exchange  is  among 
the  largest  retailers  in  the  world,  but 
Patterson  says  year  2000  calls  for  the 
personal  touch.  So  he  has  begun  to  sit 
down  and  talk  one-on-one  about  year 
2000  preparedness  with  the  suppliers 
whose  noncompliance  could  close 
down  his  business.  “Nothing  beats  a 
face-to-face  for  the  very  critical  ones,” 
he  says. 

Although  suppliers  are  the  main  con¬ 
cern,  some  companies  are  setting  up 
one-on-ones  with  key  customers  as 
well.  Either  way,  year  2000  summits  are 
uncharted  territory.  “None  of  us  knows 
how  we  should  be  doing  this,”  one  year 
2000  manager  says.  But  companies  that 
have  worked  through  some  one-on- 
ones  have  lessons  to  share. 

A  Business  Problem 

First  and  foremost,  they  say,  business 
partner  compliance  is  a  supply-chain 
issue  and  must  be  addressed  by  supply- 
chain  people. 

That  may  be  the  buyer,  the  purchas¬ 
ing  agent,  the  account  executive,  the 
contract  administrator  —  whoever  has 
been  the  main  contact  with  your  busi¬ 
ness  partner.  “The  guy  in  IS  can’t  han¬ 
dle  it,”  says  Jeff  Cripps,  year  2000  pro¬ 


CRE0IT  SUISSE  First  Boston’s  Cathy  S. 
Yesenosky  (above)  says  face-to-face  meet¬ 
ings  with  business  partners  can  open  the 
door  to  a  lot  of  answers  on  Y2K  readiness 


ject  leader  for  operations  and  strategy 
at  the  procurement  and  supply  division 
at  DaimlerChrysler  in  Detroit.  “If 
something  goes  wrong  on  Jan.  1,  and 
you  can’t  get  a  part,  are  you  going  to  call 
your  IS  guy?  Probably  not.” 

Year  2000  staffers  should  work  with 
buyers  to  decide  which  partners  you 
need  to  meet,  to  keep  the  number  of 
one-on-ones  as  small  as  possible. 
“Travel  is  expensive,  and  more  critical¬ 
ly,  it  takes  time,”  says  Gary  McGee, 
manager  of  the  year  2000  project  office 
at  Cargill  Inc.  in  Minneapolis,  a  trader 
and  processor  of  agricultural  goods. 

Some  year  2000  managers  meet  with 
key  suppliers  whose  survey  responses 
indicate  they’re  in  trouble;  others  target 
all  top  suppliers  based  on  how  critical 
their  goods  are  to  the  business  or  sheer 
trade  volume. 

Buyers  who  have  been  dealing  with 
suppliers  all  along  should  set  up  the 
meetings.  Sometimes  they  can  fold 
one-on-ones  into  the  business  routine. 
At  DaimlerChrysler,  for  example,  year 
2000  readiness  is  on  the  agenda  when¬ 
ever  buyers  and  suppliers  meet.  Only 
when  routine  discussions  uncover 
problems  is  a  special  meeting  set  up. 

At  most  companies,  the  buyer  calls 
his  counterpart  to  ask  for  the  meeting 
and  follows  up  with  a  detailed  written 
agenda  and  requests  for  premeeting 
materials  such  as  project  plans  and 
progress  reports.  That  gets  everyone  in 
sync.  “They’re  not  coming  in  cold,”  says 
Bryan  Murphy,  enterprise  program  di¬ 
rector  for  year  2000  at  Canadian  Tire 
Corp.  in  Toronto.  “They  have  an  idea 
what  we  want  from  them.” 

One-on-ones  take  time  and  resources 
from  both  sides,  so  be  flexible,  he  adds. 
“Don’t  expect  people  to  change  their 
schedules  to  meet  yours.” 

Carrot  or  Stick? 

Many  year  2000  managers  are  sensi¬ 
tive  about  prying  into  their  partners’  in¬ 
ternal  affairs.  To  avoid  seeming  like  in¬ 
quisitors,  companies  seeking  meetings 


often  bill  one-on-ones  as  opportunities 
for  sharing  information  rather  than 
one-sided  question-and-answer  ses¬ 
sions.  “We  say  any  question  we  ask  you, 
you  can  turn  around  and  ask  Pillsbury. 
That  sets  the  tone,”  says  Gary  Fer- 
entchak,  a  project  manager  at  Raytheon 
Engineers  and  Constructors  in  Denver, 
which  is  providing  year  2000  technical 
assistance  at  The  Pillsbury  Co.  in  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

For  others,  it’s  just  business  as  usual. 
“In  14  years  in  the  auto  industry,  I 
haven’t  seen  a  lot  of  diplomacy,”  Cripps 


laughs,  adding  that  because  Daimler¬ 
Chrysler  has  been  paring  its  number  of 
suppliers,  those  remaining  are  motivat¬ 
ed  to  cooperate. 

Guess  Who’s  Coming? 

Probably  the  most  important  pre¬ 
meeting  consideration  is  who  attends. 
Both  sides  should  include  at  least  the 
supply-chain  contact  and  a  senior  per¬ 
son  from  the  year  2000  office.  Many 
companies  also  include  an  information 
technology  person  to  handle  technical 
aspects  of  the  discussion  and  an  opera- 
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tions  person  such  as  a  plant  manager  to 
handle  business  questions.  “Make  sure 
the  right  people  are  there  or  it’s  a  wast¬ 
ed  meeting,”  says  Cathy  S.  Yesenosky, 
vice  president  and  global  year  2000 
communications  director  at  Credit  Su¬ 
isse  First  Boston  Corp.  in  New  York. 
“Clearly  articulate  your  needs,  ask 
who’s  coming  and  emphasize  that  you 
want  people  who  can  [respond].” 

Legal  staff  often  play  a  role  in  prepa¬ 
rations,  but  because  their  presence 
would  inhibit  candid  discussion,  they 
almost  never  attend.  “We  want  to  man¬ 
age  this  through  the  business,”  says 
Nancy  J.  Mitchell,  senior  business  ana¬ 
lyst  on  the  year  2000  team  at  Pillsbury. 
“If  we  can  provide  uninterrupted  ser¬ 
vice  through  year  2000,  the  legal  issues 


will  take  care  of  themselves.” 

Dedicated  year  2000  one-on-ones 
usually  take  place  at  your  partner’s  site. 
“It’s  more  comfortable,  and  if  they  need 
additional  information  it’s  more  acces¬ 
sible,”  Yesenosky  explains. 

What  Does  It  All  Mean? 

Be  ready  to  evaluate  what  you’ll  hear. 
“You’ll  always  get  information,”  Yesen¬ 
osky  says.  “It’s  your  interpretation  of 
the  usefulness  of  it  that’s  important.” 

Reviewing  the  answers  to  your  paper 
surveys  is  a  good  preparation  because  it 
gives  you  a  feel  for  reasonable  respons¬ 
es,  she  says.  It  also  helps  to  schedule 
meetings  with  similar  companies.  “The 
ones  that  are  obviously  ‘off’  will  come 
out  at  you,”  she  explains.  “Certain  state¬ 


ments  will  just  ring  false.  It’s  harder  to 
notice  if  you  spread  them  all  out.” 

Some  of  the  information  is  nonver¬ 
bal,  Ferentchak  says.  “If  they  bring  in 
the  head  of  IS  and  their  manufacturing 
people,  you  know  they  have  a  pretty 
good  feeling  for  what’s  going  on,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  a  sales  guy  or  somebody  to 
talk  in  general  about  the  Y2K  problem.” 

The  tenor  of  their  comments  will  be 
telling  as  well.  “Everyone  has  unique 
Y2K  problems,”  he  says.  “[If]  they  tell 
you  about  the  unique  problems  they 
have  discovered,  that  gives  you  the  feel 
that  they’ve  been  there.  But  if  they 
haven’t  found  anything  unique,  they 
haven’t  looked  deep  enough.” 


Generally,  year  2000  managers  say 
that  the  information  coming  from  one- 
on-ones  has  been  honest  and  meaning¬ 
ful,  and  they  caution  that  vague  an¬ 
swers  may  not  mean  partners  are  being 
evasive.  “Perhaps  you’re  not  meeting 
with  the  right  people,”  Ferentchak  says. 
“Maybe  they  don’t  have  the  authority  or 
understanding  to  work  with  you,  so 
[you]  might  want  to  get  a  person  with  a 
different  perspective.” 

But  if  a  meeting  really  is  stalled,  look 
to  the  buyer  to  get  things  moving.  “The 
person  who  owns  the  relationship 
needs  to  handle  it  —  the  same  way  they 
handle  any  concern  about  a  supplier,” 
McGee  says. 

If  your  business  partner  is  clearly 
stonewalling,  you  may  need  to  call  in 
the  big  guns.  Cripps  has  been  known  to 
ask  his  purchasing  director  to  have  a 
word  with  the  president  of  a  supplier 
company.  “Normally,  that’s  all  it  really 
takes  to  turn  them  around,”  he  says. 

But  not  always.  “It’s  not  necessarily 
the  people  in  the  room  who  want  to  be 
evasive,”  Murphy  says.  “It  may  be  the 
instruction  they’re  under.” 

In  the  end,  a  bad  attitude  may  tell  you 
all  you  need  to  know,  Yesenosky  says. 
“If  you  can’t  get  a  good  comfort  level, 
that’s  an  answer  in  itself.” 

If  a  partner  is  clearly  in  year  2000 
trouble,  your  buyer  should  decide  what 
to  do.  That  may  mean  going  to  an  alter¬ 
nate  supplier,  stockpiling  products  or 
even  leaving  an  area  of  business.  To 
buyers,  year  2000  is  just  another  sup¬ 
ply-chain  challenge. 


One-on-one  veterans  urge  caution:  In 
your  eagerness  to  get  good  information, 
don’t  allow  the  meetings  to  degenerate 
into  adversarial  confrontations.  Re¬ 
member  this  is  about  communication, 
not  retribution.  “We’ve  at  least  opened 
a  path  for  future  discussion,”  Mitchell 
says.  “Something  may  go  wrong,  but 
they  know  we  want  to  work  together, 
and  we’re  not  waiting  to  take  them  to 
court.” 

Keep  things  in  perspective,  they  say. 
“There  is  a  future  after  year  2000;  the 
world  will  continue,”  Mitchell  says.  “So 
we’d  like  to  use  this  to  build  business 
relationships,  not  destroy  them.”  I 


Melymuka  is  Computerworld’s  senior 
editor,  management.  You  can  contact 
her  at  kathleen_melymuka@ 
computerworld.com. 


Tips  for  a  Good 
One-on-One 


One-on-ones  are  supply-chain  meet¬ 
ings.  Supply-chain  people  should 
schedule  and  run  them. 

m  Keep  the  number  of  meetings  manage¬ 
able. 

■  Schedule  meetings  with  similar  suppli¬ 
ers  in  batches.  Comparing  their  responses 
will  help  you  spot  problems. 

■  Don’t  come  in  cold.  Send  an  agenda  and 
request  materials  before  the  meeting. 

■  Check  the  supplier’s  roster  and  make 
sure  the  right  people  will  be  attending. 

■  Hold  meetings  at  the  supplier’s  facility 
and  take  a  plant  walk-through  if  possible. 

■  Don’t  play  the  inquisitor.  Be  willing  to 
share  information  about  your  own  year 
2000  preparedness. 

■  Keep  lawyers  out  of  the  meetings. 

■  If  suppliers  seem  vague  or  evasive,  let 
your  supply-chain  person  handle  them. 

■  Remember,  both  sides  are  there  because 
you  need  each  other.  Don't  get  adversarial. 


Something  to  Talk  About 

Here  are  some  “must-discuss”  agenda 
items  for  a  one-on-one  year  2000  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  supplier: 

m  The  year  2000  plan,  structure,  time  line, 
major  milestones,  organizational  chart, 
executive  buy-in,  dedicated  people  and 
leadership.  “If  senior  management  is  not 
involved,  that’s  a  very  big  red  flag.” 
says  Gary  McGee. 


■  Specific  areas  addressed  in  the  plan. 

“For  example,”  says  Nancy  J.  Mitchell, 
senior  business  analyst  on  the  year  2000 
team  at  Pillsbury,  “we’re  interested  in  what 
they’re  doing  with  their  suppliers  because 
we’re  all  so  interdependent.” 

■  Results,  including  percentage  of  their 
year  2000  project  that’s  complete.  “Up 
until  now,  it’s  been  very  hard  to  ascertain 
that,”  says  Cathy  S.Yesenosky,  year  2000 
communications  director  at  Credit  Suisse 
First  Boston. 


■  Factory  or  plant  walk-through.  This  can 
be  eye-opening  if  you  know  what  to  look 
for.  “We’ve  been  looking  at  [a  database  of 
information  on  plant  equipment]  for  a  year 
and  a  half,”  says  Gary  Ferentchak  at 
Raytheon  Engineers  and  Constructors,  “so 
I  can  spot  classes  of  automation  that  are 
susceptible”  to  year  2000  problems. 

■  Logistics.  “Will  the  elevators  work  in 
their  building?  Will  the  phones  work  in  their 
office?”  asks  Ken  Patterson,  year  2000 
project  officer  at  Army  &  Air  Force 


Exchange  Services.  “Have  they  even  looked 
at  that?  That’s  a  dragon  in  the  bushes 
that’s  just  waiting  to  get  you.” 

■  Pertinent  details.  “Where  we’re  transmit¬ 
ting  or  sharing  data  files  as  in  [electronic 
data  interchange],  we  go  over  each  one 
individually,”  Patterson  says. 

■  Contingency  plans.  Have  them  “show 
how  they're  going  to  ship  to  us  if  things  go 
wrong,”  says  Jeff  Cripps,  a  year  2000 
project  leader  at  DaimlerChrysler. 
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One  Project, 
One  Voice 

An  effective  communications  plan  can  ease 
the  pain  that  a  big  IT  project  brings 


BY  RICK  SAIA 

t’s  time  for  the  big  project.  You 
have  your  budget,  your  assign¬ 
ments,  your  schedule,  your 
sponsors.  But  you’re  still  not  set 
—  in  fact,  you’re  setting  the  stage 
for  anger  and  frustration  if  you  don’t 
have  a  comprehensive,  effective  plan 
for  communications  among  everyone, 
the  project  will  affect. 

“Communication  really  goes  to  the 
heart  of  a  lot  of  IT  projects”  because  it 
can  help  ease  the  pain  of  change  for  end 
users,  says  Rob  Hennelly,  senior  man¬ 
ager  of  financial  processes  and  systems 
at  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  in  Hoffman 
Estates,  Ill.  Hennelly  created  a  commu¬ 
nications  plan  for  a  recently  completed 
data  warehousing 
project. 

In  an  IT  project, 

Hennelly  says,  cer¬ 
tain  steps  need  to  fol¬ 
low  the  others,  “and  a 
communications  plan 
is  no  different.”  The 
steps  “need  to  be  part 
of  an  overall  plan, 
and  they  need  to 
build  on  each  other,” 
he  says. 

How  do  you  build  a 
communications  plan? 

It  must  contain  three 
basic  steps: 

■  Identify  your  audi¬ 
ence  and  its  commu¬ 
nications  needs.  Talk 
with  users  who  will  be  affected.  Ask 
them  what  they  need  to  know  and  how 
frequently  they  need  to  know  it. 

Consider  the  needs  of  the  divisions 
you  may  be  working  with,  suggests 
Fred  L.  Craig,  year  2000  manager  at  the 
Automotive  Industry  Action  Group. 
Craig,  who  has  developed  communica¬ 
tions  plans  for  information  technology 
projects  at  General  Motors  Corp.,  says 
that,  for  example,  senior  management 
may  want  reports  in  short  synopses, 
end  users  may  want  general  messages, 
and  a  technical  audience  may  want 
something  else. 

The  most  important  things  users 


want  to  know,  says  Wyette  Spotts,  man¬ 
ager  of  systems  and  programming  at 
Universal  Underwriters  Group  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  center  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  When?  If,  for  instance,  their  new 
desktop  operating  system  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  or  they  have  to  take  a  training 
class  or  something  else  that  will  affect 
their  workday,  they  will  want  to  know 
dates,  times  and  the  length  of  time  in¬ 
volved  beforehand  —  in  writing. 

■  What  are  the  most  effective  methods 
for  communicating  with  the  audience? 
How  does  it  want  to  receive  news? 
There  appears  to  be  no  substitute  for 
face-to-face  communication,  followed 
by  phone  calls,  Hennelly  says. 

He  recalls  a  three- 
to  four-month-long 
project  affecting  a 
400-person  account¬ 
ing  group  at  a  Sears 
office  in  Dallas.  Four 
people  sent  there 
from  company  head¬ 
quarters  in  suburban 
Chicago  helped  ease 
the  pain  of  change 
“by  just  being  there” 
and  talking  with  the 
people  in  the  office 
during  the  project. 
“We  built  that  bridge 
between  them  and 
the  [project]  team,” 
he  says. 

A  good  idea,  Craig 
says,  is  meeting  with  groups  of  users. 
They  will  tell  you  what  you’ve  done 
wrong,  and  “they’re  usually  not  bash¬ 
ful,”  he  says. 

Spotts  says  that  though  he  believes 
talk  is  fine,  a  project’s  official  mode  of 
communication  should  be  in  “black  and 
white,”  either  on  paper  or  via  E-mail. 
Follow  up  verbal  communication  with 
a  written  version,  he  advises.  That 
gives  you  the  opportunity  to  bring 
across  a  point  you  may  have  missed  in  a 
conversation,  he  says. 

But  if  you’re  going  to  use  E-mail,  keep 
it  short,  to  the  point  and  nontechnical, 
emphasizing  key  points  with  graphical 


You  can  lose 
someone’s 
attention  with  a 
lengthy  E-mail. 

JO  HOPPE,  CIO, 

ADDISON  WESLEY  LONGMAN 


Wyette  Spotts  of  Universal  Underwriters:  Talking  is  fine,  hut  an  IT  project’s  official  mode 
of  communication  should  be  written,  either  on  paper  or  in  E-mail 


bullets,  says  Jo  Hoppe,  CIO  at  book  pub¬ 
lisher  Addison  Wesley  Longman  in 
Reading,  Mass.  “You  can  lose  someone’s 
attention  with  a  lengthy  E-mail.” 

Yet  technology  can  help,  Hennelly 
and  Craig  say.  Craig  says  he  sees  bene¬ 
fits  in  a  knowledge  database  that  peo¬ 
ple  can  access  for  updates  as  well  as  for 
answers  to  common  questions.  He  also 
has  found  “very  helpful”  a  database  in 
which  people  can  ask  questions  or  of¬ 
fer  suggestions.  A  team  member  can 
pull  those  items  off  the  database,  and 
the  questions  can  be  answered  “offi¬ 
cially”  as  a  team  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  team  members  offering  conflicting 
answers. 

■  Who  should  deliver  the  message?  To 
answer  that,  you  may  have  to  assess 
how  well  —  or  how  poorly  —  your  IT 
people  communicate  with  end  users.  A 
project  can  have  two  leaders:  one  from 
IT,  and  the  other  from  the  user  side. 
Users  tend  to  listen  more  to  one  of  their 
own,  Spotts  says.  But  having  a  strong 
leader  from  the  user  side  can  enable  his 
IT  counterpart  to  focus  on  the  techni¬ 
cal  end,  he  notes. 

Don’t  say  to  a  user,  “This  is  what  you 
have  to  do,”  Spotts  advises,  because  you 
risk  giving  him  the  feeling  that  he’s  just 
part  of  a  corporate  “machine.”  Rather, 
Spotts  says,  because  the  user  is  the  one 


who’s  working  with  the  system  every 
day,  allow  him  some  freedom  in  decid¬ 
ing  what  he  has  to  do. 

If  you  need  advice  on  crafting  a  plan, 
call  on  your  corporate  communications 
people,  Craig  suggests.  That  advice  es¬ 
pecially  holds  if  people  outside  the 
company  —  such  as  suppliers,  cus¬ 
tomers,  unions  and  stockholders  — 
must  be  kept  in  the  know. 

Spreading  the  Word 

When  your  project  is  reaching  a  criti¬ 
cal  phase,  give  the  most  emphatic  mes¬ 
sage  right  before  the  impact,  Hennelly 
says  (An  example:  letting  end  users 
know  when  the  project  team  will  begin 
replacing  their  PCs).  “Timing  is  ab¬ 
solutely  critical  ”  he  says. 

The  communications  structure  must 
be  properly  in  place,  Hennelly  adds,  or 
“you’ll  find  yourself  having  to  over¬ 
come  a  lot  of  bad  will.” 

But  even  the  best-laid  plans  may  not 
be  enough,  Craig  believes. 

“No  matter  how  good  your  plan  is,” 
he  says,  “you  will  always  find  someone 
who  says,  ‘I  didn’t  know  anything  about 
this.’”  I 


Saia  is  Computerworld’s  senior  editor. 
Managing.  Contact  him  at  rick_saia@ 
computerworld.com. 
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70  OF  THE  TOP  100  BANKS  WORLDWIDE  INVEST  IN  OUR 
TECHNOLOGY.  WHERE  ARE  YOU  PUTTING  YOUR  MONEY? 
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Sybase  has  the  information 
technology  you  need  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  different  information  systems 
and  computing  platforms  into  one 
powerful  solution.  So  everyone  in  your 
organization  has  the  information  they 
need,  when  and  where  they  need  it. 


Our  technology  is  used  at: 

•  70%  of  the  world's  top  banks 

•  Stock  markets  from  Tokyo  to 
New  York 

•  19  of  the  top  25  US  Life/Health 
Insurers 


We're  helping  them  develop 
applications  for  things  such  as: 

•  Sales  Force  Automation 

•  Global  Risk  Management 

•  Electronic  Commerce/Internet 


For  more  information  about  how 
we  could  put  together  a  solution  for 
your  business,  visit  www.sybase.com 
or  call  1-800-8-SYBASE  (Ref.  CPCW2). 


S Sybase 

Information  Anywhere:* 


©1998  Sybase,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  are 
the  property  ol  their  respective  owners.  Photomosaic" 
Rob  Silvers  www.photomosaic.com 


No  limits.  No  roadblocks.  No  kidding. 


What  if  there  were  no  boundaries? 

■ 


fjpj  An  empty  promise?  Not  at  all.  In  fact, 
it’s  one  of  the  reasons  the  new  Compaq  leads 
the  industry  in  world-changing  technological 
advancements.  And  why  our  people  are  setting 


the  standards  m  microprocessor  design,  net¬ 
working,  fault-tolerant  systems,  enterprise 
solutions,  software  development  —  and  more. 


We’re  seeking  qualified  professionals  who 
can  help  us  take  fqll  advantage  of  our  recent 
integration  of  Tandem  and  Digital.  Because  we 
plan  to  keep  innovating  even  as  we  grow. 
Developing  cutting-edge  products.  Providing 
the  best  technical  services.  And  hiring  the 
most  gifted  people  we  can  find. 


site.  We  offer  boundless  opportunities  at  our 
locations  nationwide,  including  our  major 
employment  centers  in  Houston,  Silicon 
Valiev  and  Boston. 


ACCOUNT  MANAGERS  SERVICE  SOLUTIONS: 

SALES  EXECS  &  UNIT 
MANAGERS 


CHANNEL  MARKETING 
MANAGERS 


SOFTWARE 
DEVELOPMENT  MGRS 


COMMODITY 

MANAGERS 


SOFTWARE  SYSTEMS 
SPECIALISTS  & 
ENGINEERS 


CONSULTANTS: 
SAP,  Y2K,  INTERNAL 
TECH,  HIGH 
PERFORMING 
NETWORKS 


SOLUTION  ARCHITECTS 


DISTRICT  SERVICE 
DELIVERY  MGRS 


STORAGE/ALPHA 
SALES  SPECIALISTS 


INTERNET 

DEVELOPERS 


STRATEGIC  BUSINESS 
ANALYSTS 


INTERNET 

MARKETERS 


STRATEGIC 
PLANNING  MGRS 


MARKET  RESEARCH 
ANALYSTS 


SYSTEMS 
INTEGRATORS: 
COMMUNICATIONS, 
FINANCIAL  SVCS, 
ENTERPRISE  MGMT, 
MAIL  &  MESSAGING, 
INTERNET  &  E-COM¬ 
MERCE,  APPLICATION 
DEVELOPMENT 


NT  BUSINESS 
SALES  MANAGERS 


NT  SYSTEM: 
ARCHITECTS  & 
FIELD  ENGINEERS 


OPEN  VMS 
SYSTEMS  MGRS 


TECHS  &  SPECIALISTS: 
SIEBEL,  SAP,  BAAN, 
PEOPLESOFT, 
WINDOWS  NT,  IS 
SUPPORT,  ORACLE  RDB 
DATABASE 


PROCUREMENT 

ENGINEERS 


PRODUCT 
MARKETING  MGRS: 
HARDWARE  & 
SOFTWARE 


TERRITORY  SALES 
MANAGERS 


PROGRAM  MGRS: 
ENGINEERING, 
MARKETING 
COMMUNICATIONS, 
NETWORK 
INTEGRATION  SALES 


TRAINING 
COURSEWARE 
DEVELOPMENT  M< 


Visit  our  Web  site  for  a  wide  variety  of  other 
job  opportunities.  Email  your  resume,  indi¬ 
cating  job  code  PA-CW  in  the  subject  header, 
to:  jobs@compaq.com. 
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AFTER  BEING 
DOWNSIZED  out  of 
Digital,  IT  p  >  Bob 
Pickering  found 
employment  tough 
to  come  by 


GOLDEN 

OLDIES? 

With  so  many  unfilled  jobs,  why  do 
many  senior  IT  pros  claim  they  can’t 
get  hired?  Some  workers  cite  discrimi¬ 
nation.  Many  managers  say  it’s  atti¬ 
tude.  Others  say  the  issues  aren’t  so 
black  and  white  By  Rochelle  Garner 


Bob  bickering  has  done  it 
all  —  from  software  engi¬ 
neer  to  project  manager 
to  head  of  business  devel¬ 
opment.  In  fact,  in  his 
more  than  20  years  in 
information  technology, 
Pickering  has  developed  the  sort  of  ex¬ 
perience  employers  throughout  the 
country  claim  they’re  desperate  to  find. 
So  why  can’t  Pickering  find  a  job? 
“Once  companies  find  out  your  age, 
you’re  disregarded,”  says  Pickering,  63, 
who  was  downsized  out  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  nearly  eight  years 
ago.  “Anyone  over  age  45  can  forget 
about  finding  a  new  job,  as  far  as  IT  is 
concerned.” 

And  after  four  years  of  trying  to  find 
a  full-time,  permanent  job  in  IT,  Picker¬ 
ing  did  forget  about  it  —  at  least  for 
himself.  Instead,  for  the  past  three 
years,  he’s  worked  part  time  at  the  Se¬ 
nior  Staff  Job  Information  DataBank,  a 
job  information  exchange  in  Campbell, 
Calif.,  that  connects  older  IT  workers 
from  around  the  country  with  new  em¬ 
ployers. 

But  while  Senior  Staff  has  managed 
to  help  many  older  professionals  find 
fulfilling  IT  jobs,  it’s  still  far  from  a  run¬ 
away  success.  “Gosh,  we  have  a  data¬ 
base  of  over  10,000  people  with  demon¬ 
strated  skills  in  this  industry,  and  it’s 
going  to  waste  because  no  one  will  use 
it,”  Pickering  says.  “That’s  really  a 
shame.” 

It’s  also  a  bit  of  a  mystery,  given  an  in¬ 
dustry  supposedly  in  dire  need  of  quali¬ 
fied  workers.  How  does  one  explain 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  statistics  that  show 
a  17%  unemployment  rate  among  IT 
workers  over  age  50  vs.  2%  within  all 
other  U.S.  industries?  Such  statistics 
have  critics  charging  the  IT  industry  as 
among  the  most  age  discriminatory  in 
the  U.S. 

“There  is  rampant  age  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  IT,  even  if  employers  don’t  rec¬ 
ognize  it,”  says  Norman  Matloff,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  computer  science  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Davis  and  au¬ 
thor  of  the  controversial  report  “De¬ 
bunking  the  Myth  of  a  Desperate  Soft¬ 
ware  Labor  Shortage,”  published  last 
April. 

Matloff’s  point:  Age  discrimination, 
while  real,  is  deeply  subconscious  in  an 
industry  comprised  overwhelmingly  of 
people  in  their  20s  and  30s.  Company 
policies  to  the  contrary,  he  asserts,  it’s 
hard  for  younger  managers  to  look  at  a 
candidate  with  gray  hair  who  fits  their 
mental  image  of  today’s  computer  pro¬ 
fessional.  Instead,  they  may  perceive  a 
worker  who’s  inflexible,  difficult  to 
manage  and  expects  a  high  salary. 

The  trouble  is,  whether  or  not  IT  dis¬ 
criminates  against  older  workers  seems 
to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Ask 
Continued  on  page  66 
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Continued  from  page  65 
professionals  over  50  if  they  feel  the 
sting  of  discrimination,  and  most  say, 
“Absolutely.”  And  while  no  manager  in¬ 
terviewed  for  this  story  agreed  to  be 
quoted  as  saying  so,  many  described 
the  very  notion  of  being  biased  as  in¬ 
sulting.  Of  course,  it’s  human  nature  to 
deny  prejudicial  feelings.  But  even  neu¬ 
tral  observers  —  those  whose  task  it  is 
to  help  companies  fill  jobs  —  say  that 
age  discrimination  doesn’t  exist  in  IT. 

“I  have  been  recruiting  since  1988, 
and  I’ve  never  had  trouble  placing  old¬ 
er  workers  because  of  age,”  says  Lina 
Fafard,  search  director  and  branch 
manager  at  Montgomery  West  in  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif.  “The  hangup  is  more  with 
the  older  worker  feeling  insecure  about 
the  younger  manager’s  views.  Most  old¬ 
er  people,  when  interviewing,  [say] 
they  think  their  age  might  be  a  problem. 
From  my  experience,  age  is  never  a  fac¬ 
tor.  It’s  skill  and  attitude.” 

“I  would  say  that  if  individuals  have 
the  right  skills,  then  age  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  problem,”  agrees  Diane 
Wardrup,  president  of  Wardrup  Associ¬ 
ates  in  Richardson,  Texas.  “Age  doesn’t 
have  any  bearing  as  long  as  they  bring 
with  them  the  right  set  of  skills,  have 
kept  up  with  technology  and  haven’t 
been  with  one  company  for  30  years 
and  that’s  all  they  know.  But  that’s  been 
true  forever.” 

Perhaps.  But  as  baby  boomers  turn 
gray  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
many  report  that  finding  rewarding 
work  has  become  increasingly  difficult. 

“When  I  was  interviewing  for  a  new 
job,  one  manager  actually  [said]  out 
loud  that  I’d  be  difficult  to  manage  be¬ 
cause  of  my  age  and  experience,”  says  a 
57-year-old  IT  professional,  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified.  “You  can  bet 
there’s  age  discrimination  in  IT.” 

Proving  age  discrimination,  though, 
is  far  from  easy.  Consider:  Last  year,  the 
U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  (EEOC)  received  nearly 
15,200  complaints  of  age  discrimination 
—  a  slight  decrease  from  the  number  of 
complaints  received  in  1996  and  1997. 
But  in  each  of  the  past  three  years, 
nearly  61%  of  those  complaints  were 
deemed  to  be  without  “reasonable 
cause.”  The  percent  viewed  “reason¬ 
able”?  A  paltry  3.9%  last  year,  4%  in  1997 
and  2.6%  in  1996.  Perhaps  more  telling: 
Total  money  awarded  to  complainants 
dropped  to  $34.7  million  last  year,  down 
from  $44.3  million  the  year  before. 

Compounding  older  workers’  diffi¬ 
culty  in  proving  age  bias:  The  Califor¬ 
nia  Court  of  Appeals  recently  ruled  that 
companies  can  fire  older,  more-expen¬ 
sive  workers  as  long  as  that  decision  is 
based  on  economic  issues  rather  than 
age.  That  last  point  raises  an  interesting 
question  reminiscent  of  the  chicken- 
and-egg  puzzle.  “Companies  don’t  want 
to  pay  for  an  experienced  person,  but 
they  will  bring  in  someone  with  lesser 


qualifications  who  commands  less 
money,”  says  Marv  Truhler,  52,  who 
now  is  a  contract  worker  at  Alternative 
Resources  Corp.  (ARC)  in  Lincolnshire, 
Ill.,  after  his  previous  job  at  a  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  company  was  eliminated. 

“When  I  was  a  manager,  I  inter¬ 
viewed  a  lot  of  older  people  willing  to 
come  on  board  for  less  money  just  to 
get  their  foot  in  the  door.  But  my  com¬ 
pany  felt  they  would  not  be  happy 
working  for  lower  wages,”  Truhler  says. 

In  fact,  Truhler  himself  had  to  take  a 
$5,000  pay  cut  when  he  went  to  work  at 
ARC  —  a  sum  he  has  since  made  up. 

Fred  Gustafson,  58,  considers  himself 
fortunate.  As  former  manager  of  data 


processing  for  Safeway  Inc.’s  Arizona 
region,  Gustafson  once  had  35  people 
reporting  to  him.  When  Safeway  decid¬ 
ed  to  consolidate  all  its  data  processing 
divisions  in  1993,  Gustafson  stayed  on 
to  help  oversee  the  effort. 

“I  stayed  about  a  year,  but  nothing 
was  getting  accomplished,”  Gustafson 
says.  “Plus,  I  was  getting  calls  from 
stores  all  over  the  area  at  all  hours  of 
the  day.  I  was  burned  out.” 

Gustafson,  seeking  a  less-hectic 
schedule,  decided  to  quit.  Four  months 
later,  he  landed  contract  work  at  ARC. 
In  his  five  years  at  ARC,  Gustafson  has 
worked  in  a  variety  of  jobs  at  an  assort¬ 


ment  of  companies.  His  most  recent 
stint,  at  America  West  Airlines  Inc.,  has 
him  on  the  night  shift  at  the  mainframe 
center’s  help  desk. 

“I  know  that  people  in  my  age  group 
would  consider  working  on  the  help 
desk  a  less-desirable  job  because  we  all 
know  we  can  do  better,”  Gustafson  says. 
“Before  I  ran  into  ARC,  I  constantly 
heard  that  I  was  overqualified  or  that 
managers  were  afraid  that  I  couldn’t 
take  orders  from  a  younger  person.” 

Gustafson  not  only  showed  he  can 
take  orders,  but  he  also  has  demonstrat¬ 
ed  he  can  lead.  America  West  recently 
offered  him  a  full-time  supervisory  po¬ 
sition,  which  he’s  about  to  assume.  But 


Gustafson  knows  plenty  of  people  who 
aren’t  as  lucky. 

“I  have  lots  of  friends  who  dropped 
out  of  the  field  entirely,  either  because 
they  couldn’t  find  work  or  they  consid¬ 
ered  the  work  they  could  find  beneath 
them,”  Gustafson  says.  “Because  I’m 
with  a  contract  firm,  I  haven’t  had  those 
problems.” 

Gustafson  makes  an  important  point: 
When  it  comes  to  finding  new  jobs,  old¬ 
er  professionals  tend  to  have  more  suc¬ 
cess  at  certain  kinds  of  companies. 

“Today,  computer-equipment  sales 
and  consultancies  are  more  likely  to 
hire  older  workers  since  that’s  where 


age  tends  to  be  appreciated,”  says  an 
IT  worker  who  asked  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous.  He  speaks  from  experience, 
having  recently  been  hired  as  a  sales 
consultant  for  big-ticket  enterprise 
systems,  where  his  age,  he  says,  adds 
an  air  of  authority  to  his  customer  in¬ 
teraction. 

“It’s  also  true,  though,  that  older  soft¬ 
ware  professionals  tend  to  be  relegated 
to  older  machines,  older  languages  and 
to  call  centers  and  help  desks,”  he  says. 

Note  the  term  “relegated”  —  which  is 
defined  as  exiled  to  a  place  of  insignifi¬ 
cance.  “Putting  an  older  person  on  the 
help  desk  relegates  that  person  to  a 
less-responsible  position,”  Truhler 
says.  “If  that  person  had  worked  in  IT 
management  or  as  a  field-service  tech¬ 
nician,  then  it’s  taking  a  step  down.” 

Recruiters  disagree.  “There  are  spe¬ 
cific  IT  positions  that  make  a  lot  of 
sense  for  mature  IT  professionals  — 
like  the  help  desk,  because  their  cus¬ 
tomer  service  skills  are  good  and  [be¬ 
cause  they  know]  older  languages,” 
says  Kelly  Egan,  ARC’S  vice  president 
in  charge  of  workforce  solutions.  “I 
wouldn’t  say  we  are  relegating  them  to 
these  positions.” 

Adds  Fafard:  “Telephone  technical 
support  needs  the  best  level  of  talent, 
but  no  one  wants  to  work  there.  So  if 
you  go  to  an  older  worker  who  has  good 
problem-solving  and  customer-interac¬ 
tion  skills  and  pay  them  really  well,  it’s 
a  big  plus  for  everyone.” 

Still,  the  question  remains:  Why  are 
experienced  professionals  increasingly 
being  assigned  to  areas  that  don’t  take 
full  advantage  of  their  expertise?  Be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  have  the  latest  skills, 
many  say. 

“Today’s  obsession  with  the  skill-of- 
the-month  is  the  most  pernicious  type 
of  age  discrimination  in  IT,”  Matloff 
says.  “Only  HR  people  and  corporate 
counsels  claim  that  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  learn  new  programming  skills.  I  say 
it  takes  a  couple  of  weeks  for  someone 
familiar  with  one  language  to  learn  an¬ 
other.  People  today  work  in  teams,  with 
each  person  working  on  one  piece  of  a 
puzzle.” 

So  why  aren’t  more  companies  will¬ 
ing  to  train  people  in  the  newer  skills? 
“Companies  have  a  project  that’s  be¬ 
hind,  and  they  need  someone  who  can 
work  on  it  today,”  Fafard  says.  “Yeah, 
someone  with  15  years  in  the  industry 
can  add  a  lot  of  value.  But  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  teaching  them?  They  are, 
themselves.” 

It  may  sound  harsh,  but  that’s  reality. 
As  the  actress  Bette  Davis  once  said, 
“Getting  old  ain’t  for  sissies.”  No  one 
can  stop  from  getting  older.  But  older 
workers  can  take  steps  to  ensure  their 
futures  by  staying  on  top  of  the  newest 
skills.  I 


Garner  is  a  freelance  writer  in  San 
Carlos,  Calif. 


Once  companies  find  out 
your  age,  you’re  disregarded. 
Anyone  over  age  45  can  forget 
about  finding  a  new  job,  as 
far  as  IT  is  concerned. 

-  BOB  PICKERING,  63,  PART-TIME  IT  PROFESSIONAL 

Most  older  people,  when 
interviewing,  [say]  they  think 
their  age  might  be  a  problem. 

From  my  experience,  age 

is  never  a  factor.  It’s  skill 
and  attitude. 

-  LINA  FAFARD,  PROFESSIONAL  IT  SEARCH  DIRECTOR 
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BUSINESS 


Dear  Career  Adviser: 

I’m  an  IT  business  consultant  with  more  than  30  years 
of  experience  in  application  development  using  Delphi, 
object-oriented  native  Windows  programming,  Visual 
Basic,  Microsoft  Access,  Windows  NT-based  client/serv¬ 
er  solutions,  Novell,  Microsoft  SQL  Server  and  Oracle 


client/server  solutions. 

I’m  an  excellent  project 
manager,  extremely  effective 
in  defining  requirements  and 
in  making  recommendations 
and  then  developing  and 
implementing  solutions.  I  am 
concerned,  however,  about 
marketing  myself,  especially 
when  I  am  competing  with 
younger  consultants  who  may 
have  more  experience  in  newer 
technologies. 

What  should  I  be  saying 
about  myself  on  paper?  —  expe¬ 
rienced  ON  PAPER 

Dear  Experienced: 

If  the  first  statement  you 
are  giving  potential  clients  is 
that  you  have  “30  years  of 
experience,”  you  may  in  fact 
be  shooting  yourself  in  the 
foot  because  companies  want 
to  hire  consultants  who  will 
bring  them  up-to-date  techni¬ 
cal  and  management  exper¬ 
tise  they  don’t  already  have 
in-house. 

When  you  are  competing  in 
Internet  time,  which  is  a 
whole  lot  faster  and  indeed 
based  on  newer  technologies, 
you  need  to  remember  that 


it’s  not  your  “30  years  of 
experience”  that  a  potential 
client  wants  to  buy,  but  a 
combination  of  your  project- 
management  experience  and 
your  ability  to  help  them 
effect  an  up-to-date  imple¬ 
mentation. 

Since  in  fact  you  seem  to 
handle  projects  extracting 
data  from  legacy  systems  that 
ultimately  result  in  Web- 
enabled  applications  using 
Common  Gateway  Interface 
and  Java,  be  sure  you  aren’t 
burying  this  information  in 
your  resume  but  are  making  it 
clear  from  the  start. 

Second,  especially  since 
you  are  working  indepen¬ 
dently,  you  need  to  be  sure 
that  your  technical  skills  are 
in  fact  up  to  date.  Even  if  you 
feel  you  don’t  have  the  time 
for  courses  and  staying  cur¬ 
rent,  you  must. 

The  best  way  is  to  be  sure 
you’re  always  working  is  to 
get  some  experience  with  a 
popular,  well-entrenched 
business  package  and  applica¬ 
tion  under  your  belt,  whether 
PeopleSoft,  SAP  or  Oracle- 
based  —  in  other  words, 


something  really  desirable  in 
the  marketplace.  The  cold, 
hard  facts  are:  Yes,  to  be  a 
desirable  commodity,  you’ve 
got  to  have  the  technical  and 
the  management  skills. 

Dear  Career  Adviser: 

I’m  exiting  the  Navy  in 
August  after  13 
years  of  technical 
and  management 
experience.  I  have 
an  IS  degree  and 
am  working  on  a 
graduate  degree  in 
electronic  com¬ 
merce  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  June.  Any 
ideas  on  how  to 
best  market  my 
skills?  —  SOON  TO 
BE  EX-NAVY 

Dear  Soon: 

Dave  Marzola,  a 
senior  department  head  in  the 
Navy  who’s  now  in  a  software 
testing  role  at  a  telecom  com¬ 
pany,  offers  this  advice: 

“It’s  your  technical  experi¬ 
ence,  not  your  management 
experience,  that  is  your  key  to 


getting  into  the  corporate 
world.”  When  you  interview, 
show  you  can  work  in  lean 
organizations  where  you  will 
be  asked  to  do  more  with 
fewer  people  and  resources. 

Emphasize  your  informa¬ 
tion  technology  background 
and  the  particular  systems 
you’ve  worked  on,  whether 
they’re  year  2000  or  network¬ 
ing.  Get  a  current  degree,  do 
internships  with  business 
companies  to  get  reference- 
able  projects  on  your  resume, 
and  take  a  job  as  a  contractor 
if  need  be,  just  to  get  business 
experience  under  your  belt. 

As  for  marketing  yourself, 
Marzola  found  names  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  jobs  and  at  companies 
he  wanted  to  go  to  on  the 
Internet  and  started  writing 
them. 

Ultimately,  while  in  a  chat 
room,  he  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  human 
resources  person 
at  the  telecom 
company  he’s  now 
with. 

Dear  Career 
Adviser: 

I  am  a  program¬ 
mer  with  about  six 
years  of  experience 
living  in  California 
and  working  for  a 
high-tech,  Internet- 
type  company. 

I  am  going  to  be  married, 
and  we’re  discussing  whether 
or  not  moving  to  the  Chicago 
area  would  be  good  for  my 
career  given  my  interest  in  the 
Internet  and  electronic  com¬ 


merce.  How  do  lfind  out 
what’s  going  on  in  the  Chicago 
area?  —  Chicago,  here  i  come 

Dear  Chicago: 

The  companies  you’ll  want 
to  be  in  touch  with  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  attending  an  AdWeek 
Chicago  one-day  training 
event,  cosponsored  by  Dou¬ 
bleclick,  on  how  to  buy  and 
sell  Web  ads  on  March  8, 1999 
(contact  mpollock@adweek. 
com). 

But  you  can  check  this  hot 
market  out  in  other  ways,  too. 
Visit  Interactive  Chicago 
( www4.interaccess.com/iics/ 
interchg.html),  Chisoft 
( www.chisoft.com )  and  Digital 
Chicago  ( www.digitalchicago . 
com/),  particularly  the 
columns  by  Elizabeth  Taggert, 
owner  of  Spark  Communica¬ 
tions.  Contact  the  Association 
for  Internet  Professionals 
( www.association.org ),  which 
has  chapters  in  a  wide  variety 
of  cities.  You  might  research 
big  companies,  like  Sears, 
World  Book  and  Kellogg’s, 
since  many  of  the  traditional 
consumer  products  compa¬ 
nies  are  all  developing  an 
electronic-commerce 
type/Web  presence. 

But  trying  to  find  the  small¬ 
er  start-ups  like  Neoglyphics 
or  Intellipost,  an  electronic- 
commerce  company,  might 
take  more  digging.  Per  John 
Lorimer,  Intellipost’s  vice 
president  of  production,  don’t 
forget  to  contact  Columbia 
College  and  the  career  cen¬ 
ters  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology  for  other  leads 
as  well.  ) 


fran  quittel  is  an  expert 
in  high-tech  careers  and 
recruitment.  Send  ques¬ 
tions  to  her  at 

www.computerworld.com/ 
career  adviser 


WORKSTYLES 


The  high-tech  hotbeds  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  San  Jose,  Calif.,  are  two  of 
the  top  three  most  productive  cities 
in  the  U.S.,  according  to  a  new  study 
by  Sprint  Corp.  No.1  is  Dallas,  anoth¬ 
er  technology  center. 

The  study,  conducted  by  Texas 
research  firm  Decision  Analyst  Inc., 
scored  313  metropolitan  areas  in 
the  U.S.  according  to  eight  criteria. 

Those  included  economic  vitality, 
output  per  worker,  level  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  training,  and  diversity  of 
the  business  sector. 

The  study  found  that  each  of  the 


top  10  cities  (see  chart)  has  a 
diverse  economic  base  and  highly 
skilled  labor  force. 

It  also  concluded  that  winners 
either  had  a  strong  manufacturing 


economy  or  that  they  were  regional 
centers  for  retail  trade,  transporta¬ 
tion  and/or  professional  services. 

It  also  found  that  business 
expansion,  especially  on  the  small 
business  end,  is  a  necessary  com¬ 
ponent  of  productivity. 

The  full  chart  is  available  from 
www.sprint.com/Stemp/press/ 
index.html. 


Management 

In  a  U.K.  study  of  managers,  55% 
said  they  considered  hands-on  tech¬ 
nology  skills  to  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  skill  to  have.  Strategic 
knowledge  and  information  man¬ 
agement  came  in  second,  at  38%, 
in  the  study  of  1,312  managers, 
done  by  the  UK  Institute  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  the  University  of  Man¬ 
chester  Institute  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

Just  30%  of  respondents  treat 
employees  as  the  most  important 
asset,  though  most  acknowledged 
that  investing  in  employees  is  key  to 
improving  the  quality  of  work  life. 
And  78%  said  they  worked  more 
than  40  hours  per  week;  34%  said 
they  work  more  than  50  hours. 


SNAPSHOT 

High-Cost  Hubs 

Costliest  destinations 
per  mile: 


AIRPORT  COST/MILE* 


|  Richmond,  Va.  37.4  cents 

if) 

*  Charlotte,  N.C.  33.2  cents 

z 

o 

<  Greensboro,  N.C.  31.3  cents 

CC 

|  Least  expensive 
|  destinations  per  mile: 


AIRPORT  COST/MILE’ 


|  Las  Vegas  11.1  cents 

2  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  11.7  cents 

O 

%  Providence,  R.l.  11.9  cents 

e  ‘Average  fare  divided  by  the  number  of  miles 
o  flown  between  destinations;  data  for  Q2 1998 


Ten  Most  Productive  Cities  in  America 

Economic  Productivity  Composite  Index  (U.S.  average  =  100) 


Dallas . 

. 136 

Provo-Orem,  Utah . 

...127 

San  Francisco . 

. 131 

Boise,  Idaho . 

...126 

San  Jose . 

. 128 

Sioux  Falls.  S.D . 

...124 

Houston  . 

. 128 

Nashville . 

...123 

Atlanta . 

. 127 

Salt  Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah  . 

...123 

Base:  Composite  score  derived  from  eight  criteria,  including  employment  rate  and  growth,  and  income 

SOURCE:  DECISION  ANALYST  INC..  ARLINGTON,  TEXAS 
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*IDG 

INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 

Words 

have  the  power  to 
unite,  to  define,  to  set  a 
course.  And  when  words 
appear  between  the  covers  of  IDG 
publications,  they  have  an  even  greater 
power:  they  influence  the  most  critical 
economic  force  in  the  world  today  -  the 
technology  buyers  driving  the  Information  Age. 

There  are  many  people  involved  in  selecting 
technology  to  drive  business  results.  And  IDG  is  the 
only  publisher  with  the  breadth  of  trusted  resources  to 
reach  the  full  spectrum  of  IT  buyers.  Each  IDG  publication 
maps  to  a  specific,  influential  audience  responsible  for 
driving  the  adoption  of  technology.  IDG  allows  marketers 
to  place  their  message  within  award-winning  editorial 
environments  where  they  can  effectively  influence  all  levels  of 
the  decision  making  process. 

With  IDG  publications  like  CIO,  Computerworld, 
Info  World,  Network  World  and  PC  World  (plus  290  others  in  75 
countries),  you  have  the  highly  targeted,  relevant  editorial  that 
buyers  turn  to  first.  And  through  IDG's  225  Web  sites,  buyers 
get  the  timely  and  straightforward  perspective  they  need 
when  deciding  on  new  technologies.  The  fact  is  no  one 
addresses  the  concerns  of  this  extensive  community  like  IDG. 
Innovation  excites.  Yet  it  can  also  be  a  barrier  to  those  who 
don't  completely  understand  it.  That's  why  IDG  is  there  to 
decipher,  go  below  the  surface  and  convert  information 
into  the  wisdom  necessary  to  help  our  readers  make 
smart,  comfortable  buying  decisions. 

IDG  also  provides  opinion,  insight  and 
inspiration  through  their  leading  research 
company  (IDC),  best-selling  book  titles  and 
numerous  worldwide  industry  events. 

All  of  which  make  IDG  the  most 
trusted  source  for  technology 
information  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Answers  for  the  Information  Age 
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Why  does  the  moon 
stay  in  the  sky? 

What  makes 
the  stars  twinkle? 

How  does 
the  Internet  work? 


Actually,  it  works  very  well.  Maybe  because 
so  much  of  it  runs  on  Compaq.  Four  out 
of  the  five  most  popular  Web  sites  are 
powered  by  Compaq.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  hits  are  handled  by  Compaq  platforms 


every  day.  Three-quarters  of  the  top  ISPs  have  standardized  on  Compaq 
for  their  Windows  NT  based  Web  hosting.  And  if  you’ve  ever  received 
e-mail,  chances  are,  we  helped  get  it  to  you.  To  find  out  how  the 


Internet  can  help  grow  your  business,  feel  free  to  ask  the  source 
at  1-800-AT-COMPAQ.  Or  visit  www.compaq.com/moon. 


COMPAQ.  Better  answers; 


©1999  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  Ail  rights  reserved.  Compaq  is  registered  m  the  U.S  Patent  and  T rademart 
Office.  Better  answers  ts  a 'service  mark  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  Windows  NT  is  a  registered  traderna’*  oi 
Microsoft  Corporation.  AH  other  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  ccmpar  e. 


INTEL  REACTION 

Corporate  users  like 
Intel’s  plan  to  add  secu¬ 
rity  features  to  proces¬ 
sors  —  but  not  enough 
to  trade  in  their  PCs 
early. » 75 


BETTING  ON 
LINUX 

Price  was  the  priority 
when  a  Seattle  retailer 
decided  to  install  Linux 
servers  in  its  stores  — 
and  the  prospect  of  bet- 
ter-than-NT  perfor¬ 
mance  is  a  nice  kicker. 
But  Jay  Jacobs  Inc.  is 
hedging  its  bets  by 
sticking  to  Unix  and  NT 
at  headquarters. » 72 


REVIEW:  SQL 
SERVER  7.0 

The  upgrade  packs  solid 
new  features  and 
improved  usability  — 
but  we  encounter  a  few 
installation  hiccups. » 79 


SERVER 

DISASTERS 

Used  to  be,  it  took  a 
mainframe  crash  to  take 
down  a  business.  But  as 
more  vital  corporate 
systems  run  on  Unix 
and  NT,  IT  is  applying 
mainframe-style  disaster 
recovery  to  client/server 
systems. » 75 


BUFFER  ZONE 

Ken  Krueger,  of  MCI 
WorldCom,  built  a  soft¬ 
ware  buffer  between  his 
core  applications  and 
his  message-oriented 
middleware.  In  an  inter¬ 
view,  he  says  it’s  saved 
the  company  $210M  in 
five  years. » 83 


FOLLOW-UP 

Gerber  Products  bet 
successfully  on  new 
data  translation  soft¬ 
ware  to  help  it  manage 
grocers’  inventory.  But 
business  —  not  techni¬ 
cal  —  issues  have  kept 
the  company  from  tak¬ 
ing  full  advantage  of  its 
inventory-planning 
capabilities.  >  72 


BRIO  BETA 

Users  get  a  peek  at  Brio 
Technology’s  Enterprise 
6.0  business  intelligence 
suite.  ►  74 


FRANKLY 

SPEAKING 

Threat?  What  threat? 
Columnist  Frank  Hayes 
writes  that  year  2000  is 
suddenly  everybody’s 
best  friend  —  or  a  con¬ 
venient  way  to  cover  all 
manner  of  budget  and 
business  sins. » 82 


JUMPIN’ JUPITER 

‘Jupiter’  devices  —  big¬ 
ger  than  PDAs,  smaller 
than  notebooks  —  do 
what  they’re  supposed 
to:  E-mail,  browse  the 
Web,  create  memos. » 78 


THE  BIRTH 
OF  FORTRAN 

Flashback:  An  all-star 
team  spent  1954  devel¬ 
oping  the  first  auto¬ 
matic  programming 
language. » 87 
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BARGAIN  PCS: 

NO  BARGAIN? 

The  plummeting  price  of  consumer  PCs  is  tempting 
plenty  of  IT  managers.  But  the  downsides  are  shorter 
product  life  cycles,  nonstandard  components  and 
difficult  upgrades.  For  large  companies  running  critical 
applications,  the  life-cycle  standardiza¬ 
tion,  brand-name  components  and  solid 
support  make  the  major  vendors’  business 
systems  worth  paying  for. 
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RETAILER  BETS 

BIG  ON  LINUX 


But  plays  it  safe  with  more  established 

NT,  Unix  at  its  corporate  headquarters 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

Linux  has  three  ad¬ 
vantages  that  appeal 
to  a  wide  range  of 
corporate  priorities, 
users  say:  low  cost, 
reliability  and  fast  perfor¬ 
mance. 

That  wide  range  of  benefits 
is  earning  Linux  a  chance  in 
the  corporate  information 
technology  world. 

Price  was  the  priority  for 
Seattle-based  retailer  Jay  Ja¬ 
cobs  Inc.,  which  plans  to  install 
Linux  servers  in  all  120  of  its 
stores  this  year.  But  Chief  Fi¬ 
nancial  Officer  Bill  Lawrence 
is  also  pleased  by  the  prospect 
of  getting  fast,  Unix-like  per¬ 
formance  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  slower  Windows  NT  en¬ 
vironment. 

The  Linux  servers’  tasks  will 
include  hosting  in-store  In¬ 
formix  Corp.  databases  that 
will  track  purchases  by  cus¬ 
tomer  as  well  as  by  item. 

Because  Linux  isn’t  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  graphical  inter¬ 
face,  its  performance  is  often 
faster  than  that  of  Windows 
NT  on  low-end  hardware,  said 
William  Peterson,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass.  Linux,  an 
open-source  version  of  Unix 
that  runs  on  PC  hardware,  has 
a  graphical  interface  but 
doesn’t  require  its  use. 

Jay  Jacobs  is  spending  $1.7 
million  this  year  —  about  2.5% 
of  its  revenue  —  to  replace  the 
ancient  DOS-based  systems  at 
its  headquarters  and  in  its  120 
stores.  The  in-store  parts  of 
the  project  would  have  cost 
$980,000,  but  by  using  Linux 
instead  of  another  operating 
system,  the  company  is  saving 
about  $80,000,  or  $666  per 
store,  Lawrence  said. 

But  Lawrence  is  taking  the 
savings  gained  by  adopting  a 
new  operating  system  only  so 
far.  At  headquarters,  he’s  hedg¬ 
ing  his  bets  with  the  more  es¬ 
tablished  NT  and  Unix.  Al¬ 
though  Linux’s  costs  are  the 
prime  motivator  for  compa¬ 
nies  like  Jay  Jacobs,  Peterson 


said,  many  other  companies 
use  Linux  for  its  performance 
and  reliability.  Linux’s  low  cost 
was  just  one  factor  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  IT  manager  Frank 
Clay  at  Gannett  Co.’s  Offset 
Telematch  unit  in  Springfield, 
Va.  The  unit  processes  demo¬ 
graphic  and  contact  data  for 
marketers  and  fund-raisers. 

Linux  cost  the  company 
$300  per  server  vs.  $1,500  for  a 
Data  General  Corp.  Unix  sys¬ 
tem,  and  it  runs  on  cheaper 
PCs,  Clay  said.  The  unit  will 
use  Linux  as  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem  for  its  data  servers  to  run 
Informix  database  software. 


But  the  decision  to  switch  to 
Linux,  as  well  as  the  unit’s 
widespread  use  of  Linux  else¬ 
where,  is  also  driven  by  its  reli¬ 
ability,  Clay  said.  “The  only 
time  I’ve  ever  seen  a  Linux  box 
crash  is  with  a  hardware  fail¬ 
ure,”  he  said. 

Peterson  said  many  users  are 
now  considering  Linux  be¬ 
cause  they  have  become  frus¬ 
trated  with  Windows  NT’s 
need  for  service  packs  to  per¬ 
form  with  adequate  stability. 

For  example,  Envision  Utili¬ 
ty  Software  Corp.,  a  maker  of 
billing  software  for  utilities, 
has  found  a  large  performance 
increase  when  using  Oracle 
Corp.’s  Oracle8  database  on 
Linux  as  opposed  to  on  NT, 
said  systems  administrator 
Sam  Cappello. 


JAY  JACOBS  INC.’S  BILL  LAWRENCE:  The  Seattle  retailer  expects  to 
save  money  and  boost  performance  by  going  with  Linux 


“What  takes  10  seconds  on 
Linux  takes  a  minute  or  two  on 
NT,”  he  said. 

But  as  at  Jay  Jacobs,  Linux 


just  has  a  foot  in  the  door  at 
Envision,  which  now  uses  it 
only  as  a  test  bed  for  applica¬ 
tions  under  development.  I 


FOLLOW-UP 


Gerber  Stalls  Strategic  EDI-Driven  Inventory 

New  messaging  software  a  boon,  but  Y2K,  merger  priorities  for  now 


First  in  an  occasional  series  in 
which  Computerworld  follows 
up  on  case  studies  from  the  past. 

BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

New  software  that  Gerber 
Products  Co.  installed  last 
spring  to  simplify  the  job  of 
managing  baby-food  invento¬ 
ries  for  grocers  is  working  as 
advertised.  But  plans  to  use  it 
to  drive  more  inventory-man¬ 
agement  deals  are  on  the  back 
burner  for  now. 

The  software,  developed  by 
Swedish  application-integra¬ 
tion  vendor  Frontec  AMT  and 
first  adopted  by  Gerber,  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  translating  electronic 
data  interchange  (EDI)  mes¬ 
sages  from  different  grocers 
into  a  common  format  that  can 
be  fed  into  the  Fremont,  Mich., 
company’s  supply-chain  man¬ 
agement  system. 

That  makes  it  easier  for  Ger¬ 
ber  to  accept  EDI  feeds  of  sales 
data  from  grocery-store  chains. 

Other  Priorities 

But  internal  business  issues 
have  caused  Gerber  to  hold  off 
on  plans  to  use  the  software 


more  strategically  to  greatly 
increase  the  amount  of  inven¬ 
tory  it  manages  for  stores. 

Higher-priority  items,  such 
as  year  2000  fixes  and  an  up¬ 
coming  merger  with  other  U.$. 
units  of  parent  company  No¬ 
vartis  Group,  “are  kind  of  tak¬ 
ing  people’s  minds  away  from” 
inventory  management,  Kline 


program  since  turning  on  the 
Intelligent  Messenger  software 
seven  months  ago  [CW,  June  8, 
1998],  Before,  the  company’s 
information  technology  staff 
had  to  write  custom  code 
whenever  it  tied  a  new  partici¬ 
pant  to  the  EDI  system.  But 
with  Frontec’s  software,  those 
hookups  can  be  done  “in  hours 


Gerber  tightens  inventory  control 


By  Craig  Stodman  to  write  code  that  translates  all 

‘  of  the  EDI  messages  into  a 

gerber  products  co.  is  work-  common  format  has  stowed 
ing  with  grocery  stores  to  make  down  Gerber's  ability  to  add 


sure  their  shelves  don't  ever 
lack  for  strained  peas.  But  writ¬ 
ing  the  required  software  left 
the  baby  food  maker  feeling  a 
bit  strained  itself. 

To  date.  Gerber  has  taken 
over  inventory 
management  for 
40  big  grocery 
chains.  An  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  (EDI)  setup  feeds  infor¬ 
mation  on  sales  of  Gerber  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  Ficmont.  Mich., 
company,  which  uses  Manugis- 
tics  Group.  Inc.’s  supply-chain 
management  software  to  sched¬ 
ule  new  deliveries 

Tlic  idea  is  to  reduce  invento¬ 
ry  costs  at  both  ends 
store 


MAMAQEMEMT. 


grocers,  said  Dennis  Kline,  an 
information  systems  project 
manager  at  the  company 
And  custom-built  software  for 
sending  alerts  and  other  mes¬ 
sages  to  Gerber’s  inventory 
planners  gives 
them  only  ‘the 
bare  minimum 
they  need."  he  said.  Planners  of¬ 
ten  have  to  resort  to  combing 
through  raw  EDI  transmissions 
to  find  important  data 
So  Gerber  pushed  Manugis- 
tics  to  come  up  with  a  product 
diat  automates  both  sjj 
this  month, 
the. 
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How  Gerber's  upgraded  baby  food  inventory 
management  system  will  work: 

O  Grocery  stores  will  send  sales  data  via  EDI  links 

Q  Software  will  translate  different  EDI  transmissions 
In  to  a  single  format 

Q  Alerts  about  events  such  as  in*store  promotions  will 
be  automatically  sent  to  Gerber  inventory  managers 

o  Product  deliveries  will  be  scheduled  by  Gerber  to 
restock  store  shelves 

0  Gerber  will  use  the  sales  data  to  forecast 
needs 


said.  “At  some  point,  it’s  going 
to  turn  the  other  way.  But  that 
point  hasn’t  been  reached  yet.” 

Gerber,  which  manages  in¬ 
ventories  of  its  products  for 
about  40  grocery  chains,  has 
added  several  customers  to  the 


instead  of  days,”  Kline  said. 

Intelligent  Messenger  also 
automatically  sends  alerts  and 
other  messages  to  notify  Ger¬ 
ber’s  inventory  planners  of  im¬ 
portant  data  in  the  EDI  trans¬ 
missions,  such  as  store  promo¬ 
tions  or  discontinued  items. 
They  then  use  Manugistics 
Group  Inc.’s  supply-chain 


management  software  to 
schedule  new  deliveries  of 
baby  food  to  stores. 

Kline  said  that  the 
messaging  piece  is  such  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  previous 
system  that  “the  planners  were 
pretty  much  lost”  when  it  had 
to  be  shut  down  recently  for  a 
day  while  Gerber  worked  on 
its  Notes  system. 

But  Gerber  still  manages 
inventories  on  only  about  30% 
of  the  $700  million  worth  of 
baby  food  it  sells  in  the  U.S. 
each  year. 

The  company  has  talked 
about  eventually  increasing 
that  to  about  80%  to  help  build 
grocer  loyalty.  For  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  though,  it’s  “kind  of  pick¬ 
ing  and  choosing  which  cus¬ 
tomers  we  go  with”  while  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  more  pressing  busi¬ 
ness  issues,  Kline  said.  Before 
adding  more  customers,  Ger¬ 
ber  also  would  have  to  increase 
its  inventory  planning  staff. 

Scott  Lundstrom,  an  analyst 
at  AMR  Research  Inc.  in 
Boston,  said  managing  inven¬ 
tories  for  cost-obsessed  retail¬ 
ers  “is  becoming  a  competitive 
reality”  for  manufacturers. 

“You  have  to  offer  it  or  risk 
being  displaced,”  Lundstrom 
said.  But  he  noted  that  Gerber 
has  “a  luxury  that  a  lot  of  com¬ 
panies  don’t  have”  —  a  well-es¬ 
tablished  brand  that  doesn’t  go 
through  many  down  cycles,  k 


. 


Winner  of  the  Database  Race. 


Ever  wonder  if  there  might  be  a 
new,  powerful  and  easy-to-use  database 
management  system  that  can  solve  your 
performance  and  scalability  problems? 

It's  called  Cache  -  the  “post-relational” 
DBMS  that  offers  advanced  object  technol¬ 
ogy,  Web  connectivity  and  faster  SQL 
performance.  Cache  can  do  so  many 
good  things  that  it  has  won  a  prestigious 
international  award  as  “the  most  exciting 
new  database  product”. 


Cache  is  already  in  use  today  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  enterprises,  ranging  from  small 
entrepreneurial  companies  to  the  world's 
largest  client/server  network. 

Cache  is  the  latest  database  technology 
from  InterSystems,  the  worldwide  leader  in 
high  performance  database  products  for 
transaction  processing,  with  over  2,000,000 
users...  and  20  years  of  database  experience. 

The  “best  new  database”  is  from  a 
well-established  company. 


-1 998  Information  Management  Award  Sponsored  by  Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting  Group 


InterSystems  / 

£  CACHE 

Post-Relational  Database 


www.intersys.com  ■  InterSystems  Corporation  ■  One  Memorial  Drive  ■  Cambridge  ■  Massachusetts  ■  02142  ■  617.621.0600 
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Backup  Tool 
Supports  SAP,  Oracle 

Seagate  Technology  Inc.  is  offering 
a  Backup  Exec  agent  that  supports 
SAP  AG’s  R/3  for  Oracle  Corp.  data¬ 
bases  running  on  Windows  NT. 
According  to  the  Scotts  Valley, 

Calif.,  company,  the  software  inte¬ 
grates  with  the  SAP  backup  inter¬ 
face  and  provides  backup  and 
restoration  of  both  individual  table 
spaces  and  the  complete  Oracle 
database.  The  software  costs 
S2.995. 

www.seagate.com 


Managing  Domino 

BMC  Software  Inc.  recently 
unveiled  its  management  suite  for 
Lotus  Development  Corp.’s  Lotus 
Domino  on  Windows  NT.  The  Hous¬ 
ton  company  said  the  software  inte¬ 
grates  event  detection,  diagnosis 
and  correction  capabilities  with  the 
ability  to  report  “what-if”  modeling 
and  analysis.  The  suite  costs 
$1,200. 

www.bmc.com 


Siebel  Suite 
Courts  the  Web 

Siebel  Systems  Inc.’s  recently- 
released  Siebel  99  is  a  suite  of 
Web-based  front-office  applications 
for  enterprise  relationship  manage¬ 
ment.  According  to  the  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  company,  the  suite  includes 
call  center,  field  service,  product 
configuration  and  sales  enterprise 
modules,  among  others. 

Pricing  for  the  modules  varies.  A 
base  version  of  Siebel  Sales  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Service  Enterprise  costs 
$1,350  per  named  user. 
www.siebel.com 


Constellar  Hub  Update 

Constellar  Corp.  in  Redwood 
Shores,  Calif.,  next  month  plans  to 
release  an  upgrade  of  its  application 
integration  software  with  a  built-in 
interface  to  Oracle  Corp.'s  business 
applications.  Version  3.0  of  Con¬ 
stellar  Hub  also  will  include  a  link  to 
IBM's  MQSeries  message  queuing 
software. 

Pricing  will  be  about  $250,000, 
Constellar  said. 

www.constellar.com 
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ACCELERATION  APPS 
CUT  MESSAGING  COSTS 


Technology  speeds  remote  workers'  access  to  E-mail,  network 


BY  ROBERTA  FUSARO 

OMPANIES  ARE 
counting  on  accel¬ 
eration  technol¬ 
ogy  to  help  re¬ 
mote  workers  get 
their  E-mail  and  other  files 
from  the  network  faster,  saving 
both  time  and  money. 

For  example,  because  they 
are  charged  for  their  connec¬ 
tion  time,  about  5,000  field 
workers  and  caseworkers  at 
the  Department  of  Social 
Health  Services  (DSHS)  for 


BY  STEWART  DECK 

Brio  Technology  Inc.  recently 
gave  users  a  peek  under  the 
hood  at  Brio  Enterprise  6.0,  the 
forthcoming  version  of  its 
business  intelligence  product 
suite. 

The  new  suite,  now  entering 
its  beta-testing  phase,  includes 
new  analytic  reporting  capa¬ 
bilities,  online  analytical  pro¬ 
cessing  (OLAP)  query  and 
analysis  tools  and  a  visual  ap¬ 
plication  designer  for  building 
analytical  applications. 

The  goal  is  to  let  users  build 
interactive  reports  that  can  run 
on  intranets  and  to  package 
reports  and  analyses. 

Brio  Enterprise  6.0  supports 
multidimensional  databases 
and  Microsoft  Corp.’s  OLE  DB 
for  OLAP.  It  includes  inter¬ 
faces  for  applications  from 


the  state  of  Washington  need 
quick  downloads  when  they 
dial  in  to  the  agency  to  collect 
E-mail  and  information  stored 
in  shared  folders,  mainframe 
databases  and  personal  work¬ 
stations. 

Acceleration  technology 
makes  it  cheaper  for  them  — 
and  the  agency,  said  Ron 
Leatham,  a  computer  technical 
specialist  at  the  DSHS. 

The  agency  typically  has  cut 
its  connection  times  in  half, 
Leatham  said,  in  the  eight 


SAP  AG,  Hyperion  Solutions 
Corp.  and  Informix  Corp. 

The  suite  will  be  generally 
available  in  the  second  quarter, 
according  to  Brio.  Pricing 
hasn’t  been  announced. 

Richard  Creeth,  an  analyst  at 
Creeth,  Richman  &  Associates 
Inc.,  a  Norwalk,  Conn.,  consul¬ 
tancy,  said  this  suite  doesn’t 
take  a  technological  step  in  any 
single  area  but  instead  takes  a 
much  broader  approach  than 
competing  products. 

Two  Rivals 

Creeth  cited  Business  Ob¬ 
jects  S.A.  and  Cognos  Inc.  as 
Brio  rivals. 

“They’re  including  a  quality 
report  writer,  an  analytic  appli¬ 
cation  console  and . . .  [support 
for]  many  different  data 
sources,”  Creeth  said.  “I’m  not 


months  it  has  used  LapLink 
Enterprise  Exchange  Accelera¬ 
tor  from  Bothell,  Wash.-based 
Travelling  Software  Inc. 

LapLink  Enterprise  Ex¬ 
change  Accelerator  has  a  built- 
in  proprietary  delivery  protocol 
and  E-mail  compression  code. 
It  sits  on  the  Exchange  server 
and  replicates  clients  right  on 
the  LAN. 

The  LapLink  accelerator 
downloads  all  messages  to  the 
client  but  lets  users  filter  on 
the  fly  E-mail  and  attachments 
that  seem  to  be  taking  a  long 
time  to  download. 

Marcus  Johnson  also  has 
seen  acceleration  software  cut 
messaging  time  in  half.  A 
mobile  computing  manager  at 
an  energy  company  in  the 
South  with  about  800  remote 
users,  Johnson  said  his  com¬ 
pany  has  cut  replication  times 
from  eight-to-12  hours  to  four 
hours  using  the  TurboGold 


aware  of  a  product  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today  that  [has  all  that] 
Brio  is  trying  to  provide  here.” 

Mark  Torres,  data  warehous¬ 
ing  project  leader  at  Atlanta- 
based  BellSouth  Corp.,  said  his 
group  has  been  testing  Brio 
Enterprise  6.0  for  data  query¬ 
ing  and  analysis  of  its  1.7T-byte 
data  warehouse. 

“We  needed  an  enterprise 
business  intelligence  suite  that 
delivered  across  the  full  spec¬ 
trum”  but  wouldn’t  intimidate 
occasional  users,  Torres  said. 

Users  are  starting  to  look  for 
product  suites  that  integrate 
reporting,  querying,  OLAP 
analysis  and  development 
tools,  said  Wayne  Eckerson, 
vice  president  of  technology 
services  at  the  Data  Warehous¬ 
ing  Institute,  a  for-profit  edu¬ 
cational  group  in  Gaithers¬ 
burg,  Md. 

“Vendors  who  hit  this  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  sweet  spot 
will  be  market  leaders,”  Ecker¬ 
son  said,  ft 


Client-to-Server  accelerator 
from  Dayton,  Ohio-based 
Stampede  Technologies  Inc. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  people  hit¬ 
ting  [Notes]  databases  and 
replicating  at  same  time,”  he 
said,  and  TurboGold  speeds 
that  replication  from  the  Notes 
client  to  a  server. 

No  Training  Expenses 

And  because  the  message 
boost  happens  behind  the 
Notes  interface,  the  company 
doesn’t  need  to  spend  extra 
money  on  training,  Johnson 
said. 

Not  all  accelerators  work  for 
all  E-mail  systems.  The 
LapLink  accelerator,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  works  only  with  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Exchange  and  Outlook, 
and  TurboGold  works  only 
with  Lotus  Development 
Corp.’s  Notes.  That  software 
speeds  replication  of  databases 
that  sit  on  a  Domino  server. 

According  to  International 
Data  Corp.  (IDC)  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  more  than  40%  of 
employees  in  large  companies 
will  access  LANs  remotely  this 
year.  That  usage  level  has  led 
to  the  growth  of  these  types  of 
products,  said  Stephen  Drake, 
an  IDC  analyst,  ft 


SNAPSHOT 

Home-Field 

Advantage 

Where  Germany-based  SAP 
AG’s  human  resources  appli¬ 
cation  customer  base  is: 


■  Germany 

51% 

■  U.S. 

9% 

Switzerland 

8% 

Austria 

5% 

■  Benelux 

5% 

■  Others 

22% 

*  Total  customer  base:  3.800  -  includes  sites 
c  that  are  in  the  process  ol  installing  the  soft- 
|  ware  or  are  planning  their  implementations 


Speeding  Up 

Accelerator  software  boosts  the  download  and  delivery  speed 
of  E-mail  for  remote  users 

■  ■■■  ■ -  -  '  -r:  - : = .  ■ jv:  •  s ‘-•.-•f  -A  Ass cr.,1 

VENDOR/LOCATION 

PRODUCT 

Stampede  Technologies 

Accelerator  for  Lotus  Notes 

I  Dayton,  Ohio 

|  Travelling  Software 

LapLink  Enterprise 

!  Bothell,  Wash. 

Exchange  Accelerator 

Intelligence  Suite  Takes  a  Broad  Approach 

Brio  Enterprise  6.0  to  boast  OLAP  tools, 
offer  support  for  myriad  data  sources 
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Disaster  Recovery  Comes  to 
Unix,  NT  Client/Server  Arena 

The  key:  Focus  on  your  critical  systems 


DAVID  KRAUTHAMER:  Advanced  Fibre  Communications  protects  ERP 
servers  with  mirrored  disks  and  remote  servers  in  separate  locations 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

Used  to  be,  it  took  a  crashed 
mainframe  to  really  take  down 
a  business.  These  days,  all  it 
takes  is  a  strategic  Unix  server 
crash. 

As  Unix  and  Windows  NT 
platforms  start  to  handle  in¬ 
creasingly  vital  corporate  data, 
some  firms  may  finally  be 
paying  mainframe-like  atten¬ 
tion  to  disaster  recovery  in  the 
client/server  space. 

“The  client/server  arena  is 
one  that  has  grown  geometri¬ 
cally  in  importance  and  busi¬ 
ness  impact  to  a  company,” 
said  Aaron  Meckler,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  corporate  business 
continuity  planning  at  Nor- 
west  Services  Inc.  in  Green¬ 
wood  Village,  Colo.  “Where 
many  years  ago  it  may  not  have 
been  given  the  same  level  of 
disaster  preparedness,  today 
that  is  no  longer  the  case.” 

That’s  particularly  true  at 
firms  that  are  also  recentraliz¬ 
ing  their  distributed  computer 
assets  for  better  management 


and  cost  control,  analysts  said. 

Disaster  recovery  plans  in 
the  data  center  have  typically 
involved  setting  up  special 
ruggedized  buildings  to  house 
mainframes,  separate  “hot” 
sites  with  mirrored  data  ready 
to  handle  operations  in  case  a 
primary  site  goes  down  and  re¬ 
mote  data-storage  procedures. 

Besides  being  costly,  such 
elaborate  precautions  have 
long  been  considered  unneces¬ 
sary  —  and  even  unfeasible  — 
in  distributed  computing  envi¬ 
ronments.  The  sheer  hetero¬ 
geneity  of  the  platforms,  their 
dispersed  nature  and  the  range 
of  applications  they  run  have 
made  it  almost  impossible  to 
provide  the  same  detailed  se¬ 
curity  that  systems  in  the  data 
center  have  long  enjoyed. 

“The  trick  instead  is  to  iso¬ 
late  the  systems  that  are  really 
critical  to  your  business”  and 
focus  on  providing  adequate  se¬ 
curity,  said  David  Krauthamer, 
MIS  manager  at  Advanced  Fi¬ 
bre  Communications,  a  manu¬ 


facturer  of  telecommunications 
equipment  in  Petaluma,  Calif. 

The  company  has  set  up  mir¬ 
rored  disks  and  remote  servers 
in  separate  locations  in  case 
any  of  the  six  Unix  servers  run¬ 
ning  core  ERP  applications  go 
down.  A  similar  configuration 
is  in  place  for  a  Microsoft 
Corp.  Exchange  server. 

A  contract  with  its  telecom¬ 
munications  vendor  ensures 
around-the-clock  monitoring 
of  the  network.  Although  none 
of  this  is  cheap,  the  company 
hopes  to  be  able  to  restore  ser¬ 
vice  in  four  hours  in  an  emer¬ 


gency,  Krauthamer  said. 

At  Norwest,  recovery  time 
objectives  depend  on  how  cru¬ 
cial  a  particular  application  is 
to  the  company:  critical,  im¬ 
portant  or  deferrable.  Applica¬ 
tions  deemed  critical  are  affor¬ 
ded  the  same  level  of  security 
whether  they  are  client/server 
or  mainframe,  Meckler  said. 

Less-crucial  applications 
have  backup  servers  on  the 
network  to  which  all  data  is 
transferred  in  case  of  a  disas¬ 
ter.  The  company  has  arranged 
to  have  spares  drop-shipped 
within  hours  to  affected  sites,  i 


NEW  CHIPS  DON’T 
INSPIRE  TRADi-INS 


Users  like  the  idea  of  adding  security  to 
hardware,  but  they  won't  upgrade  just  yet 


BY  SHARON  6AUDIN 

ntel  corp.  announced  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  it  is 
building  security  fea¬ 
tures  into  its  Pentium  III 
chips,  creating  a  so- 
called  trusted  PC.  The  effort  is 
designed  to  boost  Internet  se¬ 
curity,  thus  fueling  electronic 
commerce.  The  Pentium  III  is 
slated  for  release  this  quarter. 

But  while  users  say  it’s  a 
good  idea  to  drill  security  right 
into  the  hardware,  there  was 
little  talk  of  tossing  desktops 
and  laptops  aside  and  digging 
into  pockets  already  lightened 
by  year  2000  efforts  to  pay  for 
a  security-inspired  upgrade. 


“Sounds  good,  but  we’ll  up¬ 
grade  as  we  need  new  PCs,” 
said  Terry  Light, 
vice  president  of 
software  develop¬ 
ment  and  imple¬ 
mentation  at 
Cleveland-based 
Bradley  Co.,  a 
wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  Xe¬ 
rox  Corp.  “Securi¬ 
ty  scares  me,  so 
I’d  definitely  look 
at  an  Intel  chip  that  could  help 
me  with  that.  And  we  plan  on 
moving  to  Pentium  III.  But  we 
can  wait.  I’m  not  rushing  to 
spend  that  money.” 


The  chips  were  designed 
with  two  security  features.  An 
Intel  spokesman  said  the  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  place  a  serial 
number  in  each  microproces¬ 
sor  starting  with  the  Pentium 
III.  The  identification  number 
built  in  to  the 
chip  will  identify 
the  processor  and 
the  PC  when 
a  user  connects 
with  another  site 
or  system. 

Intel  also  plans 
to  create  a  random 
number  generator 
based  on  heat  gen¬ 
erated  by  thermal 
emissions  from  the  silicon  in 
the  processor.  The  number  will 
be  used  for  key  encryption. 

“This  is  really  encouraging,” 
said  Brian  McGuire  at  Econo¬ 


metrics  Inc.,  a  database  mar¬ 
keting  company  in  Chicago. 
“It’s  nice  to  see  it  in  the  hard¬ 
ware.  When  security  is  in  the 
hardware,  it’s  harder  to  crack. 
It  lessens  the  risks.” 

None  of  the  users  inter¬ 
viewed  expressed  any  con¬ 
cerns  over  the  privacy  debate 
that  accompanied  Intel’s  secu¬ 
rity  announcements.  Several 
privacy  groups  claimed  the  se¬ 
rial  number  in  the  processor 
would  unmask  everyone  using 
those  PCs  on  the  Internet.  Intel 
said  identifying  users  is  a  must 
for  secure  transactions  and 
that  a  patch  would  be  available 
to  disable  the  function. 

Intel  later  said  the  default 
setting  wouldn’t  enable  the  se¬ 
rial  number  function,  but  that 
users  would  have  to  turn  on 
that  capability. 

“This  is  a  good  step,”  said 
Isaac  Applbaum,  CEO  of  Con¬ 
corde  Solutions,  the  IT  arm  of 
Bank  of  America.  “This  isn’t  a 
big  privacy  concern.  This  is  go¬ 
ing  to  make  online  transac¬ 
tions  safer,  and  that  will  in¬ 
crease  that  whole  business.”  ► 


CONCORDE  SOLUTIONS’ 
Isaac  Applbaum:  Online 
transactions  will  be  safer 


Sequent  Server 
Supports  Xeon 


Sequent  Computer  Systems  Inc. 
recently  released  the  NUMA-Q 
1000,  a  server  that  supports  four  or 
eight  Pentium  II  Xeon  processors 
from  Intel  Corp.  The  midrange  serv¬ 
er  is  optimized  for  Unix  but  offers 
Windows  NT  support,  according  to 
the  San  Diego  company. 

A  four-processor  system  with  1G 
byte  of  memory  costs  393,583;  an 
eight-processor  server  with  2G 
bytes  of  memory  costs  3188,683. 
www.sequent.com 

Intergraph  Ships 
Rendering  Hardware 

Intergraph  Corp.  is  shipping  StudioZ 
RenderRAX  III,  a  dual-processor, 
rack-mount  rendering  system.  Each 
Windows  NT-based  chassis  includes 
two  Intel  Corp.  450-MHz  Pentium  II 
processors.  Multiple  units  can  be 
stacked  in  a  configuration  with  up 
to  14  Pentium  II  processors,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Huntsville,  Ala.,  company. 

The  system  costs  34,800. 
www.intergraph.com 

Auspex  Announces 
Storage  Appliances 

Auspex  Systems  Inc.  recently 
announced  two  network-attachable 
storage  appliances,  the  AS100  and 
the  AS200.  According  to  the  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  company,  the  AS100  is 
for  workgroups  of  10  to  20  users, 
and  the  AS200  was  designed  for 
technical  design  workgroups  with 
up  to  200  users  who  need  shared 
access  to  Unix  and  Windows  data. 

Pricing  for  the  AS100  starts  at 
about  316,000;  pricing  for  the 
AS200  starts  at  about  332,000. 
www.auspex.com 

Add-on  Sound  Card 
For  Handhelds 

Pilot  Island  Publishing  Inc.  in  Winter 
Garden,  Fla.,  recently  announced 
PalmParrot,  a  sound  card  that 
snaps  onto  3Com  Corp.’s  PalmPilot 
and  Palm  Ill-compatible  handhelds. 
The  product  allows  digital  recording 
and  playback. 

The  sound  card  costs  3129. 

www.pilotisland.com 
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Jini:  Promising  Technology, 
But  Will  It  Catch  On? 

Analysts  say  it’s  still  too  early  to  tell 


Jini  Licensing  Plans 


COMPANY 

1  LICENSING  JINI? 

1  NOTES 

Hewlett-Packard 

Yes* 

Also  plans  to  incorporate  Jini  into  its  JetSend  device- 
to-device  communications  protocol 

IBM 

No 

But  it  did  sign  letter  of  intent  to  be  part  of  Jini 
development  community 

Microsoft 

No 

Announced  its  own  competing  Universal  Plug  and 
Play  technology 

Novell 

Yes 

Exploring  prospects  of  Jini-enabled  devices  that 
support  Novell  Directory  Services 

Oracle 

No 

Evaluating  Jini  technology;  no  decision  has  been 
made  about  support 

•NETWORK  PERIPHERALS  DIVISION 

Others  licensing  Jini  include:  America  Online.  Cisco.  Computer  Associates  International,  Motorola,  Philips.  Sony,  3Com  Palm  Computing,  Toshiba  and  Xerox. 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

Observers  agree  that  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Inc.’s  Jini  technolo¬ 
gy  carries  considerable  prom¬ 
ise  to  instantly  interconnect 
electronic  devices  via  the  net¬ 
work  and  let  them  share  re¬ 
sources  and  useful  services. 

But  products  aren’t  expected 
to  start  shipping  for  a  year. 
And  the  list  of  Jini  supporters 
has  some  notable  no-shows,  in¬ 
cluding  Microsoft  Corp.,  Com¬ 
paq  Computer  Corp.  and  Ora¬ 
cle  Corp.  And  even  proclaimed 
licensees  aren’t  exactly  forth¬ 
coming  with  specifics  on  prod¬ 
ucts  and  ship  dates. 

That’s  why,  analysts  said,  it’s 
too  early  to  tell  how  successful 
Jini  will  be. 

The  basic  concept  of  Jini 
calls  for  a  Jini-enabled  device 


to  announce  itself  to  the  net¬ 
work.  A  Lookup  Service  would 
keep  track  of  which  devices  are 
on  the  network  and  which  ser¬ 
vices  can  be  accessed.  Then 
proxy  code  would  move  from 
device  to  device,  telling  one 
how  to  use  another. 

A  print  job,  for  instance, 
could  be  diverted  to  a  different 
machine  —  even  one  in  anoth¬ 
er  location  —  rather  than  the 
one  that  it’s  programmed  to 
use.  Computations  that  might 
be  tough  for  limited-function 
palmtop  devices  to  perform 
could  be  directed  to  servers 
with  more  computing  power. 

There’s  even  talk  of  using 
Jini,  with  other  technology,  to 
help  computing  systems  share 
processing  loads. 

Early  Jini  supporters  include 


the  following  companies: 

■  Consumer  device  makers 
such  as  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
which  will  work  to  connect 
cameras  to  networked  print¬ 
ers,  and  Royal  Philips  Elec¬ 
tronics  N.V.  and  Sony  Corp., 
which  want  to  enable  remote 
access  to  home  entertainment 
systems. 

■  Printer  and  copier  makers, 
such  as  Xerox  Corp.  and 
Canon  Inc.,  which  want  cus¬ 
tomers  to  be  able  to  access 
their  devices  and  document 


services  from  anywhere. 

■  Palmtop,  cellular  telephone, 
pager  and  wireless  device 
makers,  such  as  3Com  Corp.’s 
Palm  Computing  division,  Mo¬ 
torola  Inc.  and  Nokia,  which 
want  to  enable  their  devices  to 
interact. 

As  Jini’s  technology  and  pol¬ 
itics  sort  out,  analysts  advise 
corporations  to  wait.  “For  cor¬ 
porations,  it’s  not  something 
that’s  going  to  have  immediate 
value  right  now,”  said  David 
Smith,  an  analyst  at  Stamford, 


Conn.-based  Gartner  Group 
Inc.  Microsoft  is  the  major 
competitor  to  watch  in  this 
space,  Smith  said.  Microsoft’s 
response  to  Jini  is  called  Uni¬ 
versal  Plug  and  Play.  But  Mi¬ 
crosoft  has  been  even  more 
sparse  on  details  than  have  Sun 
and  its  partners. 

“Microsoft’s  answer  to  Jini  is 
lame,  boring  and  not  attracting 
a  lot  of  attention,”  said  David 
Card,  an  analyst  at  Jupiter 
Communications  Inc.  in  New 
York.* 


CONVERGENCE 
NO  SLAM-DUNK 

Integrated  voice,  data  services  hoping  to  make  hype  a  reality 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

J_umping  on  the  conver¬ 
gence  bandwagon  may 
not  be  as  easy,  or  as  auto¬ 
matically  beneficial,  as  it 
sounds,  users  and  ana¬ 
lysts  said  last  week. 

“It  sounds  wonderful,  but  I 
wonder,”  said  J.  C.  George,  a 
computer  operations  manager 
at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  after 
hearing  a  presentation  about 


AT&T  Corp.’s  new  Integrated 
Network  Connection  (INC) 
managed  service. 

AT&T  is  the  latest  vendor  to 
offer  merged  voice  and  data 
services  through  one  pipe, 
promising  large  customers 
savings  and  simplicity  — 
which  information  technology 
people  have  long  clamored  for. 

Theoretically,  integrated 
programs  would  be  simpler  to 
administer.  Most  of  the  major 


vendors  are  said  to  be  testing 
converged  technologies,  but 
none  have  announced  paying 
customers. 

Equipment  Headache 

Analyst  Jim  Metzler  at  The 
Metzler  Group  in  Newton, 
Mass.,  said  users  could  spend 
years  and  waste  money  mov¬ 
ing  to  an  integrated  service  if 
they  must  have  their  own  staff 
oversee  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  that  is  provided  by 
carriers. 

AT&T  and  Sprint  Corp.,  for 
example,  have  said  they  plan  to 
install  Asynchronous  Transfer 
Mode  switches  on  customers’ 
premises. 

On  the  other  hand,  Metzler 
said,  companies  might  realize 
tremendous  network  opera¬ 
tions  savings  by  converging 
voice  and  data. 

He  said  companies  could 


SNAPSHOT 

E-Mail  Math 

Average  annual  total  cost  of  ownership  per  user: 

Lotus  Notes 

$166.66 

Microsoft  Exchange 

$64.93 

Netscape  Messaging  Server 

$61.14 

Sun  Internet  Mail  Server 

Base:  Figures  collected  from  109  Fortune  1.000  and  government  organizations 

$33.38 

SOURCE  THE  RADICATI  GROUP  INC  .  PALO  ALTO.  CALIF 


Coming  Together 

Major  carriers  are  offering  merged  network  services 

VENDOR 

OFFERING 

|  AT&T 

Integrated  Network  Connection 

1  Equant 

Ivad 

|  MCI  WorldCom 

On-Net 

£  Sprint 

\mmmmmmmmni  hhihii.iiimiihi 

Integrated  On-Demand  Network 

combine  two  network  staffs  for 
data  and  voice  into  one. 

Metzler  and  other  analysts 
urged  users  to  consider  con¬ 
vergence  services  only  after 
drafting  a  detailed  technology 
plan  based  on  their  company’s 
long-term  business  needs. 
Such  needs  might  include  how 
soon  and  how  frequently  a 
company  will  need  bandwidth 
for  videoconferencing  or  to 
transfer  rich  graphic  informa¬ 
tion. 

Increase  Bandwidth 

One  key  to  the  value  of  inte¬ 
grated  plans  is  dynamic  band¬ 
width  allocation,  which  means 
a  customer  could  increase 
bandwidth  when  it  was  needed 
and  reduce  it  when  it  wasn’t 
needed  to  save  money. 

Today,  most  businesses  pay  a 
set  cost  for  the  pipes  into  their 
operations  each  month. 


For  example,  a  growing  com¬ 
pany  might  purchase  an  addi¬ 
tional  T1  connection  but  use 
only  10%  of  that  line’s  capacity 
for  years,  all  the  while  paying 
for  full  capacity. 

Under  integration,  carriers 
would  charge  by  bits  used. 

“We’re  real  anxious  to  get 
the  dynamic  bandwidth  alloca¬ 
tion,  because  that’s  where  the 
real  savings  occurs,”  said 
James  Miller,  vice  president  of 
technology  at  Hallmark  Cards 
Inc.  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miller  is  testing  Sprint’s  In¬ 
tegrated  On-Demand  Network 
and  has  combined  some  long¬ 
distance  voice,  Internet  access 
and  point-to-point  data  trans¬ 
mission  over  a  single  connec¬ 
tion  at  Hallmark  headquarters. 

Miller  has  said  he  hopes  to 
see  savings  of  40%  or  more 
on  conventional  networking 
costs.  I 


E:  DISK/TREND  INC..  MOUNTAIN  VIEW.  CALIF. 
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CD-R  and  CD-RW 


DEFINITION 
CD-R  and  CD-RW  are  types  of  compact 
discs  that  you  can  copy  files  onto.  CD-R  is 
a  write-once  format,  meaning  you  can  store 
information  on  a  disc  once.  You  can  add 
data  to  a  new  location,  but  you  can’t  erase 
or  write  over  existing  data.  With  CD-RW, 
however,  you  can  write,  rewrite,  rename 
and  erase  information  up  to  1,000  times. 


BY  CARLA  CATALANO 

You  may  remember  when  CD- 
ROM  really  meant  “read  only.” 
Today’s  writable  compact  disc 
technology  allows  end  users  to 
read  and  write  reports,  photos 
and  presentations. 

There  are  two  types  of 
writable  CDs:  CD-Recordable 
(CD-R)  and  CD-Rewritable 
(CD-RW). 

Both  allow  CD-ROM-com¬ 
patible  discs  to  be  created  on 
the  desktop. 

These  CDs  are  individually 
produced  with  an  optical  drive 
connected  to  the  computer  and 
require  pregrooved  CDs.  Once 
recorded,  the  discs  are  like 
other  CDs. 

CD-R  uses  media  that  can  be 
written  to  once  at  any  location 
on  the  disc.  You  can  add  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  disc,  but  you 


Write  On 

Worldwide  unit 
shipments  of 
CD-R  and 
CD-RW 
disc  drives 
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have  to  put  it  in  a  different 
place. 

“Think  of  CD-R  as  writing 
with  a  ballpoint  pen.  You  can’t 
erase  or  write  over  where 
you’ve  already  written,”  says 
Bob  Katzive,  vice  president  of 
Disk/Trend  Inc.  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif. 

Archives,  Music  and  More 

Mainly  used  for  archival  and 
distribution  purposes,  CD-R  is 
for  “folks  who  need  to  distrib¬ 
ute  information  or  back  up 
from  their  hard  drive,”  Katzive 
says.  And  because  of  its  write- 
once,  nonerasable  format, 
CD-R  safeguards  against  delet¬ 
ing  or  overwriting  files. 

A  popular  use  for  CD-R  is 
making  custom  music  CDs. 
Users  also  use  CD-R  to  down¬ 
load  files,  such  as  screen 
savers  and  search 
results,  from  the  In¬ 
ternet  to  prevent 
hard  drives  from 
corruption. 

In  contrast,  CD- 
RW  allows  you  to 
rewrite  to  the  disc 
up  to  1,000  times. 
Stored  data  on  this 
type  of  disc  isn’t 
permanent  because 
it  can  be  erased  and 
written  over.  CD- 
RW  is  like  “writing 
with  paper  and  pen¬ 
cil,”  Katzive  says. 

CD-RW  allows 
you  to  reuse  the 
media,  so  instead  of 
having  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  discs  on 
hand,  you  can  use 


the  same  disc 
again  and  again. 

CD-RW  also  is  the 
“media  of  choice”  —  it 
costs  less  than  CD-R 
over  time  because  you  buy 
fewer  discs.  But  more  CD-R 
is  sold  because  each  disc  is  less 
expensive,  according  to 
Katzive. 

There  are  some  drawbacks 
to  CD-R  and  CD-RW  technol¬ 
ogy.  Both  are  used  to  record 
audio,  video  and  data,  but  “for¬ 
matting  is  long  and  cumber¬ 
some,”  says  Wolfgang  Schlicht- 
ing,  an  analyst  at  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  The  media  is  blank  when 
you  buy  it,  and  it  can  take  up  to 
an  hour  to  format  a  disc. 

A  major  difference  between 
the  media  is  compatibility. 
CD-R  is  read-compatible  with 
CD-ROM  drives,  which  adds  to 
its  popularity;  however,  CD- 
RW  can  be  read  only  in  multi- 
read  CD-ROM  drives. 

For  example,  if  you  record  an 
audio  CD  and  want  to  play  it 
back  on  your  CD  player,  you 
would  use  CD-R  because  the 
audio  player  can’t  read  CD- 
RW. 

If  you  want  to  play  it  back  on 
your  PC  and  the  PC  CD-ROM 
drive  is  multiread,  then  you 
would  use  CD-RW  media.  I 

Catalano  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Holliston,  Mass. 


MOREONLINE 


For  more  articles  and  other  resources  deal¬ 
ing  with  CD-R  and  CD-RW  technology,  visit 
our  Web  site. 

www.computerwortd.coin/inore 


Disc  Differences 


CD-R: 


Mainly  used  for:  Making  cus¬ 
tom  music  CDs.  Also  used 
to  download  Files  such  as 
screen  savers  and  search  re¬ 
sults  from  the  Internet  to 
prevent  hard  drives  from 
being  corrupted 

Run  time:  63  or  74  minutes 

Drive  compatibilty:  All  CD- 

ROM  drives  and  CD  players 

Makeup  of  the  disc:  There’s  a 
single  recording  layer  that 
consists  of  an  organic  dye 
and  almost  always  has  a  gold 
reflective  layer.  Once  the  dye 
has  been  burned,  it  can’t  be 
altered  (thus,  write  once) 

Approximate  price:  $1  to  $5 

per  disc 


CD-RW: 


Mainly  used  for:  Storing  re¬ 
usable  information  or  files, 
such  as  content  for  reports 
or  presentations  that  would 
need  multiple  revisions 

Run  time:  63  or  74  minutes 

Drive  compatibility:  CD-ROM 
drives  manufactured  after 
1997.  CD-RW  is  much  less 
reflective  than  CD-R,  which 
makes  the  disc  difficult  to 
read  by  most  CD-ROM  and 
CD-R  drives  on  users’  desk¬ 
tops  today 

Makeup  of  the  disc:  The  re¬ 
cording  area  is  made  up  of 
three  layers.  During  the  writ¬ 
ing  process,  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  layers  pull  heat  from  the 
middle  layer  which  is  made 
of  a  metallic  phase-change 
alloy,  a  nonorganic  material. 
This  process  changes  the  re¬ 
flectivity  of  the  disc  and  is 
reversible  (thus,  write 
many  times) 

Approximate  price:  $5  to  $10 

per  disc 


■  Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Please  send  your  ideas  to  QuickStudy  editor  Stefanie  McCann  at  stefanie_mccann@computerworld.com. 
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‘Jupiter’  Devices 

Down  to  Earth 


WHAT’S  IN  JUPITER? 

The  slightly-larger-than-PDA  Jupiter- 
class  machines  offer  the  mobile  func¬ 
tions  most  of  us  need  on  the  road,  such 
as  E-mail  checking,  Web  browsing, 
memo  creation  and  spreadsheeting,  in 
an  inexpensive,  easy-to-use  package. 


BY  CYNTHIA  MORGAN 

At  less  than  3 
pounds  and  un¬ 
der  $1,000,  eye¬ 
catching  H/PC 
Pro  devices  (Ju¬ 
piter  machines)  look  more  like 
notebook  computers  than  the 
adult-size  personal  digital  as¬ 
sistants  (PDA)  they  really  are. 
But  if  you  expect  notebook  at¬ 
tributes  such  as  a  hard  drive 
and  Windows  98,  you’ll  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  They  do,  however, 
offer  the  mobile  functions 
most  of  us  typically  need  on 
the  road  —  such  as  E-mail 
checking,  Web  browsing, 
memo  creation  and  spread¬ 
sheets  —  in  an  inexpensive, 
easy-to-use  package. 

But  H/PC  Pro  devices  won’t 
run  standard  PC  applications. 
They  rely,  instead,  on  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Windows  CE 
“pocket  apps”  built  in  to  read¬ 
only  memory  or  stored  in 
RAM.  They  will  run  most  Win¬ 
dows  CE  apps  and  offer  Power¬ 
Point  slide  show  viewers  and  a 
few  useful  tools.  Extra  data 
storage  usually  comes  from 
CompactFlash  cards,  and 
there’s  a  Type  II  PC  Card  slot 
to  augment  the  built-in  33.6K 
bit/sec.  modem. 

Best  of  all,  these  devices  can 
run  as  long  as  12  hours  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  battery  charge.  Like  the 
3Com  Corp.  PalmPilot  and 
Windows  CE  PDAs  already  out 
there,  Jupiter  systems  can  au¬ 
tomatically  stay  in  sync  with 
your  desktop  whenever  con¬ 
nected  via  serial  port,  so 
they’re  always  up-to-date  on 
E-mail  and  selected  data  files. 


Their  instant-on  feature  also 
eliminates  battery-munching 
waits  to  boot  up. 

I  checked  out  three  of  these 
H/PC  Pro  devices  and  liked 
what  I  found  enough  to  hate 
sending  them  back  (well,  one 
of  them,  at  least  —  Sharp’s  Mo- 
bilon  was  my  favorite).  Their 
keyboards  and  color  LCD 
screens  aren’t  full-size  but 
then,  neither  are  most  sub¬ 
notebooks  such  as  Gateway’s 
Fire  Ant  or  Sony  Corp.’s  Vaio 
505  series,  which  sell  for  two  to 
three  times  as  much. 

Oh,  Say  Can  You  CE? 

The  potential  H/PC 
Pro  audience  —  mostly 
mobile  office  workers  — 
is  huge,  but  not  all-encom¬ 
passing.  Microsoft’s  pocket 
apps  remain  relatively  primi¬ 
tive:  Pocket  Word  is  little  more 
than  a  memo  writer,  Pocket 
PowerPoint  merely  a  slide 
viewer.  Win  CE  2.2  quirks 
make  routine  desktop  synchro¬ 
nization  a  pain  at  speeds  faster 
than  19.2K  bit/sec.,  and  the 
machines  lack  Ethernet  and 
parallel  ports;  adding  either 
fills  up  the  sole  PC  Card  slot. 
And  not  all  PC  Card  devices 
offer  Win  CE  drivers.  Plus, 
H/PC  Pros  need  hard-to-fmd 
proprietary  cables  for  synchro¬ 
nization  and  other  chores;  pity 
the  traveler  who  loses  one.  ► 

Morgan  is  a  features  editor  at 
Computerworld.  Howard  Mill- 
man,  who  operates  the  Data 
System  Service  Group  LLC,  a 
consultancy  in  Croton,  N.Y., 
also  contributed  to  this  review. 


Clio 


Vadem  Ltd. 

www.vadem.com 

$999 

If  there  ever  were  an  award  for 
technological  schizophrenia,  the 
Clio  would  win  it,  hands  down.  This 
electronic  Swiss  Army  Knife  does 
triple  duty  as  an  H/PC  Pro,  elec¬ 
tronic  flip  chart  and  pen  computer 
(remember  those?),  manages  9.5 
hours  of  battery  time  and  weighs 
3.2  pounds.  Its  9.4-in.,  640-by- 
480-pixel  color  touch  screen  flips 
face-up  and  has  excellent  hand¬ 
writing  recognition.  Open  it  up 
about  45  degrees,  set  it  open-side 
down  and  you  have  a  mini  slide 
show  viewer.  In  notebook  mode, 
the  adjustable  screen  floats  above 
the  keyboard,  giving  it  a  footprint 
that’s  airline  tray  table-friendly. 

That’s  the  good  news.  The  bad? 
The  Clio  is  slow,  has  an  uncomfort¬ 
ably  curvy  keyboard  and  lacks  the 
slide-editing  software  you’d  expect 
on  a  presentation  machine.  And  it 
doesn’t  automatically  switch  from 
landscape  to  portrait  orientation 
when  you  put  it  in  pen 
computer  mode.  A 
good  idea,  but  the 
Clio  needs  more 
time  at  the 
drawing 
\  board. 


Mobilon  Pro  PV-5000 


Sharp  Electronics  Inc. 

www.sharpelectronics.com 

$899 


It  can’t  match  the  Clio  for  flash, 
but  the  Mobilon  still  is  a  sleek  little 
beast.  It  boasts  the  best  display  of 
all,  with  640-by-480-pixel  resolu¬ 
tion  at  4,096  colors  instead  of  the 
others’  256  colors.  It  offers  the 
more  desirable  touch  screen  -  even 
though  it's  smaller  at  8.2  in.  -  and 
has  a  keyboard  only  slightly  more 
cramped  than  the  Jornada’s,  pack¬ 
aged  in  a  relatively  light  2.7  pounds. 
The  machine  offers  a  much-needed 
graphics  editor  that  might  overcome 
Pocket  PowerPoint’s  drawing  limi¬ 
tations. 

Without  question,  the  Sharp  unit 
offered  the  best  combination  of  de¬ 
sign,  functionality  and  performance 
of  any  H/PC  Pro  system  we  tested. 
Still,  it  could  use  some  tweaking. 
There’s  no  CompactFlash  slot,  so 
extra  data  storage  will  have  to  come 
from  PC  Cards.  But  you’ll  need  a 
separate  PC  Card  adapter  to  use  a 
VGA  monitor,  so  any  presentations 
you  run  will  have  to  fit  into  the  unit's 
bytes  of  RAM. 


HPJomai 


Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

www.hp.com/jornada 

$999 

The  Jornada  is  enough  like  a 
notebook  computer  to  make 
mobile  users  feel  right  at  home, 
which  also  makes  it  the  most 
aggravating  of  the  three  Jupiters 
I  tested.  The  10-in.,  640-by-480- 
pixel  screen  is  more  readable 
than  the  Clio’s,  and  its  keyboard 
is  the  best  of  the  three  for  large 
fingers.  But  its  tiny,  notebook- 
like  trackpad  made  mousing  all 
but  impossible,  especially  after 
using  the  others’  intuitive  touch 
screens.  Its  10-hour  battery  life 
was  impressive,  but  a  dictatorial 
power  management  system  par¬ 
tially  eliminated  the  instant-on 
convenience. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  2.5- 
pound  Jornada  has  a  full-size 
VGA  port  so  you  can  switch  to  a 
big  monitor  without  special 
cables.  HP  swaps  the  usual 
33.6K  bit/sec.  modem  for  a  V.90 
56K  bit/sec.  edition  and  adds 
financial  calculators  and  other 
tools  you  won’t  find  on  the  Clio  or 
Mobilon.  If  HP  can  lose  the  track¬ 
pad,  it'll  have  more  of  a  winner 
on  its  hands. 


The  Clio  is  a  stylish  three-in-one  presentation  panel,  notebook  and  tablet 
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A  Fast,  Eas 
SQL  llpgra 

SQL  Server  7.0  Packs  Performance  Boost 


©  s 


Microsoft 


BY  PAUL  FERRILL 

Microsoft  Corp.’s  SQL 
Server  7.0  is  an  easy,  ob¬ 
vious  upgrade  for  orga¬ 
nizations  that  run  SQL 
Server  6.5.  But  after 
testing  it  during  the  past  two  months, 
we’ve  found  that  it  also  makes  a  power¬ 
ful  Windows  NT  database  server  for 
any  organization,  offering  solid  new 
features,  performance  enhancements 
and  improved  usability. 

We  installed  the  new  version  on 
three  different  platforms:  a  server,  a 
desktop  and  a  notebook. 

First  we  loaded  it  on  a  Pentium  200 
MMX  server  with  128M  bytes  of  RAM 
and  4.5G  bytes  of  disk  storage  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  full  install  on  a  Windows  NT  4.0 
Server  system.  The  entire  process  took 
less  than  20  minutes  and  went  smooth¬ 
ly,  as  did  our  30-minute  mobile  installa¬ 
tion  on  a  133-MHz  Dell  Pentium  laptop 
with  40M  bytes  of  RAM  and  a  2G-byte 
hard  drive. 

We  had  trouble,  however,  when  we 
installed  the  product  on  a  desktop  ma¬ 
chine  with  a  200-MHz  Cyrix/IBM  Pen¬ 
tium,  64M  bytes  of  RAM  and  a  6G-byte 
disk  drive  running  Win- 
dows  98.  Our  first  at¬ 
tempt  failed,  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  that  the  system 
couldn’t  start  the  server. 

It  turned  out  that  Version 
7.0  had  problems  identi¬ 
fying  the  CPU  as  a  Pen¬ 
tium  processor.  We 
switched  to  a  Compaq 
Deskpro  Pentium  II  300- 
MHz  system  with  32M 
bytes  of  RAM  running 
Windows  98,  and  it  ran 
without  incident. 

Every  area  of  SQL  j2 
Server  7.0  has  been  en-  £ 
hanced  in  some  fashion,  % 
with  many  underlying  5 
components  rewritten  § 
from  scratch.  And  Mi-  £ 
crosoft  has  added  fea-  g 
tures  that  other  database  I 

u. 

packagers  charge  extra  | 
for,  such  as  online  analyt-  £ 
ical  processing,  query  op-  ° 


timization  and  a  full-text  search  engine. 
A  new  set  of  profiling  and  tuning  tools 
makes  optimizing  database  perfor¬ 
mance  simple. 

You’re  also  likely  to  find  faster  base¬ 
line  performance.  Test  queries  showed 
that  Version  7.0  gains  as  much  as  35% 
over  Version  6.5,  depending  on  server 
load.  In  online  transaction  processing, 
it  processed  nearly  10%  more  transac¬ 
tions  than  Version  6.5  in  the  same  time 
period,  with  similar  gains  in  decision- 
support  system  queries. 

Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  as  far  as 
improved  performance  goes,  your  re¬ 
sults  may  vary;  we  doubt  that  many  will 
choose  to  upgrade  to  7.0  based  solely  on 
performance. 

Features 

Microsoft’s  Data  Transformation 
Services  (DTS)  provide  all  the  tools 
necessary  to  move  data  in  and  out  of  an 
SQL  Server  7.0  database.  The  DTS  Wiz¬ 
ard  walked  us  through  the  entire 
process,  giving  us  the  option  to  save  the 
DTS  package  in  case  we  needed  to  re¬ 
peat  it.  It  imported  an  entire  file  of 
more  than  78,000  records  on  ZIP  code 


ATAGLANCE 


PRODUCT 


'^Iener7( 


SQL  SERVER  7.0 

Microsoft  Corp.,  Redmond,  Wash. 
www.microsoft.com 


COST 


that  Helps  vout  Busina 


Tutnlrfomaton 


Benchmark  Data  for  SQL  6.5  vs.  7.0 


OLTP  numbers  are  measured  in 
transactions  per  second.  The 
higher  the  number  the  better 


.  6.5  V.  7.0 


Light 

Medium 

Heavy 


72.4 

43.0 

30.3 


77.7 
47.1 

32.7 


Distributed  System  Services 

DSS  numbers  are  measured  in 
minutes  and  seconds.  The  lower 
the  number  the  better 


Light 

Medium 

Heavy 


13.4 

15.6 

17.3 


Configuration  used  for  testing: 

•  HP  Net  Server  LX  with  four  200-MHz  Pen¬ 
tium  Pro  processors  with  512M  bytes  of  RAM 
and  an  internal  RAID  5  storage  unit  for  the 
system,  page  file  and  applications 

•  NT  4.0  with  SP  4.  The  data  files  were  built  on 
a  DEC  RAID  array  450  with  two  75G-byte 
NTFS  partitions  for  the  data  and  26-byte  FAT 
partitions  for  the  logs 

•  For  the  server  connectivity,  we  used  four 
Cogent  EM110TX  PC1 10/100  NICS  in  100M 
byte  full-duplex  mode 


The  60  clients  were: 

•  Dell  OptiPlex  6XA  266-MHz  Pll  processors 
with  32M  bytes  RAM 

•Windows  95  (0SR2) 

•  3Com's  Fast  Etherlink  XL  PCI  running  in 
10M  byte  full-duplex  mode 

•  The  network  consisted  of  four  segments  of 
15  clients  and  one  server  per  segment  using 
Cisco  2900 10/100  switches 


information  in  a  little  more  than  71  sec¬ 
onds  for  our  200-MHz  test  server,  25 
seconds  for  the  300-MHz  desktop  and 
58  seconds  for  the  133-MHz  laptop. 

The  DTS  Wizard  supports  direct 
import/export  of  Oracle  databases  as 
well  as  Microsoft’s  Access,  Excel  and 
FoxPro;  Corel’s  Paradox;  Inprise’s 
dBase;  and  text  Files. 

You  can  include  scripting  code  for 
data  operations  such  as  converting 
fields  from  one  type  to  another  or  se¬ 
lecting  records  based  on  a  particular 
query.  The  Web  Assistant  Wizard  push¬ 
es  data  from  a  SQL  7.0  database  to  the 
Web  manually,  at  scheduled  intervals  or 
when  the  data  is  updated. 

Application  Development 

Microsoft’s  recently  released  Visual 
Studio  6.0  application  development 
platform  includes  Visual  Basic  6.0,  Vi¬ 
sual  C++  6.0,  Visual  J++  6.0,  Visual  Inter- 
dev  and  Visual  FoxPro. 

All  are  closely  tied  to  the  SQL  Server 
7.0  architecture  and  provide  a  solid 

_  base  from  which  to  develop 

database  applications. 

We  tested  Version  7.0’s 
development  capabilities 
by  building  a  connection  to 
the  server,  loading  our  ZIP 
code  database  with  DTS 
using  the  visual  database 
tool  and  then  constructing 
a  ZIP  code  browse/search 
tool.  The  project  took  less 
than  15  minutes. 

We  especially  liked  the 
ability  to  make  changes  to 
the  database  from  within 
the  Visual  Basic  environ¬ 
ment. 

SQL  Server  7.0  tools  let 
you  build  generic  database 
functions  such  as  stored 
procedures  and  queries 
into  other  applications. 
Building  custom  user  inter¬ 
faces  and  reports  requires 
either  Visual  Studio  or  the 
new  Office  2000. 


.  6.5  V.  7.0 


9.6 

13.6 
15.2 


$1,399  Standard  edition 

with  five  client  access  licenses 

PftOSO 

Improved  performance;  greatly 
enhanced  wizards  to  step  you 
through  difficult  operations 

CONSO 

Possible  compatibility  problems 
with  Cyrix  Pentium  clones 


Administration 

We  tried  every  administrative  task 
we  could  think  of  through  Version  7.0’s 
Enterprise  Manager  console,  including 
creating  and  modifying  table  struc¬ 
tures,  viewing  tables,  testing  query 
statements  and  importing  and  export¬ 
ing  data.  All  ran  smoothly. 

Microsoft  has  added  several  wizards 
to  help  with  tasks  such  as  database 
maintenance.  The  Database  Mainte¬ 
nance  Wizard  stepped  us  through  the 
process  of  creating  a  plan  for  running 
integrity  checks,  updating  database  sta¬ 
tistics  and  performing  backups. 

Security 

Database  security  in  SQL  7.0  works 
with  the  Windows  NT  security  system 
much  better  than  it  did  in  the  previous 
version.  Windows  NT  groups  and  users 
are  now  directly  supported  in  the  SQL 
7.0  security  framework.  We  also  were 
able  to  manage  all  database  security  di¬ 
rectly  through  the  operating  system. 

SQL  Server  7.0  also  works  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Microsoft’s  Proxy  Server  to 
deliver  secure  database  transactions 
over  the  Internet.  SQL  Server  7.0’s  re¬ 
mote  database  connectivity  features 
and  Proxy  Server  provide  a  way  to  use 
the  Internet  to  link  databases  securely. 

SQL  Server  7.0  works  across  all  the 
currently  supported  Microsoft  plat¬ 
forms,  including  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.’s  Alpha  processor.  It  supports  all 
of  Microsoft’s  32-bit  operating  systems, 
including  Windows  95,  Windows  98, 
Windows  NT  Server  and  Windows  NT 
Workstation.  However,  a  few  NT-spe¬ 
cific  features,  such  as  file-level  security, 
multiple  processors  and  disk  arrays, 
don’t  work  on  the  95  or  98  platforms.  I 

Ferrill  is  an  engineer  and  freelance  writer 
at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.  He  can 
be  reached  at pferrill@avtest.com. 
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Domino+AS/400e=No  sick  days 


Want  a  healthy  business?  Get  Domino™  for  AS/400®.  The  unique  architecture  of  AS/400e™ 
lets  you  run  multiple  Domino  servers  on  the  same  box,  giving  you  unparalleled  reliability. 
Plus  it’s  easy  to  manage.  You  can  even  host  up  to  27,000  concurrent  Domino  mail  users*. 
For  more  info,  visit  www.as400.ibm.com/domino4  It’ll  be  good  for  your  business. 


(&  e-business  tools 
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•According  to  the  NotesBench  Consortium  report  11/98.  See  www.notesbench.org  lot  more  details.©1999  IBM  Corporation.  IBM,  AS/400.  AS/400e,  and  the  e-business  logo  are  either  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  IBM  Corporation  in  the  U.S,  and/or  other  countries.  Lotus.  Domino,  and  Lotus 
Notes  are  either  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and/or  other  countries. 
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HAHT  Offers  Web  Cabletron  Switch 
R/3  Software...  Ready  for  Giga 


Refocusing  its  business 
around  SAP’s  popular  R/3 
ERP  software,  HAHT  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc.  recently  announced 
e-Scenario  for  Sales  and  Dis¬ 
tribution.  The  product,  avail¬ 
able  now,  lets  customers 
more  easily  Web-enable  the 
sales  and  distribution  capa¬ 
bilities  within  R/3.  Pricing 
starts  at  $175,000  for  a 
package  that  includes  five 
developer  environments, 
licenses  for  100  users  and  15 
days  of  consulting.  In  the 
future,  HAHT  plans  to  release 
Web-enablement  tools  for 
other  R/3  business  functions. 


Cabletron  Systems  Inc.  last 
week  announced  a  24-port 
10M/100M  bit/sec.  LAN 
switch  that  can  be  equipped 
with  Gigabit  Ethernet  uplinks. 
Called  the  SmartStack  EL- 
S100-24TXG,  it  costs 
$3,995  ($159  per  port)  and 
is  now  shipping,  according  to 
the  company. 

The  Rochester,  N.H.-based 
vendor  is  running  a  promo¬ 
tion  until  March  1  whereby 
users  get  a  free  Gigabit 
uplink.  This  is  the  first  of 
the  SmartStack  EL  line  that 
is  available  with  Gigabit 
uplinks. 


. . .  OptiSystems 
Adds  SAP  Tools 

OptiSystems  Solutions  Ltd.  in 
Naples,  Fla.,  this  month  plans 
to  add  a  database  mainte¬ 
nance  package  to  its  line  of 
performance  monitoring  and 
management  software  for 
users  of  SAP  AG’s  R/3  appli¬ 
cations. 

The  OptiWatch  product, 
the  second  R/3  tool  from  the 
company,  began  beta  testing 
last  month. 

Pricing  for  the  package 
starts  at  $18,750  for  a  100- 
user  R/3  system. 


Amplify.net 
Adds  IP  Tools 

Amplify.net  Inc.  next  week 
will  announce  three  Internet 
Protocol  bandwidth  manage¬ 
ment  products:  iSurfSplitter, 
iSurfRanger.ee  and  iSurf- 
Ranger. 

According  to  the  Fremont, 
Calif.,  company,  iSurfSplitter, 
an  entry-level  bandwidth 
management  module,  sup¬ 
ports  up  to  4,000  users.  The 
midrange  product  iSurf- 
Ranger.ec  can  support  up  to 
10,000  users,  and  iSurf- 
Ranger  supports  20,000 
users  on  Solaris  and  5,000 
users  on  NT.  Prices  range 
from  $7,500  to  $30,000. 
www.amplijynet.com 


NetCracker  Suite 
Makes  its  Debut 

NetCracker  Technology  Co. 
is  shipping  NetCracker  Pro¬ 
fessional,  a  network  simula¬ 
tion  package  that  was 
designed  to  enable  compa¬ 
nies  to  design,  plan  and  sim¬ 
ulate  data,  voice,  video  and 
cable  networks. 

The  Waltham,  Mass.- 
based  vendor’s  Professional 
package  runs  on  Microsoft 
Corp.'s  Windows  NT,  Win¬ 
dows  95  and  98. 

The  package  costs  $9,995 
for  a  single-user  license. 
www.netcracker.com 


Who’s 

Buying  What 

NFL  PROPERTIES  INC.,  the 
National  Football  League's 
licensing,  marketing  and 
publishing  division,  recently 
selected  CISCO  SYSTEMS 
INC.’s  Catalyst  2924M  XL 
10M/100M  bit/sec.  switch  to 
help  run  its  operations  in  Los 
Angeles. 

INFOBOARD,  a  Massachu¬ 
setts-based  Internet  service 
provider  that  specializes  in 
Web  hosting,  will  co-brand 
and  install  Vancouver-based 
THE  ELECTRIC  MAIL  CO.’s 
AKA  service  as  the  front 
end  to  its  E-mail  outsourcing 
service. 


FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Your  best  friend 

IF  YOU  THOUGHT  we  were  already  hip-deep  in  Y2K-related 
baloney,  better  brace  yourself.  After  years  of  denying  that  year 
2000  will  cause  any  problems  for  their  computer  systems,  lots 
of  IT  people  have  now  realized  that  almost  anything  can  be 
blamed  on  the  millennium  bug.  Suddenly,  instead  of  a  threat, 
Y2K  is  everybody’s  best  friend.  Case  in  point:  Prodigy  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  which  just  announced  it  will  shut  down  Prodigy  Classic, 
its  non-Internet  online  service  by  October.  The  official  reason?  Not  a 
decline  in  users.  Not  the  uncertain  future  of  a  dial-up  computer 


bulletin  board.  Nope,  Prodigy  found  the  per¬ 
fect  justification:  Y2K. 

We  can’t  make  Prodigy  Classic  year  2000- 
compliant,  said  Prodigy  CEO  Samer 
Salameh,  so  out  it  goes.  Convenient,  yes? 

Then  there’s  Sun  Microsystems  boss  Scott 
McNealy,  who  told  an  audience  last  Monday 
at  the  World  Economic  Forum  in  Davos, 
Switzerland,  that  Y2K  prob¬ 
lems  in  Asia  could  shut  down 
supplies  of  computer  parts. 

“Buy  lots  of  computers  in  the 
second  half  of  this  year,” 

McNealy  suggested.  He  sure 
sounds  rattled  by  Y2K,  eh? 

Closer  to  home,  check  out  your 
own  budget,  where  the  Y2K 
column  may  have  suddenly 
become  a  handy  place  to  hide 
IT  expenses.  “A  lot  of  people 
are  using  Y2K  [charges]  to  do 
[regular]  system  maintenance,” 
according  to  Ian  Ratner,  an 
accounting-fraud  investigator 
quoted  in  February’s  Upside 
magazine. 

Amazing,  isn’t  it?  Whether  as 
a  whipping  boy,  a  bogeyman  or 
a  slush  fund,  everybody  just 
loves  Y2K. 

That  wasn’t  possible  a  year 
ago.  But  thanks  to  Y2K  mania 
in  mainstream  media,  every 
plumber  and  playboy  knows 
about  the  millennium  bug  now  —  sort  of. 
Everybody  knows  Y2K  will  cause,  well, 
problems. 

What  problems,  exactly?  How  bad  will 
they  be?  That,  the  experts  don’t  agree  about. 
And  that  in  turn  makes  Y2K  a  convenient 
smoke  screen  for  almost  anything.  Now,  this 
would  all  be  just  a  sideshow  for  IT  shops, 
except  that  it  makes  real  information  about 


our  business  partners’  Y2K  readiness  even 
harder  to  come  by.  It  was  bad  enough  when 
suppliers  and  customers  were  simply  terri¬ 
fied  to  tell  us  the  whole  truth  about  that 
monster  Y2K.  Now  they’ve  discovered  Y2K 
is  their  best  buddy  —  and  it’s  worth  its 
weight  in  lies.  We  were  all  hoping  this 
would  get  easier.  But  it  won’t.  There’s  no 
real  hope  that  we’ll  get  any 
more  meaningful  information 
from  Y2K  surveys  or  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission 
filings.  We  won’t  get  useful 
clues  of  year  2000  readiness 
from  press  releases  or  public 
budget  disclosures. 

Which  means  it’s  back  to 
basics.  There’s  one,  and  only 
one,  sure  way  to  know  if  your 
systems  can  interoperate  with 
those  of  your  business  part¬ 
ners.  That  is  to  test  —  test  with 
real  data,  test  with  dummied- 
up  year  2000  data,  test  in  every 
way  you  can  find. 

To  make  that  happen,  you’ll 
have  to  let  them  test  you,  too. 
No  excuses,  no  dodging:  The 
price  of  knowing  where  they 
stand  is  letting  them  know 
where  you  stand. 

So  if  you’re  not  already  in 
tight  with  your  partners’ 

Y2K  teams,  start  getting 
chummy  —  and  fast.  With  the  deadline 
bearing  down,  you  need  all  the  real  friends 
you  can  get.  The  only  friend  you  don’t  need 
is  Y2K. » 


FRANK  HAYES,  Computerworld’s  staff  colum¬ 
nist,  has  made  lots  of  friends  covering  IT  for 
20  years.  His  Internet  address  is  frank_ 
hayes@computerworld.com. 


Y2K’s  become 
a  convenient 
smoke  screen 
for  almost 
anything. 
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KEN  KRUEGER 
estimates  the  soft' 
ware  buffer  has 
saved  MCI  World¬ 
Com  $210  million 
over  five  years 
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The  Buffer  Zone 


Like  many  information  technology  managers, 

Ken  Krueger  has  vendors  banging  down  his  door  to 
help  him  link  his  legacy  applications.  Because  they’re 
trying  to  build  market  share,  the  vendors  pile  on  “tons 
and  tons  of  features  and  services,”  Krueger  says.  But 
his  employer  can’t  shut  down  for  months  while  he  rips 
out  and  replaces  existing  middleware. 

So  Krueger,  a  senior  manager  at  MCI  WorldCom 
Inc.,  has  built  what  amounts  to  a  software  buffer 
between  his  core  applications  and  the  message-orient¬ 
ed  middleware  that  allows  those  applications  to  share 
data.  That  buffer,  called  the  MCI  Defined  Interface 
Layer,  is  an  application  programming  interface  (API) 
that  sits  between  the  company’s  applications  and  its 
middleware  tools,  allowing  it  to  easily  link  new  mid¬ 
dleware  products  and  new  applications. 

Krueger  recently  spoke  with  Computerworld  tech¬ 
nology  editor  Robert  L.  Scheier  about  how  his  API 
buffer  has  saved  MCI  WorldCom  money  and  time. 

What  led  you  to  that  approach?  We  got  into  this  mes¬ 
saging  business  [in]  1986.  We  saw  years  and 
years  ago  that  this  arena  was  going  to  be  dynam¬ 
ically  changing  [because]  the  vendors’  under¬ 
standing  of  messaging  and  message-brokering  is 
constantly  changing.  Most  of  the  commercial 
products  aren’t  really  completely  there  yet. 

In  what  way?  They  offer  tons  and  tons  of  features 
and  services  because  they’re  trying  to  get  mar¬ 
ket  share.  What  we’re  looking  for  is  something 
that  solves  a  specific  problem,  that  can  be  com- 
ponentized  into  our  existing  infrastructure.  No 
vendor’s  product  is  going  to  give  us  the  be-all  or 
do-all  solution. 

So  what  exactly  is  this  buffer  you’ve  built?  It’s  an  API 
to  the  messaging  infrastructure,  [which  is] 
made  up  of  MQSeries  and  some  of  MCI’s  home¬ 
grown  messaging  products,  and  also  to  certain 
protocols  like  SNA  and  TCP/IP.  Most  of  the 


WHO  IS  HE? 


Ken  Krueger  is  a  senior  man¬ 
ager  at  MCI  WorldCom,  the 
Colorado  Springs-based 
communications  giant.  He 
built  an  API  that  lets  MCI 
WorldCom  easily  link  new 
middleware  products  and 
new  applications. 


applications  that  take  advantage  of  the  APIs 
don’t  know  which  products  we’re  really  [using] 
under  the  covers.  It  could  be  MQSeries;  it  could 
be  TCP/IP  direct. 

Does  that  buffer  layer  include  any  directory  services? 

We  have  ...  a  directory  implementation  —  a 
logical  link  between  the  client  and  the  server. 

It’s  pretty  simple;  this  is  a  homegrown  directory 
service  we  put  together  ourselves  five  years  ago 
. . .  based  on  the  X.500  standard. 

What  happens  when  an  application  needs  to  talk  to  a 
new  piece  of  middleware  or  a  product  that  does,  for 
example,  data  transformation  between  applica¬ 
tions?  [Our  applications]  would,  under  our 
[API],  handshake  with  [the  new  middleware 
tool].  Whenever  I  change  something,  such  as  a 
vendor’s  product  or  several  vendors’  products, 
and  replace  it . . .  [or]  if  I  add  a  function  like 
[data]  transformation,  we  would  just  build  sev¬ 
eral  more  layers  of  complexity  within  our  direc¬ 
tory  services. 


How  well  has  that  worked?  We’ve  actually  migrated 
from  several  internal  messaging  engines  . . .  and 
replaced  all  that  with  IBM’s  MQSeries,  without 
impacting  the  business  at  all.  If  I  want  to  add  a 
[middleware]  component,  I  don’t  want  to  impact 
the  business.  If  I  want  to  strip  out  MQSeries 
without  impacting  the  business,  I  can.  If  you’re 
connected  directly  into  a  vendor’s  product,  and 
you  want  to  remove  that  vendor’s  product  from 
your  business,  it’s  a  big  expense.  But  if  you’ve 
got  a  layer  of  abstraction  . . .  it’s  saved  us  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money. 

How  does  that  affect  how  you  look  at  middleware  prod¬ 
ucts?  If  it  isn’t  componentized,  if  I  can’t  just 
take  advantage  of  that  product’s  [key  feature], 
then  I  wouldn’t  use  it.  I  tend  to  think  of  things 
that  solve  specific  problems  —  a  tool  that  would 
solve  message  transformation;  a  tool  that  would 
offer  publish  and  subscribe  [capabilities]. 

How  much  has  the  registry  cost  to  develop  and  maintain? 

We’ve  got  about  28  people  on  board  right  now 
full  time,  and  about  half  of  that  is  support.  [Edi¬ 
tor’s  note:  Krueger  declined  to  give  cost  estimates.] 

And  what’s  been  the  payoff?  [Without  it],  each  one  of 
our  applications  would  have  to  have  their  own 
interface.  We  estimate  [the  buffer]  saved  the 
business  $210  million  over  a  five-year  period. 

What  would  you  do  differently  next  time  around?  Pro¬ 
viding  better  monitoring  capabilities;  being  able 
to  view  the  infrastructure  from  the  user-perspec¬ 
tive.  The  things  that  have  been  most  useful  to 
us,  we’ve  built  ourselves.  I  know  at  any  point  in 
time  pretty  quickly  when  ...  an  application  can’t 
communicate  between  point  A  and  point  B.  I 

Scheier’s  Internet  address  is  robert_scheier@ 

computerworld.com. 
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Dirt-cheap  consumer 
PCs  are  luring  IT 
shops — but  they 
might  cost  you  more 
in  the  long  run 
By  Deborah  Radcliff 


HEN  JASON  FOSTER  took 
over  systems  develop¬ 
ment  at  ASD  Catalogs  last 
year,  he  inherited  a  mish¬ 
mash  of  more  than  200 
clone  PCs.  Since  then,  he  has 
hassled  with  inconsistent 
componentry,  poor  service¬ 
ability  and  frequent  system 
crashes,  all  of  which  take  a  seri¬ 
ous  toll  on  productivity. 

“Order  fulfillment  and  payment 
verification  locked  up  at  least 
once  a  day,”  says  Foster,  director 
of  systems  development  at  the 
Garland,  Texas-based  order-ful¬ 
fillment  company,  which  process¬ 
es  2,000  orders  daily  for  retail  cat¬ 
alog  and  Web  merchandisers. 
“Anytime  developers  doing  Inter¬ 
net  multimedia  and  high-end 
database  work  have  to  deal  with 
the  network,  we’re  locking  up 
three  to  five  times  a  day.” 

Next  month,  Foster  will  replace 
the  company’s  230  PCs  and  six  de¬ 
veloper  workstations.  Should  he 
buy  business  PCs  for  upward  of 
$1,700,  loaded  with  features  he 
won’t  need?  Or  should  he  pur¬ 
chase  considerably  less  expensive 
consumer  PCs? 

The  plummeting  prices  of  PCs 
are  putting  many  information 
technology  managers  into  Fos¬ 
ter’s  shoes.  If  you  multiply  the 
price  differential  between  a  typi¬ 
cal  corporate  configuration  and  a 
dirt-cheap  consumer  box  by  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  of  end  users, 
pretty  soon  you’re  talking  about 
real  money.  But  shorter  product 
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life  cycles,  inconsistent  com¬ 
ponentry  and  difficulties  in 
upgrades  are  common  in  such 
machines. 

Chris  Goodhue,  an  analyst  at 
Stamford,  Conn.-based  Gartner 
Group  Inc.,  has  an  unequivocal 
answer  for  Foster:  “Any  organi¬ 
zation  looking  to  improve  man¬ 
ageability  and  contain  total 
cost  of  ownership  as  their  busi¬ 
ness  grows  should  not  consider 
the  consumer  PC.” 

Foster  is  still  mulling  his  op¬ 
tions.  But  he  says  he  worries 
that  in  the  long  run,  going  with 
the  consumer  machines  could 
land  him  right  back  where  he 
started. 


Strict  Diet 

Foster  and  other  IT  buyers 
have  learned  from  mistakes 
made  during  the  early  days  of 
client/server,  when  unwieldy 
combinations  of  brand-name 
and  unbranded  PCs  were  com¬ 
mon.  Nowadays,  they’re  de¬ 
manding  life-cycle  standard¬ 
ization  so  they  can  swap  com¬ 
puters  and  componentry  with- 


ASD  CATALOGS’  Jason  Foster 
is  mullin^consumer  PCs  as  he 
upgrades  200  desktops 


I  don’t  have  to 
worry  about . . . 
who’s  muck¬ 
ing  around 
with  what 
type  of  system. 

DAVE  K0ZL0WSKI, 
AMERICAN  CREDIT  INDEMNITY 

out  changing  the  look  and  feel 
of  the  user  interfaces. 

“I  want  consistency  over 
time — the  same  processor,  disk 
drive  assemblies,  BIOS,  memo¬ 
ry  modules,  graphics  cards,” 
says  A1  Hershey,  a  partner  and 
buyer  for  the  Office  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  Standards  at  Ernst 
&  Young  LLP  in  New  York. 

Hershey  oversees  the  pur¬ 
chase  each  month  of  about 
2,000  IBM  and  Dell  Computer 
Corp.  desktops  and  notebooks 
as  part  of  an  ongoing  replen¬ 
ishment  of  the  organization’s 
65,000  computers.  He  says  that 
four  years  ago,  he  haggled  with 
Dell  until  it  agreed  to  build  its 
business  line  with  standard¬ 
ized  components  and  with 
Ernst  &  Young’s  custom  soft¬ 
ware  installed. 

Dell  and  other  vendors  such 
as  IBM  are  getting  the  mes¬ 
sage.  According  to  Goodhue, 
such  vendors  charge  a  premi¬ 
um  on  higher-end  business 
computers.  In  return,  they 
agree  to  “make  fewer,  or  no, 
changes  that  would  affect  the 
software  image  and  more  con¬ 
sistent  componentry,”  he  says. 
Without  offering  any  guaran¬ 
tees,  Dell  tries  to  stick  to  stan¬ 
dard  componentry  for  12  to  14 
months  —  and  at  customer  re¬ 
quest,  may  lengthen  that  time, 
says  Dell  spokesman  Ken  Bissel. 

“Does  it  cost  a  little  more? 
Yes.  But  the  cost  to  own  the 
machine  is  actually  much  less 
because  my  service  costs, 
problem  resolution,  help  desk 
costs  and  spare  parts  are  all 
much  lower,”  Hershey  says. 

Life-cycle  standardization 
makes  repairs  a  breeze,  adds 
Dave  Kozlowski,  assistant  vice 
president  of  technical  opera¬ 
tions  at  American  Credit  In¬ 
demnity  (ACI),  a  Baltimore- 
based  business  capital  insur¬ 
ance  agency.  He  talked  Dell  in- 


THE  GIMMES 

Hewitt  and  Associates  LLC  pays  70%  less  for  replacement  PCs  today 
than  it  did  three  years  ago.  Ernst  &  Young  spends  half  what  it  did  four 
years  ago  for  high-end  PCs.  And  they’re  getting  better  service,  along 
with  four  times  the  speed  and  hard-disk  space. 

“We  no  longer  have  to  buy  the  highest  end  to  get  the  functionality 
we  need,  either,"  says  Barry  White,  manager  of  information  systems 
financials  at  Hewitt,  a  Lincolnshire,  lll.-based  benefits  and  actuarial 
consulting  firm. 

But  as  those  business  machines  get  cheaper,  cost  savings  across  the 
enterprise  don’t  necessarily  follow.  Ironically,  employees  just  want  more, 
says  Dennis  Fishback,  CIO  at  the  California  Independent  System  Opera¬ 
tor,  a  Folsom,  Calif.,  nonprofit  that  runs  most  of  the  state’s  power  grid. 

“As  these  things  get  cheaper,  people  want  more  of  them.  Right 
now,  we’ve  got  30%  more  PCs  than  we  have  employees.  Everyone 
wants  a  new  laptop,  a  bigger  or  flat  screen,”  Fishback  says.  “The  net 
effect  is  there  really  isn’t  a  bottom-line  benefit  in  the  reduction  of 
hardware  costs.”  -  Deborah  Radcliff 


to  stocking  standard  compo¬ 
nents  long  enough  to  last 
through  ACI’s  two-and-a-half- 
year  machine  life  cycle.  “I  can 
stock  standard  supplies  and 
parts.  And  I  don’t  have  to  wor¬ 
ry  about  specialized  skills  or 
who’s  mucking  around  with 
what  type  of  system,”  he  says. 

Sub-$1,000  consumer  PCs 
are  a  different  story.  Makers 
usually  buy  processors,  hard 
drives,  modems,  sound  cards 
and  other  components  based 
on  availability  or  cost,  not  con¬ 
sistency  from  system  to  sys¬ 
tem.  Even  larger  vendors  such 
as  Dell,  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.,  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
and  IBM  swap  components  on 
their  consumer  lines  too  often 
for  comfort,  Hershey  says. 

The  Dell  Dimension  con¬ 
sumer  line,  which  ships  with 
the  biggest  hard  drive,  fastest 
video  card  and  other  hot  new 
components,  is  appropriate  on¬ 
ly  for  environments  that  don’t 
require  consistency,  Bissel 
says.  And  because  Compaq’s 
consumer  Presario  and  Prosig- 
nia  lines  for  small  to  midsize 
businesses  are  built  on  the  lat¬ 
est  componentry,  “an  XYZ 
graphics  card  bought  today 
might  not  be  inside  our  com¬ 
puters  in  six  weeks,”  says  Com¬ 
paq  spokesman  Arch  Currid. 

In  the  case  of  clones,  you 
won’t  even  recognize  the  name 
on  many  of  those  components. 
Name-brand  vendors  also  use 
non-Intel  Corp.  processors, 
such  as  those  from  Cyrix  Corp. 
and  Advanced  Micro  Devices 
Inc.,  on  their  consumer  lines. 
That’s  a  concern  for  some  cus¬ 
tomers.  Foster  says  he  believes 
the  use  of  components  from 
small  or  lesser-known  vendors 
contributed  to  the  frequent 
lockups  on  his  consumer  PCs. 

Late  last  year,  Kozlowski 
took  a  good  look  at  consumer 
PCs  when  preparing  to  replace 
ACI’s  300  desktops.  He  decid¬ 
ed  against  buying  consumer 
machines  because  he  foresaw 
problems  with  parts  replace¬ 
ment,  repairs  and  upgrades.  “If 
I  buy  a  home-use  machine,  I 
may  get  a  better  deal.  But  three 
months  later,  the  vendor  may 
switch  what’s  on  the  inside  in 
order  to  keep  pricing  as  low  as 
possible,”  he  says. 

“For  another  $1,000,  you  get 
a  [400-MHz  Pentium]  that’s 
upgradable,”  he  explains.  “For 
the  cheaper  machines,  you  get 
smaller  processors  and  less 
memory.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  machine  in  a 


year?  Upgrade?  Probably  not.” 

Consumer  PCs  also  are 
loaded  with  hardware  —  sound 
cards,  speakers,  CD-ROMS, 
video  cards  and  modems  — 
that  most  businesses  don’t  want. 

“If  you’re  buying  2,500  PCs 
for  your  business,  you’ll  put  a 
premium  on  componentry  and 
a  single  software  image  but 
less  premium  on  performance 
or  features,”  Goodhue  says. 

Suitable  for  Some 

Sometimes,  however,  strong 
multimedia  capabilities  are  a 
must.  Consider  the  needs  of  a 
Web  development  or  graphical 
design  shop. 

“We’ve  got  graphics  depart¬ 
ments  that  do  video  produc¬ 
tion,”  Hershey  says.  “I  want  to 
maximize  the  productivity  of 
those  people,  so  it  makes  sense 
to  buy  a  machine  with  all  the 
fancy  multimedia  capabilities.” 

Jay  Thornton,  sales  supervi¬ 
sor  at  CompuSmart,  a  Nepean, 
Ontario,  computer  store,  says 
half  of  his  consumer  PC  buyers 
come  from  small  businesses 
with  fewer  than  12  machines. 

“It’s  easier  and  faster  for 
them  to  walk  into  our  shop  and 
pick  up  a  couple  of  $1,200  PCs 
and  slap  some  network  cards 
in,”  he  says.  Network  cards  tack 
only  $85  onto  each  consumer 
machine,  he  says,  and  the  com¬ 
puters  are  ready  that  day. 

But  just  adding  a  network 
card  doesn’t  necessarily  make 
a  computer  network-ready. 

“There’s  other  things  ven¬ 
dors  need  to  do  to  ensure 
product  readiness  for  commer¬ 
cial  applications:  quality  assur¬ 


ance,  network  testing  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  best  service,  sup¬ 
port  and  warranty  programs,” 
Goodhue  says.  “This  is  what 
business  users  look  for.” 

Two  key  reasons  ACI  decid¬ 
ed  on  Dell’s  OptiFlex  business 
line  is  a  single  point  of  contact 
for  repairs  and  the  product’s 
extended,  three-year  warranty, 
which  cost  $20  per  machine. 
“It’s  worth  every  cent,”  Koz¬ 
lowski  says. 

Most  business  machines  ship 
with  built-in  network  cards  and 
plug-ins  to  leading  network 
management  consoles  such  as 
IBM/Tivoli,  HP  OpenView  or 
Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.’s  Unicenter.  “We’re 
not  sure  we  want  to  go  with  a 
consumer  PC  that’s  not  net- 
work-ready  [even  though]  the 
direction  of  our  systems  devel¬ 
opment  effort  is  browser-based 
computing,  which  would  run 
on  a  fairly  limited-client  foot¬ 
print,”  Foster  says. 

Not  only  are  IT  departments 
avoiding  the  temptation  of 
cheaper  PCs,  they’re  also 
pushing  vendors  to  stabilize 
their  business  lines,  grant 
longer  warranties  and  provide 
better  service. 

“Don’t  skimp  on  the  hard¬ 
ware.  Buy  for  your  business 
need,  not  what  you  can  afford,” 
Kozlowski  says.  “In  the  long 
run,  if  it  doesn’t  crash  and  you 
get  full  production  days  out  of 
the  machine,  you’ve  got  your 
money’s  worth.”  I 


Radcliff  (derad@aol.com)  is 
a  freelance  writer  in  Northern 
California. 
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Technology 

Advances 

An  IBM/American  Airlines  joint 
research  team  releases  a 
study  that  becomes  the  gene¬ 
sis  for  the  Sabre  computerized 
airline  reservation  system. 

IBM  sells  450  of  its  650  mag¬ 
netic  drum  calculator,  out¬ 
pacing  the  701  Defense 
Calculator  and  establishing 
itself  as  the  first  mass  pro¬ 
ducer  of  computers. 

William  Shockley,  a  Nobel  Prize 
winner  for  developing  the 
transistor,  founds  Shockley 
Semiconductor  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  The  company  brings 
together  the  Fairchild  Eight,  the 
engineers  who  would  go  on 
to  create  Fairchild  Semicon¬ 
ductor  and,  indirectly,  Silicon 
Valley. 

Born  in  1954 

Susan  Kare,  legendary  Macin¬ 
tosh  designer  (smiling  com¬ 
puter,  wristwatch,  trash  can) 

Scott  McNealy,  CEO  of 

Sun  Microsystems 

Oprah  Winfrey 

Philip  Zimmerman,  creator  of 
Pretty  Good  Privacy 

Other  Notables 

Best  Picture:  On  the  Waterfront 

Number  of  homes  in  the  U.S.  with 
TVs:  29  million 

First  TV  dinner  is  introduced: 

It  costs  98  cents  and  contains 
turkey,  dressing,  gravy,  peas 
and  sweet  potatoes. 

Alan  Turing,  mathematician 
and  artificial  intelligence  pio¬ 
neer,  commits  suicide  after 
being  persecuted,  and  prose¬ 
cuted,  for  homosexual 
acts.  (For  more  on  Turing, 
visit  our  Web  site,  www. 
computerworld.com .) 

«/3 

in 

President  Eisenhower  £ 
commissions  Distant 
Early  Warning  radars 
to  warn  of  Soviet 
attacks 
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Bom  of  Frustration 


BY  LESLIE  GOFF 

Sometimes  drudgery, 
rather  than  necessity, 
is  the  mother  of  in¬ 
vention.  John  Backus 
says  that’s  what  in¬ 
spired  him  to  propose  develop¬ 
ing  the  first  automatic  pro¬ 
gramming  language,  Fortran, 
or  formula  translation.  Then 
29,  the  mathematician  from 
Columbia  University  had 
spent  several  years  working  on 
IBM’s  701  and  704  computers 
and  was  simply  tired  of  the 
complexity  of  programming. 

“It  was  pure  laziness,”  Back¬ 
us,  now  74,  says  of  his  inspira¬ 
tion.  “Writing 
programs  was 
a  big  drag  — 
you  had  to 
have  enormous 
detail  and  deal 
with  things 
you  shouldn’t 
have  to.  So  I 
wanted  to  make  it  easier.” 

Backus  had  to  wing  it  all  the 
way:  There  were  no  studies  to 
support  his  ideas,  no  method¬ 
ologies  for  developing  soft¬ 
ware,  no  models  for  success. 

In  late  1953,  Backus  wrote  a 
memo  asserting  that  at  least 
half  to  three-quarters  of  the 
operating  costs  of  a  computer 
were  from  programming  and 
testing.  “The  salaries  of  pro¬ 
grammers  generally  equaled  or 
exceeded  the  rental  [cost]  of  a 
computer,”  Backus  says.  He 
reasoned  that  if  he  could  put 
together  a  team  that  could 
come  up  with  a  language  to  au¬ 
tomate  instruction  code,  it 
would  bring  costs  down  signif¬ 
icantly  by  en¬ 
abling  a  com- 

tputer  to  per¬ 
form  a  repeti- 

_j  Hank  Aaron 
hits  his  first 
major  league 
home  run 


1954 


tive  task  from  a  single  set  of  in¬ 
structions  by  using  loops. 

Backus’  idea  wasn’t  original. 
Grace  Hopper  of  Remington 
Rand’s  Eckert  Mauchly  divi¬ 
sion  had  created  the  A-O  com¬ 
piler,  designed  to  do  roughly 
the  same  thing.  But  the  compil¬ 
er  “was  clumsy  and  ran  slowly 
and  was  difficult  to  use,” 
Backus  says.  Moreover,  IBM’s 
new  704  computer  incorporat¬ 
ed  two  new  features  that 
would  aid  Backus’  mission  — 
and  make  it  more  complex. 

Built-in  floating-point  co¬ 
processing  and  index  registers 
would  let  the  704  use  automat¬ 
ic  mathemat¬ 
ical  state¬ 
ments,  which 
would  elimi¬ 
nate  the  need 
to  write  repet¬ 
itive  instruc¬ 
tion  code.  The 
improvements 
meant  that  the  programming 
techniques  had  to  be  a  lot  more 
clever,  Backus  says,  because 
“you  couldn’t  mask  inefficien¬ 
cies.” 

The  complexity,  coupled 
with  the  lackluster  response  to 
the  A-O  compiler’s  perfor¬ 
mance,  made  for  skepticism 
within  and  outside  IBM.  But 
Backus’  boss,  Cuthbert  Hurd, 
then  director  of  IBM’s  applied 
science  division,  gave  him  the 
go-ahead,  and  in  early  1954,  the 
work  began. 

Backus  initially  recruited 
Irving  Ziller  from  within  IBM 
to  work  with  him  and  later 
added  another  IBMer,  Harlan 
Herrick.  He  says  he  sought  out 
those  with  “creativity,  a  lot  of 
smarts  and  experience.  We  had 
a  great  variety  of  people:  a 
physicist,  a  crystallographer, 


John  Backus  headed  up  IBM’s  Fortran  development  team 


an  English  major.” 

Sheldon  Best,  on  loan  from 
MIT,  wrote  a  difficult  part  of 
the  program,  Backus  says:  fig¬ 
uring  out  how  to  use  index  reg¬ 
isters.  “He  would  do  a  flow 
chart  that  started  out  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  as  he  would 
add  to  it,  he  just  kept  gluing 
pieces  of  paper  together  into 
this  whole  enormous  flow 
chart,”  Backus  says.  “When  he 
went  back  to  MIT,  it  took 
months  to  Figure  out  what  it  all 
meant  and  how  it  worked.” 

Roy  Nutt,  head  of  the  data 
center  at  United  Aircraft  — 
and  later  founder  of  Computer 
Sciences  Corp.  —  was  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  language 
that  he  also  joined  the  gang. 
“Roy  was  known  to  just  sit 
down  at  a  keypunch  machine 
and  keypunch  in  a 
program  that  would 
run.  He  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  whole 


U.S.  Supreme  Court 
rules  against  segre¬ 
gation  in  Brown  vs. 
The  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Topeka 


Benjamin  O’Davis 
becomes  the  first 
black  U.S.  Air  Force 
general 


input-output  system  in  For¬ 
tran,”  Backus  recalls. 

The  programmers  put  in  late 
hours  —  sometimes  sleeping 
during  the  day  at  the  Hotel 
Langdon,  across  from  the  IBM 
building  on  New  York’s  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  so  they  could  se¬ 
cure  computer  time  at  night. 

Over  two  years,  the  team 
grew  to  include  some  of  the 
best  programmers  to  pass 
through  IBM,  Backus  says. 

The  summer  of  1956  was 
spent  testing  the  language. 
IBM  shipped  the  first  copies  of 
Fortran  to  customers  in  1957. 

Today,  42  years  after  ship¬ 
ping,  Fortran  remains  a  domi¬ 
nant  language  for  military  and 
scientific  applications.  I 

Goff  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Computer- 
world.  She  can 
be  reached  at 
lgoff@ix. 
netcom.com. 


Marilyn  Monroe 
and  Joe  Di- 
Maggio  marry 
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NOVEMBER 


The  first  television  soap 
opera.  The  Secret 
Storm,  debuts 


U.S.  detonates  a  hydrogen  bomb  at  Bikini  Atoll. 
The  blast  is  twice  as  powerful  as  expected  and 
1,000  times  more  powerful  than  Hiroshima 


Vietnam  is  divided 
into  North  and  South 


X 


(DECEMBER 


Rosa  Parks  refuses  to 
move  to  the  back  of  the  bus 
in  Montgomery,  Ala. 


■  Flashback  is  produced  with  the  assistance  of  the  Computer  Museum  History  Center  in  Mountain  View,  Calif 
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Client/Server  Career  Boosters 


J.  D.  Edwards,  Oracle,  PeopleSoft 
top  list  for  demand  and  money 


BY  JILL  VITIELLO 

Imagine  being  pursued  by  technical  recruiters 
the  way  Mark  McGwire  is  hounded  by  sports 
agents.  It  could  happen  —  especially  if  you  have 
experience  in  client/server  applications  from 
Oracle  Corp.,  PeopleSoft  Inc.  or  J.  D.  Edwards 
&  Co.  Companies  across  the  U.S.  are  so  eager  to 
snare  these  experts,  they’re  dangling  six-figure 
deals  under  a  number  of  noses. 

If  you’ve  got  the  skills,  all  you  need  to  say  is: 
“Show  me  the  money.”  If  you  want  to  get  those 
deals,  read  on: 


ORACLE:  “There’s  enough  inside  the  Oracle  world  to  keep 
you  busy  for  an  entire  career,”  James  Rice  says. 

Rice,  now  a  senior  database  administrator  at  Milwau¬ 
kee-based  Manpower  Inc.,  was  an  applications  devel¬ 
oper  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  when  he  taught  himself 
the  skills  needed  to  become  an  Oracle  developer.  He 
used  computer-based  tutorials,  read  technology 
books  and  tapped  into  user  groups.  He  learned  to  be 
an  Oracle  database  administrator  by  attending  user- 
group  conventions  and  taking  some  formal  training. 
He  believes  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  pursue  Oracle 
database  administra¬ 
tion  gave  him  limitless 
opportunities. 

“My  salary  in¬ 
creased  20%  when  I 
left  the  military  and 
went  to  work  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  consulting  firm 


Upping  the  Ante  Topclient/serversms, 

ranked  according  to  hiring  demand 

SALARY 

PREMIUM* 

1  SKILL  DEMAND  for  staff 

SALARY 

PREMIUM* 

FOR  CONTRACTORS  ■ 

Oracle  1 

17% 

24% 

PeopleSoft  2 

9% 

12% 

J.  D.  Edwards  3 

7% 

26% 

SAP  4 

17% 

24% 

Lawson  5 

9% 

24% 

•SALARY  PREMIUM  =  THE  AMOUNT  OF  EXTRA  MONEY  PAID  TO  INDIVIDUALS 

WITH  THESE  SKILLS  OVER  SOMEONE  ELSE  WITH  THE  SAME  TITLE 

planning  and  analysis  at  American  Century  Investors 
Inc.,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  But  recruiters  are  likely  to 
get  a  polite  “no  thanks”  from  Mills,  who  says  she 
prefers  the  finance  side  of  her  job  to  her  information 
technology  responsibilities. 

Adds  Mills,  who  has  been  there  eight  years:  “Amer¬ 
ican  Century  is  a  great  place  to  work.” 

Her  colleagues  concur.  Last  year,  Mills  was  in 
charge  of  implementing  five  PeopleSoft  applications 
in  nine  months.  During  that  time,  she  didn’t  lose  one 
member  of  the  implementations  team  —  a  rarity  in 
the  hot  market  for  PeopleSoft  skills.  Mills  attributes 
the  remarkable  retention  to  the  company’s  decision 
to  “grow  their  own”  PeopleSoft  experts. 

Mills  and  her  implementation  team  acquired  their 
PeopleSoft  skills  in  formal  training,  occasionally  trav¬ 
eling  out  of  town  to  attend  classes.  The  team  then 
trained  the  IT  professionals  responsible  for  running 
the  PeopleSoft  applications  as  well  as  the  functional 
users  in  the  financial  areas  of  the  company. 

Mills  says  the  PeopleSoft  implementation  built 
strong  relationships  between  the  IT  and  finance 
functions  at  the  company.  PeopleSoft  has  provided 
“good  career  satisfaction”  for  both  the  IT  and  the 
finance  staff,  Mills  says. 

The  IT  professionals  learned  to  install  and  manage 
a  popular  client/server  application.  Those  in  finance 
use  the  new  tools  to  help  run  the  business  more  effec¬ 
tively.  But  to  keep  PeopleSoft  workers  productive, 

Mills  cautions  against 
working  them  to  the  point 
of  burnout. 


Oracle  database  ad¬ 
ministrator,”  Rice  says. 

After  a  year  and  a 
half  at  the  consulting 
firm,  Rice  joined  Man¬ 
power,  the  world’s  largest  staffing  services  firm.  Rice 
now  is  responsible  for  keeping  the  Oracle  databases 
up  and  running,  ensuring  data  integrity  and  working 
with  development  teams  and  managers.  He’s  also  cre¬ 
ating  an  Oracle  career-track  training  program  for 
Manpower’s  promising  applications  programmers.  In 
addition,  he  heads  a  major  project  to  roll  out  Oracle 
client/server  applications  to  1,200  offices  as  the  com¬ 
pany  transitions  from  Unix-based  applications. 

Rice  offers  sound  advice  for  those  considering  di¬ 
recting  their  careers  toward  Oracle  development  or 
database  administration:  “Don’t  just  focus  on  tech¬ 
nology  —  learn  the  business,”  he  says.  “It’s  easy  to 
build  a  database;  it’s  hard  to  build  a  database  that’s 
usable.  If  you  understand  the  company’s  business 
needs,  the  database  will  be  usable.” 


PEOPLESOFT:  “Now  that  we’ve  implemented  a  big 
PeopleSoft  project  in  a  short  time.  I've  experienced  an 
increase  in  calls  from  headhunters,”  Carla  Mills  says. 

Opportunities  abound  for  Mills,  director  of  financial 


J.  D.  EDWARDS:  “[Working 
with  J.  D.  Edwards]  is  some¬ 
thing  totally  new  and  has 
really  added  value  to  my 
resume  as  an  IT  profession¬ 
al,”  Becky  Drahos  says. 

“I’m  being  aggressively 
pursued  by  headhunters,” 
says  Drahos,  application 
administrator  at  J.  D.  Ed¬ 
wards  and  technology 
project  manager  for  the  city  of  Orlando,  Fla.  Re¬ 
cruiters  call,  E-mail  her  and  even  send  contracts  —  all 
unsolicited. 

“The  biggest  offer  was  from  a  consulting  company, 
which  offered  me  the  equivalent  of  [a]  $180,000 
salary.  The  job  requires  100%  travel,”  she  says. 

Drahos  is  an  experienced  IT  project  manager.  She 
worked  at  NASA’s  Kennedy  Space  Center  in  Cocoa 
Beach,  Fla.,  for  several  years  and  has  worked  for  the 
city  of  Orlando  for  eight  and  a  half  years.  She  has 
always  been  in  demand  by  IT  recruiters,  but  now  that 
she  helped  manage  the  first  successful  implementa¬ 
tion  by  a  municipality  of  J.  D.  Edwards’  One  World, 
she’s  a  red-hot  commodity. 

Drahos  acknowledges  that  when  she  began  the  J. 
D.  Edwards  implementation  with  her  team,  she  had 
visions  of  dollar  signs  dancing  in  her  head.  She  knew 
that  the  experience  would  boost  her  IT  skills  and 
make  her  more  marketable  than  ever  before. 

Yet  as  she  plowed  through  the  10-month  imple¬ 
mentation,  frequently  working  until  midnight  and 
coming  in  on  weekends,  she  had  a  change  of  heart. 


When 
a  tech¬ 
nologist  says 
to  me,  ‘Oh, 
you  wouldn’t 
understand,’ 
I  tell  them: 
‘Try  me!’ 

CARLA  MILLS, 

AMERICAN  CENTURY 


[This] 

i  W  is  some¬ 
thing  totally 
new  and  has 
added  value 
to  my  resume 
as  an  IT 
professional. 

BECKY  DRAHOS, 

CITY  OF  ORLANDO,  FLA. 


During 
i  Jr  those 
[user-group] 
events,  I 
would  soak 
up  as  much 
information 
as  I  could. 

JAMES  RICE, 
MANPOWER  INC. 


“My  family  is  more  valuable  than  money,”  Drahos 
says.  “I  can’t  be  with  them  much  if  I’m  flying  off 
somewhere  every  Sunday  and  returning  Friday 
night.” 

The  city  of  Orlando  implemented  all  the  financial 
modules  of  J.  D.  Edwards’  One  World  last  year  and  will 
add  several  more  this  year.  One  of  the  biggest  changes 
of  the  implementation  was  that  boundaries  between 
the  Technology  Management  department  and  the 
finance  area  blurred  as  people  worked  together  to 
customize  the  application. 

Drahos’  best  advice  is  to  secure  top  management’s 
support  and  to  encourage  teamwork  from  everyone 
affected  by  the  client/server  application.  I 


Vitiello  is  a  freelance  writer  in  East  Brunswick,  N.J. 


T  e  c  h 


uwu.baeing. cow/ emp l oyment 


Pass:  the  time  at  parties  with  talk  of  jumbo  jets,  t.  h  e  Spate  Station  and  strike  fighters.  Or,  spend  the 
evening  tediously  explaining  the  joys  of  writing  code.  The  choice  is  yours. 

mjU.,b6eing,,CM/e:mtvmen.t  or  to  The  Boeing  Company,  P-0  BOX  3707,  M/C  6H-RC,  003711  Seattle ,  UA  98124-2207.  It  is  the  policy 
of  The  Boeing  Company  to  attract  and  retain  the  best  qua  I  Hied  people  available  without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  -gender,  sexual  orientation,  age,  disability,  of  status  as  a  disabled  or 
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IT  CAREERS 


They’re  the  ones  whose  careers 
have  shifted  into  overdrive. 
Spearhead,  one  of  today’s 
fastest-growing  SAP™  National 
Implementation  Partners,  hires 
only  the  hottest  and  most  experi¬ 
enced  SAP  consultants  in  the 
business  and  compensates  them 
accordingly.  For  example: 
Project  Managers — $180K+ 
Expert  Consultants — $180K+ 
Team  Leaders, 

Sr.  Consultants — $150K+ 
Consultants — $  120  K+ 
Spearhead  supplements  these 
compensation  levels  with  high- 
performance  incentives  and  a 
comprehensive  benefits  package. 
If  you  can  pass  the  following 
road  test,  we  want  to  talk. 


We’re  seeking  SAP  experts  in... 
FI,  CO,  AM,  PS,  HR,  Payroll, 
SD,  SFA,  MM,  WM,  PP, 
SCOPE,  APO,  QM,  PM,  SM, 
CCS,  BW,  AFS,  Retail,  EDI  for 
SAP,  ALE,  Basis  and  ABAP/4 

We’re  looking  for  proven 
industry  expertise  in... 
Manufacturing/Supply  Chain, 
Retail/CPG/AFS,  Services,  and 
Utilities/Telecom 

We’re  currently  staffing 
projects  in...  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
South  America,  the  Pacific  Rim 
and  Europe 

Fax  us  your  resume... 
212.440.5001 

Attention:  Resource  Manager 


Or  send  it  to... 

Spearhead  System  Consultants 
(US)  Ltd. 

55  Broad  Street  24th  FI. 

New  York,  NY  10004 
Or  visit  our  web  site... 
www.spearhead.com 
Or  call  us...  212.440.5000 
1.8  8  8.  spearhead 


spearhead 

■  SAP™  National  Implementation  Partner 


SAP  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAP  AG. 


IT’S 

THE 


ALWAYS  EASY  TO  SPOT 
SPEARHEAD  CONSULTANT 


“Top  25/Best 
Places  to 
Work  in  IT” 

Computerworld,  May  1998 


Join  Keane’s  JD  Edwards 
National  Practice.  Since 
1996,  the  Practice  has  experi - 
enced  350%  growth  and  assist¬ 
ed  over  2,200  customers  in 
upgrading  to  the  latest  release 
of  JD  Edwards  software. 


JD  Edwards  &.  AS/400  Professionals 


Full-time  JD  Edwards  and  AS/400  project  work  available  throughout  the  U.S. 
(work  from  one  of  several  Keane/J  It  Edwards  regional  locations).  We’re  seek¬ 
ing  candidates  with  experience  in  technical  upgrades/implementations  or 
applications  consulting  in  a  JD  Edwards  World/One  World  environment. 

Strong  communication  skills,  a  professional  presence,  and  the  flexibility  for 
extensive  regional  travel  is  required. 

Send  resumes  to:  Keane,  Inc.,  Dept  282AD9049/JD 
Edwards  Recruiter,  Two  Executive  Park  Drive,  Bedford, 

NH  03110;  Fax:  1-800-544-0157,  Dept.  282AD9049; 

E-mail:  Edward_H_Ricker@keane.com. 

Keane  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer,  m/f/d/v. 

www.keane.com  we  get(JX)done. 


KEANE 
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Want  to  get  from 
point  A  to 
point  B? 

* 

(Just  click  the  dice) 


point 

B 


'  Great  paying 
high  tech  job  at 
a  great  company 
with  great  benefits. 


point 

A’ 


www.dice.com 


Mediocre  paying  high  tech 
job  at  a  mediocre  company 
with  mediocre  benefits. 


0dlco 

'High  tech  jobs  online 


Taming  A  World  Of 

plmiB  liiMliliiiomiln 


E 


Since  its  beginning  in  1 987.  Grace  Technologies  has  established  itself  as  a 
different  breed  of  cat.  As  a  nationwide  multi-million  dollar,  employee-based  con¬ 
sultancy.  our  goal  is  to  provide  our  250  clients  with  the  highest  level  of  expertise 
and  service  to  meet  and  exceed  their  business  goals.  By  continually  adapting  to 
the  dynamic  landscape  of  the  technology  field,  we  challenge  our  talented  team 
of  professionals  to  keep  ahead  of  the  most  cutting  edge  technologies  and  solu¬ 
tions.  And  in  our  open  work  environment  our  professionals  have  all  the  creative 
freedom  to  run  wild  with  their  technical  abilities. 


Grace 


If  you've  got  the  skills,  get  ready  for  a  future 
of  fearless  opportunities. 


Data  Wareheusing/DSS 

*  Oracle  Express.  Brio.  Informatica. 

COGNOS.  MicroStrategy.  Information 
Advantage.  Business  Objects 

*  Practice  Manager  (Atlanta) _ 

Oracle  Technical  Architects 

*  Oracle  Financials  Practice  Managers 

*  Sr  Oracle  Financials  Architects 

*  Oracle  Financials  Programmers 

*  Oracle  Financials  Analyzer _ 

Peoplesoft  Technical  Architects 

*  Peoplesoft  Practice  Manager 

*  Sr  Peoplesoft  Financials  Architects 

DBS  (GEAC) 

*  M&D/MSA 

*  AP  PO.  CP  HR.  GL.  FA.  AR,  1C 
on-site/off-site 

For  immediate  consideration,  please  call/fax  or  send 
resume  to  Grace  Technologies.  Attn:  Technical 
Recruiter.  9  Campus  Drive.  3rd  Floor,  Parsippany. 

NJ  07054.  Ph:  800-767-7017.  ext.  334/333/341; 

Fax:  800-241-2620;  E-mail:  Recruiting@gracettch.cjom 
Southeast  Office:  Ph:  704-571-3935;  Fax:  704-571- 
3936  Boston  Office:  Ph.  617-573-5025;  Fax  617- 
573-5026.  EOE  M/F/D/V 
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Systems  Analyst  need¬ 
ed  F/T  by  Networking/ 
Telecomm  Co.  in  Manh. 
Must  have  2 'h  yrs  exp 
determining  feasibility, 
cost  &  time  reqd,  com¬ 
patibility  &  systm  capa¬ 
bilities  for  user  requests 
and  installing,  testing, 
troubleshooting  &  re¬ 
pairing  systms  using 
knowl  of  UNIX  &  C. 
Respond  to:  HR  Dept, 
SYSCOM  (USA),  Inc, 
45  Broadway,  17th  Fir, 
New  York,  NY  1 0006. 


Programmer/Analyst  (DOT 
030.162-014;  NC  client  sites) 
Analyze,  design,  develop, 
test,  implement,  maintain  & 
document  clients'  computer 
systems  &  subsystems;  per¬ 
form  trouble  shooting  &  bug 
fixing.  Environment:  Unix;  C; 
Oracle;  PL/SQL;  shell  pro¬ 
gramming;  TCP/IP.  BS  in 
Comp.  Sci/Math/Engg  +  2 
yrs  exp;  $41,500/yr,  40  hrs/ 
wk,  7am-4pm.  Send  Resu¬ 
me  w/social  security  # 
to  JO#  NC7218927;  Job 
Service,  700  Wade  Ave.; 
P.O.  Box  27227;  Raleigh,  NC 
27605. 


Software  Engineer.  Westford, 
MA;  Design,  develop  &  imple¬ 
ment  Trend  Reporting  applica¬ 
tions  for  network  data  using 
C/C++,  MFC  and  Mini/Micro¬ 
soft  SQL.  Design,  develop  & 
implement  systems  for  network 
management  applications  us¬ 
ing  SNMP  on  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  platforms.  Req'd.  Bach¬ 
elors  in  Engg.  or  Comp.  Scie.  or 
Math.  18  months  experience  in 
job  offered.  40hrs/wk.,  $71 ,000/ 
Year,  9a-6p,  Applicants  should 
submit  two  (2)  copies  of  his/her 
resume  in  response  to:  Case 
#80853,  P.O.  Box  8968,  Bos¬ 
ton,  MA  02114. 


Programmer/Analyst 
needed  F/T  by  Computer 
Services  Co.  in  Edison. 
NJ.  Must  have  6  mos  exp 
planning,  dvlpg,  testing 
&  documenting  comp, 
prgms  ind  GUI  dvlpmt 
for  UNIX.  Windows  & 
Win  NT  envrmts  using 
object-oriented  method¬ 
ologies  &  SQL  RDBMS. 
Bachelors  in  Comp  Sci, 
Comp  Engg  or  Elect. 
Engg  req'd.  Respond  by 
resume  to:  HR  Dept, 
Horizon  Computers,  Inc, 
5  Lincoln  Hwy,  Edison, 
NJ  08820. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
develop  and  maintain  applica¬ 
tions  and  databases  by  evaluat¬ 
ing  clients'  needs,  analyzing 
requirements  and  developing 
distributed  software  systems  fol¬ 
lowing  design  specifications 
using  software  languages  and 
products:  CORBA,  DCOM  Stan¬ 
dard,  C,  C++,  Perl,  Rational 
Rose,  Roguewave,  Windows 
and  various  UNIX  variants.  Re¬ 
quire:  M.S.  in  Computer  Science 
and  two  years  experience.  Sal¬ 
ary:  $60,000  per  year,  40 
hours/week,  8  am  to  5  pm,  M-F. 
Mail  resume  (Ref.  99XZ)  to:  R. 
Lynn  Howard,  Manager,  Human 
Resources,  Talus  Solutions, 
Inc.,  4751  Best  Road,  Atlanta, 
GA  30337 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST  to 
analyze,  design,  develop,  test, 
implement,  maintain  and  sup¬ 
port  application  software  in  an 
AS/400  environment  using  CL, 
COBOL/400.  RPG,  Lawson, 
RPG  LE,  C/400,  SQL/400, 
RLU,  SDA,  DBU,  DFU,  SEU 
and  QUERY/400.  Require:  B.S. 
degree  in  Computer  Science, 
or  a  closely  related  field,  with 
two  years  of  experience.  Sal¬ 
ary:  $60,000  per  year,  9  am  to 
6  pm,  M-F.  Apply  by  resume  to: 
Michael  Mohrhusen,  Branch 
Manager,  Analysts  Interna¬ 
tional  Corporation,  621  NW 
53rd  Street,  Suite  140,  Boca 
Raton,  FL  33487;  Attn:  Job  CT 


VB,  C++ 


Data  Mapping 


Data  Modeling 


Process 

Reengineering 


Win  95/98 


NT 


UNIX 


Novell 


Netware 


SQLBase 


Oracle 


MS  SQL  Server 


Sybase 


Deltek  Systems,  Inc.,  a  leading  provider  of  ERP  solutions 
for  project-based  businesses,  is  looking  for  innovative 
technical  wizards  who  want  to  grow  with  our  company. 


Deltek  Systems,  Inc.  (NASDAQ:  DLTK)  designs,  develops, 
and  supports  ERP  systems  for  project-based  businesses. 
Deltek  enterprise  solutions  are  Y2K  compliant  and 
encompass  financial  and  project  accounting,  materials 
management,  human  resource  and  payroll  administration, 
employee  timekeeping,  project  and  resource  management, 
and  reporting  tools. 

Deltek  offers  a  full  range  of  related  services  including 
implementation  consulting,  training,  software  maintenance 
and  telephone  support.  A  leader  in  providing  project-based 
solutions  to  businesses  since  1983,  Deltek  serves 
thousands  of  project-based  companies  worldwide. 

P  lease  send  resumes  toOeltek  Systems,  Inc.,  Attn:  Human 
Resources,  Greensboro  Drive,  McLean,  VA  22102.  Fax:  703- 
734-0346.  jobs@deltek.com.  Nasdaq-DLTK.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


DeltekI 


wwwdeltek.com 


Query  Writer 


Deltek  System  I 


Cognos 


Payroll 


Contracts 


Electronic 

Timesheet 


Costpoint 


Data 

Conversion 


Materials 

Management 


Senior  Software  Engineer- 
Design,  develop  and  maintain 
the  multi-threaded  Collect  and 
agent  application  for  Windows 
NT  platform.  This  set  of  applica¬ 
tion  programs  communicate 
data  collected  on  the  NT  ma¬ 
chine  with  a  remote  managing 
console  on  a  Unix  node. 
Responsible  for  development  of 
NT  Performance  Benchmarks 
by  workload  characterization 
and  other  sampling  techniques 
based  on  the  NT  data  collected. 
Responsible  for  production  of  a 
quality  product.  Requirements 
include  a  Master's  Degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  related 
field  with  at  least  one  year  of 
experience  in  job  offered  or 
related  field  of  software  devel¬ 
opment  and  NT  performance 
tuning  benchmarks.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  C/C++;  NT  kernel 
API’s  (Win  32);  Visual  C++;  and 
both  Windows/NT  and  UNIX 
operating  environments.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  have  unrestricted 
authorization  to  work  in  the 
United  States.  Salary  $63,684/ 
year.  40  hours/wk.  Respond  with 
two  copies  of  resume  to  Case 
#80839,  Box  8968,  Boston, 
MA  02114. 


Liz  Claiborne,  Inc,  a  major  Mftr  of 
Clothing  and  Accessories  is  look¬ 
ing  to  fill  the  following  positions: 

a.  Programmer/Analyst  -  Must 
have  2  yrs  exp  creating  specs  to 
code  Data  Warehousing  Systm 
using  ORACLE  7  and  maintain¬ 
ing  Data  Warehousing  System 
using  ORACLE,  PUSQL,  Pro*C, 
UNIX  Shell  Scripts,  MS  Office. 
Bach,  in  Comp  Sci.  Engg  or 
Math  req'd. 

b.  Data  Base  Administrator  - 
Must  have  2  yrs  exp  in  job  or  as 
Prgmr/Analyst  and  Bach,  in 
Comp  Sci,  Math  or  Engg. 

c.  Application  Design/Developer 
-  Must  have  2  yrs  exp  planning, 
dvlpg,  testing  &  documenting 
comp,  prgms  &  BS  in  Finance, 
Comp  Sci,  Math  or  Engg. 

Respond  by  resume  to:  Liz 
Claiborne,  Inc,  Attn:  Maryclaire 
Dominguez,  One  Claiborne  Ave, 
North  Bergen,  NJ  07047 


Horizon  Computers,  Inc,  a 
Computer  Services  Co.  in 
Edison,  NJ.,  needs  to  fill  the  fol¬ 
lowing  positions: 

i)  Software  Engineer  -  with 
Masters  in  Electrical  Engg  or 
Comp.  Engg  and  1  yr  experi¬ 
ence  researching,  dsgng  & 
dvlpg  comp,  n/work  systms 
using  NG  Sniffer  &  HP  n/work 
dsgn  tools  &  TCP/IP,  X.25/ 
Frame  Relay,  SNA  and  DEC- 
NET  n/work  protocols. 

ii)  Programmer/Analyst  -  with 
Bachelors  in  Mgmt  Info  Systms 
&  1  yr  experience  implmtg  SAP 
R/3  s/ware  systms  using  fin'l 
acctg,  Asset  Mgmt,  Investment 
Mgmt,  Accts  Receivable  & 
Legal  Consolidation  modules. 

iii)  Computer  Systems  Hard¬ 
ware  Analyst  -  with  Bach,  in 
Comp  Sci,  Comp  Engg  or  Elect. 
Engg  &  1  yr  exp  analyzing, 
dsgng  &  implmtg  LANs  and 
WANs  using  TI  N  line  and 
CISCO  Routers. 

Respond  by  resume  to:  HR 
Dept.  Horizon  Computers,  Inc,  5 
Lincoln  Hwy,  Edison,  NJ  08820. 


SOFTWARE  ARCHITECT 
40  hrs  per  wk.,  8AM-5PM, 
$65,000.00  per  year,  located  in 
Altamonte  Springs,  FL.  Requires 
a  Masters  degree  or  equivalent 
in  Computer  Science  or  Engi¬ 
neering  and  3  month  experience 
in  the  job  offered  or  3  months 
related  experience  in  Software 
Engineer  or  System  Analyst. 
Work  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  Senior  Technical 
Managers  to:  Assist  in:  (1) 
Responsible  for  product  concep¬ 
tualization,  analysis,  design,  de¬ 
velopment,  testing,  debugging, 
development  and  customization 
support  built  using  JAVA,  ORA¬ 
CLE  .7.0,  C++,  SmallTalk,  MS 
Access  in  a  Client/Server  envi¬ 
ronment  running  under  UNIX, 
NT,  AS/400,  MVS/ESA,  using 
TCP/IP  and  APCC  network  pro¬ 
tocol  for  the  systems.  (2)  Design 
and  develop  server  plug-ins 
using  JAVA  and  the  existing 
interfaces  to  MSMAPI,  ActiveX 
controls  that  include  WINSOCK 
interface  to  ORACLE  through 
JDBC-ODBC  bridge  as  well  as 
JDBC  drivers  to  ORACLE  con¬ 
nection  drivers  to  3270  emula¬ 
tors  to  talk  to  IBM  CICS  clients, 
IBM  CICS  Gateway  for  JAVA, 
WCL  Toolkit,  EL/9000  DB2.  (3) 
Responsible  for  accurate  estima¬ 
tion  and  completion  of  client 
requests  for  the  installation  of 
products,  system  testing,  client 
training,  and  building  of  GUI 
screens  to  assist  in  product 
installation  and  maintenance 
using  Visual  BASIC,  IBM 
VisualAge  for  JAVA,  and  building 
documentation  pages  on  Intranet 
with  Active  Server  Pages  and  IIS 
as  well  as  HTML.  Send  resume 
to  Dept,  of  Labor/Workforce 
Program  Support,  P.O.  Box 
10869,  Tall,  FL..  32302,  ATT:  L. 
Knight,  RE:  JOFL#1 904704. 


UNIX  Systems  Administrator  to 
install  and  maintain  UNIX  oper¬ 
ating  system  software  including 
SunOS,  Solaris,  Digital  UNIX, 
AIX,  IRIX,  HP-UX,  and  Linux. 
Install  and  maintain  application 
software  products.  Perform  net¬ 
work  integration.  Setup  new 
UNIX  workstations.  Set  up  and 
maintain  file  servers,  Internet 
services,  and  user  accounts. 
Write  scripts  for  system  admin¬ 
istration  and  user  support. 
Troubleshoot  UNIX  worksta¬ 
tions,  network,  and  printer  pro¬ 
blems.  Perform  system  anal¬ 
ysis  and  tuning.  Write  user 
training  materials  and  conduct 
training.  Requires  B.S.  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science,  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering,  Math  or  Education  and 
two  (2)  years  experience  in  job 
offered  or  two  (2)  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  UNIX  systems  adminis¬ 
tration.  Candidate  must  also 
possess  demonstrated  exper¬ 
tise  administering  UNIX  and  its 
integration  with  PCs;  demon¬ 
strated  expertise  in  UNIX  shell 
and  Perl  programming;  and 
demonstrated  expertise  provid¬ 
ing  computer  user  training  or 
developing  computer  user 
training  instructions  or  manu¬ 
als.  Salary:  $56,494/yr;  Mon- 
Fri,  9:OOAM-5:OOPM  Send 
resumes  to:  Case  Number 
80808,  P.O.  Box  8968,  Boston, 
MA  02114.  EOE.  Applicants 
must  be  U.S.  workers  eligible 
to  accept  employment  in  the 
United  States  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis. 


The  BOC  Group,  a  multi-billion 
dollar  international  manufactur¬ 
er  of  industrial  gas  products, 
has  exciting  opportunities  for 
dynamic  individuals  to  join  us  at 
our  US  headquarters.  Our  trend 
of  steady  growth  is  creating  the 
following  outstanding  openings 
in  which  talented  professionals 
can  build  careers: 

ANALYST  PROGRAMMER 
You  will  establish  and  maintain  a 
capability  for  sharing  files  & 
documents  electronically  be¬ 
tween  domestic  &  int'l  divisions 
of  company.  To  this  end,  re¬ 
search,  design  &  develop  com¬ 
puter  software  systems,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  hardware  product 
development  for  scientific  appli¬ 
cations.  To  qualify,  you  must 
possess  a  Masters  in  Comp  Sci, 
3  yrs  exp  &  you  must  know 
Interleaf  authoring  software  & 
MS  Office  customizations.  JOB 
CODE:  NBH/AP. 

INTRANET  ADMINISTRATOR 
In  order  to  develop,  implement, 
maintain  &  support  NT  based 
Intranet  used  to  deliver  criti¬ 
cal  information  to  employees 
through  a  secure  LAN/WAN 
environment,  you  must  possess 
a  Masters  Degree  in  Comp  Sci 
&  2  yrs  of  relevant  exp.  Must 
have  exp  with  Intranet  Appli¬ 
cation  Systems.  Must  be  profi¬ 
cient  in  HTML,  SQL,  Java  & 
CFML.  Must  be  familiar  with  net¬ 
working  protocol,  including 
TCP/IP.  JOB  CODE:  NBH/IA 

As  the  most  global  company  in 
our  industry,  we  offer  unparal¬ 
leled  opportunities  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth,  competitive 
salaries,  and  excellent  benefits. 
For  immediate  consideration, 
please  send  your  resume  which 
MUST  reference  position  of 
interest  by  JOB  CODE  to:  BOC 
Group,  Recruitment  Dep't,  575 
Mountain  Ave,  Murray  Hill,  NJ 
07974.  EOE.  m/f/v/d. 


Akshay  Software  International 
Inc.  requires  professionals  with 
skills  in  the  following: 

1 .  Oracle  SQL  Forms,  Pro'C, 
PL/SQL,  SQL  Report  Writer, 
UNIX 

2.  Visual  Basic,  Visual  C++, 
OLE,  COM/DCOM,  ActiveX 
with  Oracle  or  SQL  Server 

3.  Power  Builder,  PFC,  SQL 
Server/Oracle/Informix 

4.  Centura/Gupta  SQL  Win¬ 
dows,  SQL  Base/Oracle/ 

SQL  Server/DB2 

5.  AS/400:  RPG/400, 
COBOL/400,  DB2/400 
SYNON  or  EDI  is  plus 

6.  PROGRESS  Developers 

7.  DBAs:  Oracle,  SQL  Server, 
DB2,  IMS 

8.  ERP  Skills:  MFG/PRO,  JD 
Edward,  Oracle  Financials/ 
Manufacturing,  SAP,  BAAN, 
Peoplesoft. 

Also  requires  Sales  Profes¬ 
sionals 

Applicants  should  have  excel¬ 
lent  communication  skills.  We 
offer  a  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  package.  Send  resume  to: 
HR:  Fax:  732-248-1666  Email: 
hr@akshay.com 


*  *  * 


*  * 


UNIX 


Work  smart,  enjoy  life. 

We  are  an  expanding  software  development 
tompany  working  in  the  financial  services  industry. 

We  have  specific  openings  available  immediately  for  Unix  System 
architects,  designers  and  developers  with  3+  years  experience  in: 


UNIX,  C  +  +, 
Perl,  RDBMS 


Knowledge  of  financial  services  and 
market  data  systems  a  plus. 

Offering  Full-Time  In-House  Employment.  No  Contracting. 
Work  in  New  Jersey  and  avoid  a  commute  to  NYC. 


We  provide  a  comprehensive  benefits  and  compensation  package 
including  medical/dental/vision,  401K,  ESOP,  3  weeks  vacation,  business 
&  advanced  technical  training  and  a  casual  work  environment 
in  our  Princeton  location  (short  walk  to  train  station). 

For  consideration,  please  fax,  send  or  e-mail  your  resume  to: 
CyLogix,  Inc.,  Reference  #109,  42  Washington  Road 
Princeton  Junction,  NJ  08550  Fax:  609-275-0285 
Find  us  on  the  web  at:  www.eylogix.tom.  E-mail:  careers@cylogix.com 


4T*Tjl  ,1  HI:, 
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An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Data  Services  •  Internet  •  Integrated  Services 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


You  call  it  a  wish  list. 

We  call  it  our  capabilities. 

Frontier  Corporation  has  created  the 
datacentric  communications  company 
of  your  dreams.  Our  tradition  of 
technological  breakthroughs  in  IP  audio, 
video  and  data  conferencing  includes 
the  Optronics  Networksm — providing  our 
customers  with  faster  transmission,  greater 
bandwidth  and  unrivaled  reliability. 

Director  of  Development  Initiative  Support 

Rochester,  NY 

Excellent  opportunity  for  a  highly  focused  individual  with  a 
broad  telecommunications  development  background  to  assist 
in  moving  Frontier  into  the  new  millennium.  Responsible  for 
playing  a  key  role  in  supporting  complex  systems  in  conjunction 
with  new  product  development  and  infrastructure  initiatives. 
Must  have  a  successful  track  record  for  managing  large  scale 
projects  on  multiple  platforms  through  the  full  life  cycle. 

Make  your  wishes  come  true.  Email  your  resume  to; 
christopher_garrie@frontiercorp.com  Fax:  800-676-3728. 

We  value  diversity  in  the  workplace.  EOE. 


www.  fron  tiercorp.  com 

NYSE:  FRO 
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ERP  Opportunities 


As  a  result  of  tremendous  growth, 
PricewaterhouseCoopers  has  exceptional  opportu¬ 
nities  in  the  D.C.  Metro  area  for  professionals 
with  experience  and  a  related  Bachelor's  degree. 

We  have  established  an  ERP  Development  Center, 
from  which  we  will  develop  and  implement  ERP 
Human  Resources  and  Financials  applications  for 
a  broad  range  of  clients  in  the  higher  education, 
federal,  state  and  local  government  practices.  Our 
ERP  Development  Center  currently  has  opportuni¬ 
ties  available  for  the  following  professionals: 

PEOPLESOFT 

Technical  Architects 
PeopleSoft  Developers 
Financials/Human  Resources  Specialists 
Change  Management  Specialists 
Infrastructure  Specialists 


ORACLE  FINANCIALS 

Technical  Architects 


SAP 

Technical:  ABAP,  BASIS 

Some  positions  will  require  travel. 

We  offer  cutting-edge  technology,  a  diverse 
work  environment  and  innovative  projects. 

For  consideration,  please  forward  your  resume 

to:  PricewaterhouseCoopers,  Management 
Consulting,  Attn:  CW  -208,  1 2902  Federal 
Systems  Park  Drive,  Fair  Lakes,  VA  22033. 
Fax:  (703)  633-6269. 

E-mail:  hrgov.resume@us.pwcglobal.com 


PRICEWA%RHOUsE0OPERS  § 


www.pwcglobal.com/mcscareers 


PricewaterhouseCoopers 
is  an  Affirmative  Action 
and  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


VI 999  PricewaterhouseCoopers  LLP  PricewatcthtruseCcrapers  refers  to  the 
US.  firm  of  PrrcewatcrhouscCaapers  LLP  and  other  members  of  the  worldwide 
PricewaterhouseCoopers  organization. 


Programmer  Analyst 
needed  by  Comp.  Sys¬ 
tems  Consulting  Co.  in 
Jersey  City,  NJ.  Must 
have  2  yrs  exp  analyz¬ 
ing,  dsgng,  dvlpg  & 
implmtg  client  server 
applic  systms  using 
Oracle  7.32,  Sybase 
SQL,  WIN  NT,  Unix,  C 
&  C++,  Bachelors  in 
Eng,  Comp  Sci,  or 
Math  req'd.  Respond 
to:  HR  Dept.  Amtex 
Systems,  35  River 
Drive  South,  Ste  1616, 
Jersey  City,  NJ  07310. 


Systems  Analyst  need¬ 
ed  F/T  by  Networking/ 
Telecomm  Co.  in  Manh. 
Must  have  2'k  yrs  exp 
determining  feasibility, 
cost  &  time  reqd,  com- 
atibility  &  systm  capa¬ 
cities  for  user  requests 
and  installing,  testing, 
troubleshooting  &  re¬ 
pairing  systms  using 
knowl  of  UNIX  &  C. 
Respond  to:  HR  Dept, 
SYSCOM  (USA),  Inc, 
45  Broadway,  17th  Fir, 
New  York,  NY  10006. 


Database  and 
Network 
Systems 
Positions 

Growing  high-tech  company 
in  Manhattan  is  looking  for  the 
following  professionals: 

DATABASE  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 

Lead  a  team  to  analyze,  design  and  implement  RDBMS/OODB 
system  to  support  real-time  data  acquisition,  sophisticated  data 
analysis  and  web-based  user  interfaces.  Must  have  platform-inde¬ 
pendent  design  capability  to  evaluate  appropriate  platform  (SQL 
Server,  Oracle,  Sybase,  other)  to  support  high  availability,  high- 
performance  RAD,  OLAP.  Manage  purchase  and  implementation 
of  three-tier  alpha/beta/production  systems,  analysis  for  schema 
design,  modeling.  5  years  experience,  formal  BS/BE-CS  required. 
Industrial  (vs.  biz,  financial)  experience,  higher  degree  a  plus. 
Reference  job  #  6202. 

DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Administer  rapidly  growing  database  of  real-time  monitoring  data. 
Help  implement  full  RDBM  system,  manage  data  security  and 
integrity,  monitor/tune  performance,  develop  queries/stored  proce¬ 
dures,  support  testing  by  analysts,  implementation  for  real-time 
industrial  monitoring.  2  years  experience,  formal  BS/BE-CS 
required.  Industrial  (vs.  biz,  financial)  experience  a  plus.  Reference 
job  #6203. 

NETWORK  ADMINISTRATOR 

Administer  growing  corporate  and  24x7  extranet 
NT/TCP/IP/Ethernet  networks.  Day-to-day  security,  backup,  hard¬ 
ware/software  install/troubleshoot,  mail/IIS/groupware  apps.  Some 
Win95/MS  Office  configuration/troubleshoot.  2  years  experience. 
CNE/MCSE  a  plus.  Reference  job  #  6204. 

NETWORK  ENGINEER 

Support  design,  deployment,  and  problem  resolution  for  worldwide 
corporate  network  for  monitoring  of  industrial  systems.  Setup 
internal  and  external  networks  and  central  24x7  monitoring  facili¬ 
ty.  Strong  familiarity  with  multi-tiered  client/server  architectures, 
local  and  wide  are  networks,  I  P/Ethernet  protocols  (including 
analysis  and  diagnosis),  SNMP,  subnetting/NAT.  Experience  con¬ 
figuring  and  troubleshooting  routers,  firewalls,  bridges,  gateways, 
switches,  POTS/ISDN  modems/modem  pools.  CNE/MCSE  a 
plus.  Reference  job  #6205. 

WEB  SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 

Develop  internet-based  database  access  application.  Web  page 
development.  Requires  BS  CS/CE  with  3+  years  of  relevant  expe¬ 
rience.  Active  X  controls,  active  server  pages,  and  database  con¬ 
nectivity  middleware  experience  all  pluses.  Reference  job  #  4203. 


DPNet  is  a  growing  young  company  with  great 
benefits  including  stock  options  and  room  for 
advancement.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

DPNet,  HR  Dept.,  460  W.34th  St. 

7th  floor,  New  York,  NY  10001. 

Remember  to  reference  job  number. 


PRODUCTION  SERVICES 
MANAGER 

Seeking  an  energetic 
self-starter  for  our  Production 
Services  Mgr  position. 

Responsibilities  include: 
installing,  configuring, 
monitoring,  troubleshooting 
hardware/software  for  network 
&  communication  systems. 

Requirements:  C,  UNIX,  Perl, 
&  CGI.  2  yrs  exp. 

Competitive  salary  &  benefits 
offered. 

Resumes  to: 

Attn:  HR  VD 

Vocaltec  Communications,  Inc. 
35  Industrial  Parkway, 
Northvale,  NJ  07647 
FAX:  201/768-8893 
Carla®  vocaltec.com  (use 
ASCII  text  or  WinWord  file) 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE  ENGI¬ 
NEER  to  analyze,  design,  devel¬ 
op,  test  and  implement  software 
for  Cable  TV  industry  using 
object  oriented  methods  for 
client-server  based  applications 
using  C/C++,  Visual  C++  (with 
MFC)  on  UNIX  and  NT  plat¬ 
forms.  Develop  and  tune  data¬ 
base  access  methods  for  Oracle 
database  using  PL/SQL  and 
SQL'Plus.  Write  UNIX  Shell  and 
Perl  scripts  to  automate  pro¬ 
cesses.  Must  have  MS  degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  a  related 
field  with  one  year  experience  in 
developing  client-server  appli¬ 
cations  in  Cable  TV  industry  or 
telecommunications  area.  Sal¬ 
ary:  $60,000  per  year,  8  am  to  5 
pm,  M-F.  To  respond,  please 
mail  resume  to:  HR  Recruiting, 
Cheetah  Technologies,  2501 
63rd  Ave  East,  Bradenton,  FL 
34203.  Fax  941-758-3800.  EOE. 


Consultant  (2  positions)  -  To  work 
in  Philadelphia,  PA.  Analyze  and 
create  computer  programs  and 
system  documentation  for  Year 
2000  compliance.  Consult  with 
clients  to  define  client  needs  and 
goals.  Development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  projects  using  IBM 
Mainframe,  CICS,  DB2  VSAM, 
COBOL-II.  Requires  Bachelor's  in 
Computer  Science,  Computer 
Engineering,  Computer  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems,  Electrical  or 
Electronic  Engineering  Tech¬ 
nology,  Mathematics  or  its  foreign 
equivalent  in  education.  Plus  2 
years  in  the  job  offered  or  2  years 
in  a  related  occupation  such  as 
Computer  Professional.  Related 
experience  must  include  use  of 
IBM  Mainframe,  CICS,  DB2  and 
COBOL-II.  $70,000/year,  40/hrs 
per  week,  8:00  AM-5:00  P.M. 
Respond  by  resume  to  The 
Philadelphia  Job  Bank,  444  N.  3rd 
St.  -  3rd  FI.,  Philadelphia,  PA. 
19123  Refer  to  Job  Order  # 
9092078 


Software  Engineer,  Winter  Park, 
FL.  Designs  code;  Codes  work¬ 
ing  solutions  accord  to  spec.  + 
coding  standards  using  SDK, 
DDK,  C/C++,  Windows,  Win¬ 
dows  95,  Windows  NT;  Unit 
tests  software  on  module  basis; 
Deter,  approp  level  of  testing  + 
dev  unit  test  proced;  Isolate, 
analyze,  solve  tech  prob  at  the 
module  level;  Main.  &  prod,  doc¬ 
umented  code;  Improve  doc¬ 
umentation  of  existing  code; 
Document  internal  proced.;  Dev. 
software  design  docs;  Dev.  + 
refine  proced  to  support  version 
control,  build  &  release  process; 
Installation  support  +  assist; 
Research  options  for  spec,  tech 
problems/opportunities.  Re¬ 
quires:  Masters  in  Comp  Sci.  or 
Math  and  2  yr  exp.  in  job 
offered.  $45,000/yr,  40  hrs, 
8  A  -  5  P,  M  -  F.  Send  resume  to 
DOL/Bureau  of  Workforce  Pro¬ 
gram  Support,  P.O.  Box  10869, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32302,  Re: 
JOFL#:  1900959. 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST  Must 
have  BS  in  Comp  Sci,  Eng  or  Math 
w/2  yr  exp  in  job  or  2  yr  exp  in  s/w 
sys  ana!  &  devlpt.  Must  have  3yr 
exp  in  at  least  3  applic  areas  of 
American  Software  Inc;  Must  have 
knowl  of  mainframe  to  PC  connec¬ 
tivity,  specifically  client  server 
methodologies;  Must  have  knowl  of 
at  least  one  of  the  follwg  PC  skills; 
visual  basic,  SQL  server,  ACCESS, 
ORACLE  or  Power  Builder;  Must  be 
proficient  in;  COBOL,  COBOL  II, 
JCL,  MVS,  TSO/ISPF,  IBM  utilities, 
CICS,  DB2,  &  VSAM;  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  relocate  throughout  US  for 
varying  periods  of  time.  Confer  w/ 
users  rgdg  needs  &  ascertain  sys¬ 
tem  reqmts;  prov  analyt  support  & 
write  specs  for  the  effective  maint, 
enhancement,  &  dvpt  of  new  & 
existing  comp  systems  consis  w/ 
user  needs;  dvp  proj  schedules  & 
coordinate  all  activities  to  insure 
successful  proj  completion;  prom 
effic  user  utilization  of  systems 
dvpd;  monitor  operation  of 
assigned  applic  sys  &  coord  correc¬ 
tive  actions  when  nec;  participate  in 
dvpt  of  departmental  plans;  coop¬ 
erate  with  &  provide  tech  support 
to  proj  team  members  &  cowork- 
ers;  dvp  &  maintain  proficiency  in 
tech  &  analy  tools  as  defined  by  co. 
standards;  provide  proj  status 
reports  to  user  &  data  processing 
mgmt  &  dvp  accurate  doc  that  com¬ 
plies  w/  co  standards;  Salary 
$56,000  per  yr.  plus  overtime. 
Apply  In  Person  or  By  Resume  To: 
Georgia  Department  of  Labor,  Job 
Order  #  GA  6328159;  2943 
N.  Druid  Hills  Rd„  Atlanta,  GA 
30329  or  the  nearest  DOL  Field 
Service  Office. 


Programmer/Analyst:  Develop 
cross-platform,  CORBA-com- 
pliant,  client/server  architecture 
software  in  the  area  of  PDM 
(Product  Data  Management)  & 
CSM  (Component  &  Supplier 
Management  using  C,  C++ 
&  Java  programming  lan¬ 
guages;  integrate  company’s 
itemQuest  with  mainstream 
PDM  solution  such  as  IBM’s 
Product  manager  &  ERP  solu¬ 
tions  such  as  SAP,  BAAN; 
Provide  PDM  &  CSM  services 
to  manufacturing  industry,  pri¬ 
marily  by  customizing  IBM's 
Product  Manager  &  Company's 
ItemQuest.  Spot  &  fix  bugs  for 
Product  Manager  &  improve  its 
performance  by  adding  new 
code  or  modifying  existing  code 
using  C,  PMC  &  Neuron  Data 
scripting  language..B.A.  or  B.S. 
in  Computer  Sciences  with 
6  months  exp.  or  job  offer 
in  event-driven  programming. 
Candidate  must  be  proficient  in 
using  C,  C++,  UNIX  shell  script 
&  SQL.  Strong  ability  &  willing¬ 
ness  to  learn  new  technol¬ 
ogy.  40hrs/wk,  9:00am-6:00pm, 
$47,000yr,  JO#  NC2614335  & 
DOT  code  030.162-014.  Send 
resume  w/ss#  to  the  nearest 
Job  Service  office  or  Job 
Service,  500  W.  Trade  Street, 
Charlotte,  NC  28202. 


Senior  Software  Developer- 
Multiple  Openings-To  lead  the 
design,  development  &  imple¬ 
mentation  of  complex  software 
for  client  server  applications  for 
financial  services  and  invest¬ 
ment  management.  Design 
object  oriented,  distributed 
architecture  systems  using  C++, 
SQL  and  RDMS  on  MS- 
Windows  and  Windows  NT  plat¬ 
forms.  Requires  M.S.  (or  equiva¬ 
lent)  in  Computer  Science, 
Engineering  or  Information 
Technology  plus  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  job  offered  or  related 
occupation  (software  develop¬ 
ment)  OR  B.S.  (or  equivalent)  in 
Computer  Science,  Engineering 
or  Information  Technology  plus  5 
years  progressively  responsible 
experience  in  job  offered  or 
related  occupation.  Candidate 
must  also  possess  expertise  in 
C++,  Windows  and  RDBMS; 
demonstrated  expertise  devel¬ 
oping  distributed  network  tech¬ 
nology;  &  one  year  experience 
w/  investment  management  or 
financial  service  applications. 
Salary:  $65-75K/yr;  M-F,  9-5. 
Resumes  to:  Case  #80828,  RO. 
Box  8968,  Boston,  MA  02114 
EOE.  Applicants  must  be  U.S. 
workers  eligible  to  accept 
employment  in  the  U.S.  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis. 


Computer-Lead  Product  Assur¬ 
ance  Analyst/Engineer  (Rose- 
land,  NJ)  -  develops  test  plans 
and  automated  test  scripts  from 
requirements/specifications/  de¬ 
sign  documents.  Analyzes  and 
evaluates  application  software 
to  ensure  conformity  to  quality 
standards  and  provides  feed¬ 
back.  Makes  recommendations 
on  software  release  readiness 
to  management,  works  with 
product  development  to  resolve 
problems  uncovered  during  test¬ 
ing,  and  researches  and  recom¬ 
mends  new  testing  techniques 
and  test  process  improvements. 
Develops  and  executes  object- 
oriented  automated  test  scripts 
using  the  QA  Partner  4Test4GL 
development  environment.  Re¬ 
quired:  bachelors  degree  in 
management  information  sys¬ 
tems,  business  administration  or 
related  discipline,  proficiency  in 
SQL,  relational  database  and 
client/server  testing  concepts 
minimum  three  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  implementing  formal  soft¬ 
ware  test  processes  and  leading 
test  efforts.  Salary:  $70,000, 
please  forward  resumes  to  Attn: 
MJP,  ADP  Human  Resources, 
1  ADP  Boulevard,  M/S  248, 
Roseland,  NJ  07068,  no  phone 
calls  please. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
design,  develop,  enhance,  test, 
document  and  maintain  large 
scale  application  software  sys¬ 
tems  using  object  oriented 
methodologies  (OMT),  C/C++, 
Rogue  Wave  class  libraries, 
make,  xdb,  dbx,  shell  scripts, 
TCP/IP,  and  various  Inter  Pro¬ 
cess  Communication  mecha¬ 
nisms  (System  V  I  PC)  including 
shared  memory,  semaphores 
and  message  queues  on  SUN 
UNIX  and  HP-UX  platforms; 
Manage  source  code  using 
CMVC  and  PVCS  configuration 
management  tools.  Require: 
M.S.  degree  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  with  1  year  of  experience 
in  the  job  offered.  Extensive 
paid  travel  on  assignment  to 
various  client  sites  within  the 
U.S.  is  required.  Salary: 
$70,500  per  year,  8:00  am  to 
5:00  pm,  M-F.  Apply  by  resume 
to:  Roz  L.  Alford,  CEO,  A.S.A.P. 
Co.,  Inc.,  3495  Buford  Highway, 
Duluth,  GA  30097;  Attn.  Job  SV 


Computer  Programmer 
For  Carolane  Propane  Gas. 
Lexington,  NC,  a  company  selling 
propane  to  residential,  commer¬ 
cial  &  agriculture  customers, 
resp.  for  overall  comp,  system. 
Incl.  general  programming  &  up¬ 
keep;  analyzing  &  evaluating 
company  procedures;  converting 
programs  written  on  IBM  Ad¬ 
vance  36  system  to  PC  basis  for 
use  at  company's  different  loca¬ 
tions;  designing,  testing,  locating 
&  correcting  program  errors  to 
enhance  &  maintain  all  software 
&  equip.;  reviewing/changing  pro¬ 
gram  on  36  system  &  PC  to  be 
Y2K  compatible.  Reqs:  Bachelor's 
degree  or  equiv.  in  Finance, 
Acct.,  Comp.  Sci.,  or  related  field. 
1  yr.  exp.  in  job  offered  or  1  yr. 
comp,  programming  exp.  Exp. 
must  incl.  bus.  application  soft¬ 
ware,  design  &  testing.  Profi¬ 
ciency  in  AS/400,  DOS  7  RPG 
40  hrs/wk.  Send  resumes  to  CW- 
9651.  Computerworld,  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  MA  01701. 


DATASOFT 

TECHNOLOGIES,  INC. 
Consulting  Career  Opportunities 

Atlanta.  GA, -based  company  is 
seeking  consultants  for  exciting 
career  opportunities  in  comput¬ 
er  consulting,  technical  support, 
engineering,  &  software  devel¬ 
opment  to  a  broad  range 
of  Fortune  500  companies, 
through  its  strategic  alliances. 

•  Programmer/Analysts 

•  Systems  Analysts 

•  Consultants 

•  Software  Engineers 

•  Systems  Administrators 

•  Developers 

Bachelors  &  Masters  level  posi¬ 
tions,  minimum  one  year  experi¬ 
ence  in  various  fields  such  as 
MVS;  CICS;  DB2;  COBOL; 
PL/1;  IMS-DB/DC;  IDMS-ADSO; 
OS  400;  RPG  400;  COBOL  400; 
CL  400;  SYNON/2E;  BPCS;  J.D. 
Edward’s;  LOTUS  NOTES; 
Oracle  Financials;  SAP;  People 
Soft;  SMALL  TALK;  UNX;  UNIX 
INTERNALS;  DEVICE  DRI¬ 
VERS;  TCP/IP;  UNIX;  C,  C++, 
WIN  NT,  VC++.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  education  &  experi¬ 
ence.  Fax  resume  to  RAJU 
SHANKER,  (678)  584-0799,  or 
visit  our  website:  www.datasoft- 
tech.com.  AN  EQUAL  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  EMPLOYER. 


Sr.  Programmer-Analyst.  De¬ 
sign.,  code,  test,  enhance, 
implement  and  support 
Oracle  Manufacturing  and 
Financial  modules,  utilizing 
SQL,  PL/SQL,  SQL  Loader, 
Oracle  Forms  4.5  and  Reports 
2.5  and  Unix  Shell  program¬ 
ming.  Responsible  for  solution 
and  technical  design,  life-cycle 
methodologies,  code  reviews. 
M.S.  com.  sci.,  engineering, 
math  or  related;  1  yr.  experi¬ 
ence  as  Programmer/Analyst. 
$70,000/yr.  Send  resume  to 
Karina  Ukstins,  Churchill  Bene¬ 
fit  Corp,  100  E  Linton  Blvd, 
Suite  401  A,  Delray  Beach,  FL 
33483. 


Programmer  Analyst 
needed  by  Computer 
Systems  Consulting  Co. 
in  Philadelphia,  PA.  Must 
have  2  yrs  exp  analyz¬ 
ing,  dsgng,  dvlpg  & 
implmtg  prgm  applies 
using  PeopleSoft  Finan¬ 
cials  6.0/7.5,  PeopleSoft 
HRMS  7.0,  PeopleCode, 
SQRW.  Bachelors  in 
Engg,  Comp  Sci  or  Math 
req'd.  Respond  to:  HR 
Dept,  Bit  Tech,  1822 
Spring  Garden  St, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19130. 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST  to 
analyze,  design,  develop,  test 
and  maintain  application  soft¬ 
ware  for  clients  using  Oracle 
Applications,  Oracle  RDBMS, 
Developer  2000,  PL/SQL  and 
SQL-Plus  under  UNIX  and  Win¬ 
dows  NT  operating  systems.  Re¬ 
quire:  B.S.  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  an  Engineering  disci¬ 
pline,  or  a  closely  related  field, 
with  2  years  of  experience  in  the 
job  offered.  Extensive  paid  trav¬ 
el  on  assignments  to  various 
client  sites  within  the  U.S.  is 
required.  Salary:  $60,000  per 
year,  8:00  am  to  5:00  pm,  M-F. 
Apply  by  resume  to:  Ragha- 
vendra  Kulkarni,  President,  Pro 
Softnet  Corporation,  6525  The 
Corners  Parkway.  Suite  400,  Nor- 
cross,  GA  30092,  Attn:  Job  SP. 


Systems  Analyst  wanted 
F/T  by  Computer  Ser¬ 
vices  Co.  in  N.  Bruns¬ 
wick,  NJ.  Must  have  1  yr 
experience  analyzing 
user  reqmts  &  dsgng  & 
dvlpg  systms  under 
client/server  architecture 
using  C/C++  &  TCP/IP  in 
UNIX  and  DOS  envrmts 
w/ORACLE  d/base.  Bach, 
in  Comp  Sci.  Comp 
Engg  or  Elect.  Engcj 
req'd.  Respond  to:  HR 
Dept.  Vertex  Soft,  Inc,  63 
Sassafras  Court.  North 
Brunswick,  NJ  08902. 
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MANAGER  SYSTEMS 
DESIGN/ 
DEVELOPMENT 
&  DATABASE 
MARKETING  SYSTEMS 

Direct  the  development  and 
implementation  of  database 
marketing  systems  that  use 
Data  Warehouse  and  Data 
Mart  systems,  using  Oracle, 
SQL  and  GUI  tools. 
Supervise  personnel  in  pro¬ 
viding  information  access 
and  support  information 
resources  to  customers. 
Provide  supervision  and 
technical  direction  to  subor¬ 
dinates  on  preparation  of 
functional  specifications, 
design  and  implementation 
of  pipelines  to  meet  market¬ 
ing  needs  and  customer  data 
profiles.  Identify  informa¬ 
tion  gaps  in  databases. 
Requirements:  Master's 
degree  (5  years  college)  or 
foreign  degree  equivalent  in 
Computer  Science,  Math  or 
a  related  quantitative  field, 
plus  four  years  of  experience 
in  the  offered  position  or  in 
systems  development  in 
client/server  technology, 
including  programming.  OR 
Bachelor's  degree  (4  years 
college)  or  foreign  degree 
equivalent  in  Computer 
Science,  Math  or  a  related 
quantitative  field,  plus  five 
years  of  experience  in  the 
offered  position  or  in  sys¬ 
tems  development  in 
client/server  technology, 
including  programming. 
Stated  experience  must  have 
included  at  least  two  years 
with  each  of  the  following: 
Data  Warehouses  and  Data 
Marts,  Oracle,  SQL  and 
Graphical  User  Interface 
I  tools.  Position  located  in 
Memphis,  TN.  $62,976/yr. 
40  hrs/wk,  M  -  F,  8:00  a.m.  to 
6:00  p.m.  Job  Order 
#TN6200987.  Submit 
resumes  to  Andy  Rains, 
Dept,  of  Employment 
Services,  Job  Service  Prog. 
&  Tech.  Support,  500 
James  Robertson  Parkway, 
11th  Floor,  Nashville,  TN 
37245-1200. 


Federal  Express 


leant er  ti'rt  He  mil  mint 


Manager  of  Computer  Opera¬ 
tions:  (3  openings)  Direct  and 
coordinate  activities  of  workers 
engaged  in  computer  operations; 
adjusts  hours  of  work,  priorities, 
and  staff  assignments  to  ensure 
efficient  operation,  based  on 
work  load.  Plans  and  develops 
policies  and  procedures  for  car¬ 
rying  out  computer  operations 
and  meets  with  subordinates 
and  vendors.  Knowledge  of  soft¬ 
ware  consultancy  industry.  Or¬ 
acle  RDBMS  and  related  soft¬ 
ware.  Work  involves  extensive 
travel  and  frequent  relocation. 
Must  have  at  least  one  year  of 
experience  with.  1  from  Group  A 
and  3  from  Group  B  OR  2  from 
Group  A  and  2  from  B  as  follows: 
Group  A  -  Oracle  RDBMS.  De¬ 
signer  2000,  Developer  2000, 
Oracle  Applications  (Financials, 
Manufacturing,  Order  Entry, 
Inventory);  Group  B  -  Oracle 
Forms,  Oracle  Reports.  SQL'- 
Plus,  Pro'C.  PL/SQL,  SQL’- 
Forms,  SQL’ Reports.  Master's 
degree  required  in  math,  scientif¬ 
ic  related  or  business  related 
field.  Will  accept  a  Bachelors 
degree  plus  5  yrs.  experience  as 
a  computer  professional  Salary: 
$70,000  per/yr,  40  hrs/wk.,  9:00- 
5:00  p.m.  Please  submit  resu¬ 
mes  to:  Mr.  Greg  Schwing,  Mgr., 
Mon  Valley  Job  Center,  345 
McKeesport,  PA  15132:  Job  Or¬ 
der  No.:  9091666 


Another  Deloitte  Consulting  Difference 


THEIVI: 

Step  into  our 
cookie  cutter. 


DELOITTE  CONSULTING: 


Hk- ..  .  vH 


Break  the  mold. 


The  most  effective  consultants  understand  that  client 
problems  and  cultures  differ  dramatically,  so  a 
“cookie  cutter”  approach  is  never  the  answer.  That’s  why 
Deloitte  Consulting/ICS  looks  for  individuals  who  are 
capable  of  shaping  customized  solutions  instead  of 
applying  off-the-shelf  recommendations. 

Our  company  attracts  individuals  who  thrive  in  a 
flexible,  collaborative  environment,  transferring 
knowledge  to  clients  for  results  they  can  count  on 
today  and  results  they  can  build  on  in  the  future. 

Whether  you’re  just  starting  out  in  consulting 
or  are  a  professional  experienced  in  SAP  ”  or  Baan 
implementation,  we  should  talk.  If  you’re  a  one-of-a-kind 
person,  chances  are  you’ll  find  greater  satisfaction 
at  a  one-of-a-kind  consulting  firm. 

Call  1-800-364-0693  or  visit  our  web  site  at  www.deloitte-ics.com. 


A  very  different  approach.  For  very  different  results. 


Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting 

Group 

ICS 


©  1999  Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting  Group/ICS 

Deloitte  Consulting  refers  to  Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting  Group  (Global)  LLC  and  related  entities,  and  Deloitte  Consulting/ICS  refers  to  Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting 
Group/ICS  and  related  entities.  All  company  or  product  names  referenced  herein  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 

Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting  Group/ICS  is  an  equal  opportunity  firm.  We  recruit,  employ,  train,  compensate  and  promote  without 
regard  to  race,  religion,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  age,  gender,  sexual  orientation,  marital  status,  disability  or  veteran  status. 


To  Reserve  Space 
Call 

1-800-343-6474,  x8000 


I.T.  Students 

Spring  Campus 
Edition  and 
Directory  of  Entry- 
Level  Employers 


Reach  100,000 


SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS  De¬ 
sign,  dvlp,  analyze  &  test 
applications  for  teleph.  sys¬ 
tems.  Design  &  dvlp  client/ 
server  applications  using 
GUI  &  C++  to  interface  to 
RDBMS.  Perform  object  ori¬ 
ented  design  using  UNIX 
HP-UX.  Req'd  MS  in  Comp 
Sci  or  Eng  &  1  yr  exp.  9a- 
5:30p,  M-F.  Send  resume  to: 
Pittsburgh  Business  Consul¬ 
tants,  41 1  7th  Ave  Ste  1401  A, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15219.  Attn. 
Ms.  Sarah  Fanks. 


Programmer/Analyst  (mul¬ 
tiple  positions)  (Variable 
job  sites  Tallahassee  metro 
area).  Programming,  de¬ 
sign,  analysis  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  customized 
client/server  software  us¬ 
ing  ORACLE  and  PL/SQL 
in  UNIX  environment. 
$55,000/yr.  40  hrs/wk  Mon 
-  Fri.  9am  -  5pm.  REQD:  2 
yrs  exp.  in  job  offered. 
Send  resumes  fo:  Bureau 
of  Workforce  Program 
Support.  P.O.  Box  10869, 
Tallahassee.  Florida  32302- 
0869.  Job  order  number 
FL- 19071 84. 


Contractors 


For  more  than  25  years.  CPL  WorldGroup  has  supported 
customers  across  (he  US  with  top  talent  Are  you  ready 
to  join  us?  We  need  contractors  (  Programmer  Analysts 
to  Systems  Analysts)  with  the  following  skills: 

•  NATURAL/ADABAS  •  OOD/OOP 

•  PEOPLESOFT  •  DBA's  —  ORACLE 

•  ORACLE  OR  ADABAS 


Interested7  FAX  or  e  mail  your  resume  to 
CPL  WorldGroup.  Inc  .  1990 
N  California  Blvd.  Suite  9S0. 

Walnut  Creek.  CA  94  596: 

FAX  925/472  4904: 
contract®cplworldgroup  com 
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Discover  the  success  that's  waiting  for  you  at  Texas  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Corporation  (TG).TG  is  a  public,  nonprofit  corpora¬ 
tion  located  in  Austin,  Texas.  TG  values  its  team  members  and  is 
looking  for  talented  professionals  to  join  the  team. 


The  following  positions  are  available: 

★  Database  Administrator  —  requires  three  years  of  DB2 
database  administration  experience  in  an  MVS  or  OS/390 
environment. 


★  Business  Recovery  Senior  Consultant  —  requires  five  years 
of  business  management  experience,  preferably  in  finance  or 
insurance. 

Join  our  successful  team.  Call  the  TG  Human 
Resources  Information  Line  at  (512)219-4512, 
or  visit  our  web  site,  www.tgslc.org. 

TG  is  an  AA/EEO  employer.  www.tgsic.org 


Information  Technology  Professionals 


IT  is  here. 

IT  is  everywhere. 

IT  is  constantly 
changing. 

You  can't  escape  IT. 

What  is  IT? 

IT  is  I.T.- 

Information 

Technology. 

Whittman-Hart  is 

Information 

Technology. 

We  are  IT. 


Join  Whittman-Hart,  Inc.,  one  of  the  country’s  premier  providers  of 
information  technology  services.  Multiple  career  openings  are  available  now 
throughout  the  U.S.  for  experienced  IT  professionals  with  the  following  skills: 


AS/400  COBOL 

LAN/WAN 

AS/400  RPG 

Management 

BAAN 

Lotus  Notes 

BPCS 

Manufacturing 

Client/Server 

Network  Engineering 

New  Media 

SYNON 

Obsydian 

Technical  Writing 

OCM 

Training 

Oracle 

UNIX 

Pcoplesoft 

Web  Development 

Progress 

Year  2000 

Retail  Consulting 
SAP 

Software  Testing  &  QA 
Strategic  Consulting 
Domino 
EDI 

Electronic  Commerce 
IT  Architecture 
Instructional  Design 
JD  Edwards 


If  you  want  challenging  assignments,  excellent  salary  and  benefits,  including 
medical/dental/vision  insurance,  continuing  education,  FSA,  401(k),  ESPR 
and  many  opportunities  for  growth  and  promotion,  we  need  to  talk. 
Whittman-Hart  offers  it  all.  For  consideration,  please  forward  your  resume  to: 


Whittman-Hart,  Inc. 

International  Operations 
394  Pacific 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 11 
Fax:  415.434.2951 

E-mail:  resume@whitunan-hart.com 


Visit  our  web  site  at  www.w  hittman-hart.com 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


We  are  IT 


Every  great  system  is  built  on  a  model. 


www.u mlworld.com 


-  •:  . 

Learn  how  to  Map 

■ 


bUBI 


your  next  develop¬ 
ment  project  with  the 

_  ■ 

power  of  UML. 


WHEN:  March  8-11,1999 
WHERE:  The  Crowne  Plaza 
Hotel,  New  York  City 





Featuring: 

Keynotes  by  the  Three  Amigos 
-  Grady  Booch,  ivar  Jacobson 
and  James  Rumbaugh  - 
the  creators  of  UML. 

Key  full  day  tutorials  and 
over  35  classes. 

Exhibits  from  modeling 
vendors. 

Contact  us  today  for  more  information 
t  800.441.8826  e  umlworid@mfl.com 


One  language.  One  conference. 


MGOtlfltG 

UtHGUAGt 


UML  is  a  trademark  of  OMG 


Miller  Freeman 


If  you  ’re  looking for  a  place  where  you  can  grow,  change  and  make  a  vital  contribution,  we 
int  ile  you  to  consider  The  Summit  Group.  As  a  consultant  with  The  Summit  Group,  you  are 
both  root  and  branch.  That’s  because  while  you’re  an  integral  part  of  the  company’s 
internal  operation,  you’re  also  constantly  reaching  toward  your  oum  goals. 

CONSULTANTS 

The  Summit  Group,  a  subsidiary  of  Ciber,  provides  opportunities  in  project  management,  custom 
design  and  programming,  application  consulting,  warehouse  systems  planning,  strategic  technology 
services,  and  software  implementation.  Our  business  partners  include: 

•JD Edwards  •  Oracle •  Lawson •  Baan •  Platinum 

We  are  seeking  energetic,  team  oriented  professional  candidates  with  2-5  years  system  consulting 
experience  in  manufacturing,  distribution,  logistics,  financial,  healthcare  or  human  resource  industry 
disciplines.  Those  with  prior  experience  in  the  above  applications  or  another  ERP  package  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  If  you  possess  project  management  skills,  a  desire  to  travel  and  concise 
communication  skills,  talk  to  us! 

Opportunities  exist  in:  Dallas,  TX;  Atlanta,  GA;  Cincinnati,  OH;  Costa  Mesa,  CA; 
Indianapolis,  IN;  Parsippany,  NJ;  South  Bend,  IN;  Denver,  CO. 

At  The  Summit  Group,  we  hire  professionals  and  treat  them  as  professionals.  If  you  are 
interested  in  exploring  career  opportunities,  forward  your  resume  to  B.  Moore, 
The  Summit  Group,  Inc.,  4215  Edison  Lakes  Parkway,  Mishawaka,  IN  46545,  e-mail: 
moore.brooke®sunimttgroup«oni  or  FAX:  21 9-272-8300. 

We  are  proud  to  be  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  Visit  our  Website: 
MtpV/www^unmitgroup.co«n 

MEET  THE  CHALLENGE  OF 
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HEALTH  CARE  IT  PROFESSIONALS 


I  A  major  HMO,  with  9,000,000  members  and  90,000 
staff,  almost  4000  in  IT  across  three  states,  seeks  IT 
professionals  to  utilize  state-of-the-art  technologies  to 
facilitate  the  delivery  of  high  quality  health  care. 
Positions  exist  in: 

APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT— prog/analysts, 
systems  progs,  analysts,  developers  and  ops 
specialists,  with  expertise  in  PowerBuilder,  C/C+  +  , 
Visual  Basic,  Sybase,  Oracle,  Unix,  lEF/Composer, 
COOL  GEN.  PCS/ADS/Plus,  MUMPS,  SAS,  EDI,  MQ, 
OBDC,  OCC,  Corba,  COBOL/ll,  JCL,  MVS,  DB2,  CICS, 
Model  204,  IMS,  Tandem,  TAL,  DEC/VAX/VMS, 
PeopleSoft  orTesseract. 

DATABASE  ADMINISTRATION/SUPPORT— experience 
of  large,  complex,  multi-vendor  databases  and  any  of: 
Oracle,  DB2,  Sybase,  Essbase,  IMS,  database  design, 
warehouse  design,  modeling,  management,  DBMS 
Utilities,  ERWin  &  Platinum,  UNIX/MVS  environments, 
Business  Objects  (Sequent  pref),  00  methods. 
SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMING/ADMINISTRATION— 
expertise  in  two  or  more  of:  UNIX,  AIX,  Solaris,  MVS, 
CICS,  DB2,  IMS,  Model  204,  VTAM/NCP/SNA, 
Automated  Operations,  Ops  MVS,  Tivoli,  RedBrick,  IEF, 
Changeman,  K2000,  VMS  Cluster  Mgmt,  Sybase, 
Oracle,  Storage  Mgmt,  Capacity  Planning  or  Vantive. 
Other  needs  in:  PC  LAN,  Networking,  Telecom¬ 
munications.  Software/Systems,  Business  Analysis, 
Data  Security,  Tech  Writing/Instructional  Design. 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 


Arizona-based  electric  utility  seeks  an  IT  professional 
to  select,  design,  install,  maintain  and  coordinate 
computer  systems  software  and  hardware.  6+  years 
experience  in  programming  or  analysis,  emphasis 
on  systems  analysis  and  database  design.  High-level 
languages  (RPG,  COBOL,  FORTRAN),  MIS  concepts, 
project  management,  and  good  communication 
skills  required.  4,3,  N.2«st  .#A122 

Phoenix,  Arizona  85016 
Call  (602)  955-8080 
Fax  (602)  955-9639 


AzTech 

Recruitment  Co. 


www.aztechjobs.com 


Manager  of  Computer  Opera¬ 
tions:  Direct  and  coordinate 
activities  of  workers  engaged  in 
computer  operations;  adjusts 
hours  of  work,  priorities,  and 
staff  assignments  to  ensure  effi¬ 
cient  operation,  based  on  work 
load.  Plans  and  develops  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  for  carrying 
out  computer  operations  and 
meets  with  subordinates  and 
vendors.  Knowledge  of  software 
consultancy  industry  and  graph¬ 
ical  user  interface  (GUI)/lnternet 
applications.  Work  involves  ex¬ 
tensive  travel  and  frequent  relo¬ 
cation.  Must  have  at  least  one 
year  of  experience  with,  1  from 
Group  A  and  2  from  Group  B 
OR  1  from  A  and  1  from  B  and 
1  from  C  OR  1  from  A  and  2 
from  C  as  follows:  Group  A  - 
Windows  3.1 .  Windows  95,  Win¬ 
dows  98,  Windows  NT,  UNIX, 
HP-UX.  IRIX.  Sun  OS;  Group  B 
-  Visual  C++,  Visual  C,  C,  C++, 
Visual  Basic,  PowerBuilder; 
Group  C  -  JAVA,  TCP/IP,  HTML, 
MFC,  CGI,  PERL,  ASP,  COM/ 
DCOM,  Active  X,  MTS.  Masters 
degree  in  Computer  Science/ 
Applications.  Engineering,  Math, 
Chemistry,  Physics  or  business 
related  field.  Will  accept  a 
Bachelors  degree  plus  5  yrs. 
experience  as  a  computer  pro¬ 
fessional.  Salary:  $70,000 
per/yr,  40  hrs/wk.,  9-00-5:00 
p.m.  Please  submit  resumes 
to:  Mr.  James  Woods,  Acting 
Mgr.,  Pittsburgh  East  Job  Cen¬ 
ter,  6206  Broad  Street.  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  PA  15206.  Job  Order 
No.:  1022981 


& 


SPL  World- 
Group  is  an 
international 
WORLDGROUP  builder  of 
business 
solutions.  We  are  currently  look¬ 
ing  for  individuals  with  Natural/ 
DB2,  Natural/Oracle,  Natural/ 
Construct,  Natural/Adabas,  Visual 
Basic,  Smalltalk,  C++,  Java, 
Cobol,  PeopleSoft,  OO  skills  to 
work  in  our  development  centers 
in  California,  New  Jersey  and 
Chicago  as 

Programmer/Analysts 
Software  Engineers 
Systems  Analysts 
Project  Leaders 
Designers  •  Architects 
DBA’s  "Technical  Writers 
Email,  fax  or  mail  your  resume  to: 

SPL  WorkGroup 
75  Hawthorne  Plaza,  Suite  2000 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 
Attn:  Jos  Barnett 
Fax:  415-541-0224.  EOE 
E-mail:  Jos_BarnettQsplwg.com 


www.splwg.com 


ORACLE  DATABASE  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATOR;  Design  logical 
and  physical  Oracle  databas¬ 
es.  Design  Database  Backups 
and  Database  Recovery 
methods.  Provide  Consul¬ 
tation  in  Database  manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  Lead  techni¬ 
cal  team  in  design  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  project. 
Need  Master's  degree  in 
Computers  OR  Electronics. 
Need  four  years  experience  in 
the  job  offered.  Requires  45% 
of  travel  within  United  States. 
40  hrs/wk.  $1000/-  per  week. 
Apply  at  the  Texas  Workforce 
Commission,  Houston,  Texas, 
or  send  resume  to  the  Texas 
Workforce  Commission,  1117 
Trinity,  Room  424T,  Austin, 
Texas  78701  J.O.  #  TX 
061 2621 .  Ad  paid  by  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. _ 


IMAGINE  A  CAREER 

WITHOUT  LIMITS. 


It's  waiting  for 
you  right  now  at 
Compuware. 

We're  one  of  the 
largest  and  fastest 
growing  software  and 
service  providers  in  the 
world.  And  incredibly, 
we're  just  getting  started. 


Positions  Supporting 
Compuware  Products 

We  are  seeking  consultants, 
developers  and  sales  professionals 
to  support  Compuware  products  such 
as  UNIFACE,  File-AID,  Abend-AID, 

XPEDITER,  QACenter  and  EcoSYSTEMS. 

Careers  in  Consulting 

We  seek  professionals  with  experience  in 
Mainframe,  AS/400,  and  Client/Server 
programming,  ORACLE  applications,  and 
developers  for  Windows  NT  and  UNIFACE. 

Software  Testing  Architects 

Determine  strategies,  implement  QA  processes,  and 

support  testing  of  applications  on  high-profile  projects. 

«  '  * 

1  ;  ♦ 

We  also  have  the  following  opportunities  available 
nationwide: 


' 


•  Peoplesoft 

•  ORACLE 

•  Project  Managers 

•  Software  Developers 

•  Enterprise  Sales  Executives 

•  Software  Field  Sales  Reps 

•  Sales  Managers 

•  Field  Sales  Support 

Send  your  resume  referring  to  ad  #CW0209,  to: 

Compuware  Corporation,  Attn:  Angela  Packnet, 

31440  Northwestern  Highway,  Farmington  Hills,  Ml  48334. 
Phone:  888-267-4884  ext.  1436.  Fax:  877-873-6784. 

E-mail:  ads_careers@compuware.com 
www.compuware.com  EOE 
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SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design;  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures  using 
expertise  in  DB2/400,  RPG 
400,  and  Query/400.  Require¬ 
ments:  Bachelor's  Degree  or 
equivalent  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  or  related  field  and  two 
years  experience  as  a  software 
engineer  or  computer  program¬ 
mer,  knowledge  of  DB2/400, 
RPG  400,  and  Query/400. 
Salary:  $57,000/year.  Working 
Conditions:  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00 
P.M.,  40  hours/week,  involves 
extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Apply:  Washington 
Job  Center  Manager.  Millcraft 
Center,  Suite  1 50  LL,  90  West 
Chestnut  Street,  Washington, 
PA  15301,  Job  No.  8046068. 


TEACHING  IN  EUROPE 
OR  ASIA 

-r  y-x  rj  yz^k  University  of  Maryland  University 
U  IVl  U  ' — /  College  seeks  experienced  faculty  to 
teach  undergraduate  computer 
science,  computer  applications,  and  information  systems 
management  courses  on  U.S.  military  bases  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  Renewable  annual  appointments  begin  August 
1999.  Requirements  include  a  master's  degree  in 
computer  science  or  a  related  field,  recent  U.S.  university 
teaching  experience,  and  U.S.  citizenship.  Benefits 
include  transportation  and  military  base  privileges  (PX, 
commissary,  etc.).  Frequent  relocation  necessary.  For 
further  information  visit  our  website: 
http://www.umuc.edu  under  "Faculty/Staff".  Send  resume 
to:  Dr.  Rosemary  B.  Hoffmann,  University  of 

Maryland  University  College,  College  Park,  MD 
20742-1642  or  Email  (include  mailing  address): 
overseas_programs@admin.umuc.edu  aa/eeo 


Juniata  College 


If  you  have  a 
passion  for  shar¬ 
ing  knowledge 
with  students 
who  are  intelli¬ 
gent,  indepen¬ 
dent,  creative, 
and  determined; 
students  who 
rise  to  chal¬ 
lenges;  who  are 
intrigued  by 
environments 
rich  with  takes, 
mountains,  tresh 
air,  and  natural 
beauty;  and  who 
are  hungry  to 
discover  who 
they  are  and 
what  they  are 
capable  of  -  you 
should  teach  at 
Juniata  College. 


Assistant  Professor  of  Information 
Technology 

We  are  looking  for  an  excellent  teacher  to 
serve  as  assistant  professor  of  information 
technology  who  can  also  assist  in  shaping  the 
new  IT  program  at  Juniafa.  Candidates  with  a 
Ph.D.  or  ABD  in  computer  science  or  related  IT 
field  strongly  preferred.  Interest  in  undergradu¬ 
ate  research  also  preferred. 

Information  Technology  Endowed 
Chair 

We  are  looking  for  a  pragmatic  visionary  to 
serve  as  associate/full  professor  and  chair  of 
Juniata's  newly  endowed  department  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology.  The  successful  candidate 
will  shape  a  unique  inter-disciplinary  program, 
providing  leaders  within  the  information  tech¬ 
nology  industry  and  IT-savvy  graduates  in 
related  fields.  We  seek  an  individual  with  excel¬ 
lent  academic  credentials  as  well  as  experi¬ 
ence  in  creating  innovative  programs  in  an  aca¬ 
demic  or  non-academic  setting.  Ph.D.  preferred, 
but  significant  experience  in  information  tech¬ 
nology  will  be  strongly  considered. 

For  full  job  announcement  &  information 
regarding  applying,  please  refer  to  our  website 
at  www.juniata.edu/hresources.  AA/EOE 
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I  need  a  flexible  manufacturing 
environment  that  allows  me  to 
adjust  our  company's  course  as 
we  respond  to  changing 
technology  and  market  needs." 


I  need  to  learn  how  to  integrate 
and  aggregate  real-time  plant 
information  into  ERP  systems." 


I  want  the  systems  that  let  me 
plan  better,  not  crisis  manage. 

I  need  proactive  component 
maintenance  models  in  place." 


I  need  to  understand  the  vertical 
business  model  from  the  plant 
floor  to  the  boardroom  and  how 
to  implement  it." 


That's  what  you'll  find  at  IMS  EXPO/1999.  Get  straight  answers  to  your  tough  questions.  At  IMS 
EXPO/1999,  you'll  see  the  entire  enterprise  integration  picture,  from  management  and  manufacturing 
to  finance  and  distribution.  Plan  to  attend  IMS  EXPO/1999  in  Orlando,  Florida.  It's  the  only  show 
completely  dedicated  to  helping  you  integrate  manufacturing  data  into  your  entire  business  process. 
And  the  easiest  decision  you'll  make  all  year. 


To  register  or  for  more  information,  visit  www.iros-expo.orfi  or  call  (919)  549-8411 

fsmm  start  riKi  mmmot 

SoEs*  Solutions  SliwAlV  control  (SSSsm*  ^SfoSSS*”  (|e»  IAN 


IMS  EXPO/1999  Is  organized  by  ISA,  the  international  society  for 
measurement  and  control.  IMS  EXPO/1999  is  sponsored  by: 


2382-019 


ApR/L26-29 


IMo  hype,  just  solutions. 
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SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design;  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures  using 
expertise  in  Progress  4GL, 
Progress  7.3,  C  and  UNIX.  Re¬ 
quirements;  Bachelor's  Degree 
or  equivalent  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  field  and  two 
years  experience  as  a  software 
engineer  or  computer  program¬ 
mer,  knowledge  of  Progress 
4GL,  Progress  7.3,  C  and 
UNIX.  Salary:  $66, 000/year 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  A.M. 
to  5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/week, 
involves  extensive  travel  and 
frequent  relocation.  Apply:  Mr. 
James  Clarke,  Uniontown  Job 
Center,  32  Iowa  Street,  Union- 
town,  PA  15401,  Job  No. 
5022985. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applica¬ 
tions;  analyze  software  require¬ 
ments  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design;  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures  using 
expertise  in  DB2,  CICS,  VS 
COBOL  II  and  Expeditor.  Re¬ 
quirements:  Bachelor's  Degree 
or  equivalent  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  field  and  two 
years  experience  as  a  software 
engineer  or  computer  program¬ 
mer,  knowledge  of  DB2,  CICS, 
VS  COBOL  II  and  Expeditor. 
Salary:  $57, 000/year.  Working 
Conditions:  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00 
P.M.,  40  hours/week,  involves 
extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Apply:  Mr.  James 
Woods,  Pittsburgh  East  Job 
Center,  6206  Broad  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15206,  Job  No. 
6023050. 


Programmer/Analyst  IV:  Duties 
(i)  engage  in  the  design,  devel¬ 
opment,  implementation  &  modi¬ 
fication  of  software  for  financial 
industry;  (ii)  prepare  detailed 
descriptions  of  user  needs,  pro¬ 
gram  functions  &  steps;  (iii)  code, 
test  &  debug  programs  using 
COBOL  &  other  software;  (iv) 
create  program  documentation  & 
create  computer  system  design 
specifications;  &  (v)  participate  in 
meetings  &  discussions  involving 
software.  Reqs:  Bachelors  or 
equiv.  in  Computer  Sci,  Busin¬ 
ess,  Finance,  Accounting  or  any 
Eng.  field  plus  1  year  exp.  in  job 
offered  or  as  Programmer  utiliz¬ 
ing  banking  applications.  One  yr. 
exp.  to  include  1  yr.  Exp.  in 
COBOL  programming  language 
&  1  yr.  Exp.  with  software  devel¬ 
opment  methodologies,  designs 
&  implementation.  Hrs.  M-F,  8-5. 
Salary  $65,000/yr.  "Apply  at  the 
Texas  Workforce  Commission, 
11 17  Trinity,  Room  424T,  Austin, 
Texas  78701,  J.O.  #TX0611238. 
“Ad  Paid  by  An  Equal  Opp- 
orlunity  Employer". 


Senior  Software  Engineer  that 
will  lead  a  team  of  engineers  dur¬ 
ing  the  development  cycle  of  new 
features  based  on  SFS  require¬ 
ments  for  Code  Division  Multiple 
Access  (CDMA)  call  processing. 
Provide  technical  leadership  in 
the  area  of  CDMA  Call  Proc¬ 
essing  including  all  technical 
aspect  of  new  call  processing 
features  on  the  Mobility  Manager 
platform  including  timely  imple¬ 
mentation  and  delivery  of  the 
feature  to  the  System  Test  orga¬ 
nization.  Participate  in  engineer¬ 
ing  reviews,  OOA/OOD,  coding, 
component  test  design,  compo¬ 
nent  test  and  field  support. 
Responsible  for  Object  Oriented 
Analysis  and  Design  (OOA/ 
OOD)  of  the  feature  work  using 
modeling  techniques  similar  to 
OMT  (Rambaugh),  Booch  and 
Shaller  Mellor.  Analysis  stage 
will  result  in  design  of  Finite 
State  Machines  (FSM)  used  to 
model  CDMA  Call  processing. 
Feature  work  involves  interaction 
of  more  than  one  FSMs  distrib¬ 
uted  over  the  network,  imple¬ 
mented  in  C++  as  well  as  inter¬ 
acting  with  other  components  of 
Mobility  Manager  including 
object  oriented  databases,  fadlt 
management  and  performance 
management.  Must  have  a 
Master’s  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  Electrical  Engin¬ 
eering.  Two  years  experience 
required  as  a  Senior  Software 
Engineer  or  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  Senior  Consultant. 
Experience  must  have  included: 
performing  OOA  on  business 
requirements,  identifying  object 
modules,  classes  and  high  level 
design  analysis;  developing 
objects  in  C++;  interfacing  with 
object  oriented  databases;  mak¬ 
ing  architectural  decisions  using 
operating  systems,  development 
tools  and  environment  and 
deployment  platforms;  and  using 
OOA/OOD  framework  compo¬ 
nents,  capturing  class  diagrams 
and  scenarios  using  OMT 
(Rambaugh)  methodology.  40 
hours  per  week,  9:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.,  $66,400  per  year. 
North  suburban  Chicago  loca¬ 
tion.  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  permanently  in 
the  U.S.  Send  2  copies  of  both 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  Illinois 
Department  of  Employment 
Security,  401  South  State  Street- 
-7  North,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605, 
Attention:  Lydia  Clarke,  Refer¬ 
ence  #  V-IL  19946-E.  No  calls. 
An  Employer  Paid  Ad. 


CHIEF  COMPUTER  PRO¬ 
GRAMMER  -  Direct  preparation 
of  programs  created  in  C, 
Cobol.  or  relational  database  to 
process  data  and  solve  prob¬ 
lems.  Consult  with  managerial 
and  systems  analysis  personnel 
to  determine  program  needs, 
identify  current  operating  proce¬ 
dures,  clarify  program  objec¬ 
tives,  and  specify  input  and  out¬ 
put  requirements.  Assign  and 
review  work  of  programming 
personnel.  Test,  evaluate  and 
modify  programs  to  enhance 
user  intedace.  Deploy,  train  and 
support  MIS  programmer  and 
users.  Develop  interfaces  be¬ 
tween  system  and  devices. 
Uses  C  language  on  UNIX  and 
Windows  NT  platform.  40  hrs/ 
week,  8AM-5PM,  $58,650.00 
per  year;  located  in  Miami, 
Florida;  position  requires  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  or  equivalent 
in  Engineering,  Computers  or 
equivalent,  and  8  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  offered.  Submit 
a  resume  to:  Bureau  of  Work¬ 
force  Program  Support,  P.O. 
Box  10869,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32302  Re:  Job  Order  No.  FL- 
1903920 


Senior  Software  Engineer: 
Design  &  write  software  pro¬ 
grams  to  function  as  tools  for  the 
creation  of  electronic  products; 
interpret  product  design  &/or 
production  system  specs,; 
responsible  for  building  and  doc¬ 
umenting  software  conversion  & 
data  mgt.  systems;  create  prod¬ 
uct  based  software  or  software 
modules;  consult  w/hardware 
engineers  etc.  re:  operation  & 
performance  of  entire  system; 
analyze  software  requirements 
re:  electronic  products  using 
computer  science  techniques, 
engineering  &  mathematical 
modeling  to  determine  most  cost 
effective  method;  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  SGML,  C++,  Perl,  AWK, 
onLine  data  base,  UNIX  & 
Windows;  Bachelor’s  Degree  in 
applied  math,  computer  science 
or  engineering  &  2  yrs’  experi¬ 
ence  in  job  offered  or  3  yrs.  expe¬ 
rience  as  Sr.  Systems  Analyst 
Programmer.  40  hrs.  wk„  8-5; 
salary  $64,084.80.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
permanently  in  the  U.S.  Send 
resumes  to  Illinois  Dept,  of 
Employment  Security,  401  S. 
State  St.  -  7  North,  Chicago,  IL 
60605.  Reference  #V-IL  18668  - 
L.  AN  EMPLOYER  PAID  AD.  NO 
CALLS  -  SEND  2  COPIES  OF 
BOTH  RESUME  AND  COVER 
LETTER. 


Software  Engineer:  Salary: 
$41,000.  Hours:  40/wk;  9-5p.m.; 
M-F.  Job  Duties:  Perform  detailed 
analysis  and  design  of  software 
systems  for  the  retail  imaging 
industries.  Use  Rambaugh 
Object  Modeling  techniques  to 
create  object  models  and  inter¬ 
action  diagrams,  use  Jacobson 
use-case  approach  to  require¬ 
ments  gathering,  develop  code 
using  Visual  C++,  Visual  Basic 
and  SQL  Languages  for  the 
Windows  NT  operating  systems, 
use  Erwin  for  creating  logical 
path  models  in  entity  relationship 
form.  Test,  diagnose  and  trou¬ 
bleshoot  software  defects  as  well 
as  provide  resolutions.  Bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  Computer  Science 
or  MIS.  Send  resume  to  Ms.  J. 
Gaston,  Division  of  Employment 
Security,  13131  New  Halls  Ferry 
Road,  Florissant,  MO  63033. 
Refer  to  Job  Number  136379. 


Manager  of  Computer  Opera¬ 
tions:  Direct  and  coordinate 
activities  of  workers  engaged  in 
computer  operations;  adjusts 
hours  of  work,  priorities,  and 
staff  assignments  to  ensure 
efficient  operation,  based  on 
work  load.  Plans  and  develops 
policies  and  procedures  for  car¬ 
rying  out  computer  operations 
and  meets  with  subordinates 
and  vendors.  Knowledge  of 
software  consultancy  industry 
and  Oracle  RDBMS.  Work 
involves  extensive  travel  and 
frequent  relocation.  Must  have 
at  least  one  year  of  experience 
with  Oracle  RDBMS  and  relat¬ 
ed  software  as  well  as  one  year 
of  experience  with  graphical 
user  interface  (GUI)  tools  such 
as  PowerBuilder.  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  Computer  Science/  Ap¬ 
plications,  Engineering,  Math, 
Physics,  Chemistry  or  business 
related  field.  Will  accept  a 
Bachelors  degree  plus  5  yrs. 
experience  as  a  computer  pro¬ 
fessional.  Salary:  $70,000 
per/yr,  40  hrs/wk.,  9:00-5:00 
p.m.  Please  submit  resumes  to: 
Mr.  Duane  Brentzel,  manager 
Greensburg  Job  Center,  599 
Sells  Lane,  Greensburg,  PA 
15601  Job  Order  No.:  7045741 


INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  SERVICES 


□ 


COM« 

information  technology  services 


METAMOR  is  a  leader  in  the  national  IT  mar¬ 
ket  with  over  4,000  consultants  nationwide.  I 
Our  strong  ethics  have  led  the  Portland  branch  I 
to  1 1  years  of  strong  local  market  leadership  &  I 
local  success  measured  in  double  digits. 
METAMOR  has  various  openings  in  Portland  | 
for  consultants  with  2  years  of  experience. 
METAMOR  offers  a  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  &  benefits  package.  For  immediate  con¬ 
sideration,  mail,  fax  or  e-mail  your  resume  to: 

METAMOR  Information  Technology  Services 

10220  SW  Greenburg  Road,  Suite  301, 

Dept  C  Portland,  OR  97223 

Fax:  (503)  293-3898 

Teh  (503)  293-2499 

Toll  free:  (888)  882-8326 

E-mail:  jpatterson^mctamor-its.com 

Web:  http://www.metamor-its.coin 


•Oracle,  Java 
•Oracle,  PL/SQL 
•  Mumps 

•Oracle,  COBOL 


mr  .af  \ *.  Business 
IU  %).  Alliance 
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•Vax  Administrator 
•  DB2,  CICS,  COBOL 
•Powerhouse,  Quiz 
•IMS  DB/DC 

U|ual  Opportunity  lunploycr 
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if  s  9  jungle  gyf  there?  4 

Make  a  solid  career  decision.  Join  PLATINUM  technology,  inc.  At  PLATINUM,  our  mission  is  more  than  just  business, 
and  our  employees  are  more  than  just  numbers.  They're  people,  with  real  lives,  goals  and  talent  that  keeps  PLATINUM 
at  the  forefront  of  the  IT  industry.  We  treat  our  people  with  respect,  giving  them  the  freedom  to  work  how  they  work  best 
--  in  casual  attire,  during  flexible  hours  with  whatever  resources  they  need. 

Dedicated  to  helping  IT  organizations  worldwide  perform  better,  PLATINUM  supplies  software,  consulting,  support,  and 
education  to  automate  and  manage  data  centers  and  support  the  critical  areas  of  IT  infrastructure:  data, 
systems,  and  applications. 


V* 
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Where,  do  you,  fit  Uv? 

your  skills  and  interests,  you  can  ex 


i  Depending  on  your  skills  and  interests^  you  can  explore  exciting 

career  opportunities  in  the  following  areas  in  any  one  of  our  facilities  across  the  country: 

Accounting  •  Account  Management  •  Product  Support  •  Quality  Assurance 
Technical  Support  •  Database  Administration  •  Systems  Administration  •  Datawarehouse  Consulting 
Year  2000  Project  Management  &  Architecture  •  Application  Infrastructure  Consulting  &  Architecture 
Software  Engineering  •  Software  Product  Development  •  Product  Documentation 
International  •  Sales  •  Marketing  •  Sales  Support  •  Administrative 

Specifically,  we  seek  technical  professionals  with  expertise  in 
Systems  Management,  Database  Management,  Year  2000,  Data  Warehousing, 

Business  Intelligence,  Application  Lifecycle,  Internet, 

Peoplesoft,  C++,  IBM  Mainframe  and  Oracle. 

At  PLATINUM  technology,  inc.,  you’ll  be  in  good  company.  We  not  only  have  exceptional  benefits  but  we 
also  otter  tuition  reimbursement,  and  the  freedom  and  flexibility  to  be  your  own  leader.  Please  submit  your 
resume,  indicating  position  of  interest,  in  the  following  manner:  For  U.S,  Mail/Fax,  please  use  12  point 
font  with  minimal  use  of  bullets,  italics,  underlining  and  bolding.  For  e-mail/Internet,  please  use  ASCII 
format. 

PLATINUM  technology,  inc.,  Attn:  Staffing  Services-Code:  AD,  1815  S.  Meyers  Rd.,  Oakbrook 
Terrace,  IL  60181.  Fax:  800-655-9987.  E-mail:  staffing@platinum.com  PLATINUM  is  an 
affirmative  action/equal  opportunity  employer,  rich  in  diversity. 


PLATINUM 

TECHNOLOGY 


For  additional  employment  opportunities  at 
PLATINUM  technology,  inc.,  please  visit  our  website  at 
www.platinum.com 


£ 
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Your  technology  career  may 
have  just  begun.  Or  you  may  be 
an  experienced  software  pro¬ 
fessional.  What  you  need  is  a 
company  that  offers  you 
diverse  opportunities  in  tech¬ 
nology  services  and  project 
management,  while  keeping 
you  from  getting  technically 
obsolete.  That  company  is 
Mastech! 


Client  Server 

•  Unix  System  Admin 
•Object  Oriented  Devel 

•  NT  System  Admin 

Yr  2000  Services 

•  Project  Managers 

•  Prog  Analyst  Cobol,  Database 


Internet/Intranet 

•  Java  HTML 

•  EDI 

ERP 

• BAAN  • SAP 

•  Oracle  Apps  »JD  Edwards 

•  PeopieSoft 


Mastech  represents  global 
opportunity  with  a  fast-track 
company  that  promotes  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  our  consulting  prac¬ 
tice  ranging  from  Y2K  project 
management  to  client  server 
based  system  development.  If 
you  have  proven  IT  skills,  and 
are  interested  in  a  challenging 
position  working  to  support 
some  of  the  world's  largest 
organizations,  we  may  have  just 
j^he  opportunity  for  you. 


Join  one  of  the  industry  leaders  in  IT  Services  with  revenues  over  $190 
million.  Mastech  has  been  recognized  by  Inc.  magazine  as  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  privately  held  companies  four  times.  Now  a  public  entity, 
our  client  base  spans  over  400  companies  including  EDS,  KPMG,  IBM, 
Ernst  &  Young  and  Cap  Gemini,  who  rely  on  our  expertise  to  achieve 
their  goals.  We  are  looking  for  dynamic  individuals  to  play  an  integral 
role  in  supporting  the  growth  of  our  consulting  efforts. 

Mastech  provides  a  compensation  plan  structured  to  encourage  and 
reward  top  performers  and  a  full  benefits  program.  Please  fax  your 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  Mastech  Corporation,  Attn:  National 
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APRIL  7-12,  1999 

SANTA  CLARA  MARRIOTT  HOTEL 

SANTA  CLARA,  CALIFORNIA,  USA 


Conference  on 
Network  Administration 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  7-8,  1999 

Networking  Tutorial  Program 

Friday  and  Saturday,  April  9-10,  1999 

Workshop  on 
Intrusion  Detection  and 
Network  Monitoring 

Sunday  and  Monday,  April  1 1-12,  1999 

Sponsored  by  USENIX  and  by  SAGE 

USENIX 

THE  ADVANCED  COMPUTING  SYSTEMS  ASSOCIATION 

sage 


[THE  system  administrators  guild 


For  the  first  time ;  USENIX  and  SAGE 
are  bringing  together  the 
community  of  professional 
network  administrators. 

Join  us  for  6  days  of  intensive 
learning  and  sharing  of  solutions  in 
'  network  management. 


WEB  SITE:  http://www.usenix.org/networking99/ 


Reach  “|  00,000 


I.T. 


Students 


Spring  Campus 
Edition  and 
Directory  of  Entry- 
Level  Employers 
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When  was  the  last  time  a 
great  job  found  you? 

That's  what  we  thought. 

You  already  know  Computerworld  as  a  great  resource  for  career  opportunities. 

Now  we're  bringing  you  Computerworld  Career  Central,  the  service  where  the  jobs 

find  you. 

It  you're  a  software  development  professional,  visit  www.computerworldcareers.com,  fill 
out  a  Member  Profile  and  submit  it.  We'll  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills,  experience 
and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  confidentially,  via  e-mail.  Computerworld 
Career  Central  is  the  hassle-free,  cost-free,  we-do-the-work-so-you-don’t-have-to  job 
matching  service  that  works. 

You  work  hard.  Go  to  www.computerworldcareers.com  and  let  us  do  the  rest. 

COMPUTERWORLD 

Career  Central* 

www.computerworldcareers.com 
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I.T.  Consulting 
Careers 


ERE 


computerworldcareers.com 
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The  same  algorithmic  technology  that 
made  PKZIP  DOS  famous  now  drives 
enterprise  networks  onboard  OS/390 
CMOS  processors. 

With  PKZIP  MultiPlatform  from  ASi,  you  can 
compress  and  transfer  data  across  1 1 
platforms  from  MVS  to  Windows.  In 
today’s  harsh  open  systems  climate,  it’s 
much  more  than  just  something  nice  to  have. 

Start  your  FREE  EVALUATION  today. 


S/390.  Hirtner 
In  Development 


888-278-2203 

E  X  T  E  NS  ION  200 


ASCENT  SOLUTIONS  Inc.  Internet:  uiimu.aslzip.com  ■  e-mail:  sales@asizip.com 


AS/400  •  DOS  •  Mac  •  MVS  •  NetWare  •  OS/2  •  UNIX  •  VM  ‘VMS  •  VSE  •  Windows 
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Netscape:  Student  Section 


DO 


Location: 


ADDRESS  FOR  S UCCESS 

http://www.aics.edu  . 


Welcome  To  The  NEW  AICS  Virtual  Campus 


FREE  CATALOG: 

1 -800-767-AIC5  (2427) 
or  wvmr.aics.edu 


Earn  B.S.  and  M.S.  in  Computer  Science 
INTRODUCING:  B.S.  PROGRAM  IN 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
Microsoft/Novell  online 
certification  training  now  available 
All  programs  via  Distance  Education 
Object  oriented  B.S.  program 
Approved  by  more  than  275  companies 
Follows  ACM/IEEE  guidelines 


STATE  LICENSED 
AND  APPROVED 

ACCREDITED 
World  Association  of 
Universities  &  Colleges 
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iW-.Qll  Document :  Dora. 
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GUIguiBe 


Enterprise  Guidelines  for 
Web  &  Client/Server  Development 

/  Increase  developer  productivity 
/  Reduce  end-user  training  and  support  costs 
/  Template  repository  promotes  consistent  designs 
/  Web-based  authoring  makes  customization  easy 
/  Delivered  with  a  highly  scalable  application  server 
/  Secure  database  access  and  retrieval 

888-GUI-CSSI  or  (925)  755-0382  CLASSIC 
e-mail:  guiguide@classicsys.com  cui  Design  Experts 
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and  services 

in  the  market. 


For  one  stop  shopping  from  your  desktop,  check  out  our  new 
online  buyer's  guide  MARKETLINK  at 
www.computerworld.com/marketlink 
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HIGH-TECH  OK 
FOR  LONG  TERM 


But  fund-trackers  say  sector 
is  too  risky  for  core  holding 

Technology-based  mutual 
funds  have  far  outpaced 
the  average  stock  fund  for 
the  past  several  months. 
But  investors  take  heed: 
Fund-trackers  recommend  commit¬ 
ments  of  at  least  five  years  and  warn 
that  like  all  bubbles,  this  one  eventually 
will  burst  —  or  at  least  lose  some  air. 

The  average  science  and 
technology  fund  returned 
71.9%  for  the  12  months  ended 
Jan.  31,  compared  with  17.56% 
for  the  average  U.S.  diversified 
stock  fund,  or  general  equity  fund,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lipper  Inc.,  a  New  York  firm 
that  follows  the  mutual  funds  market. 

Returns  such  as  those  are  impressive. 
But  investors  discouraged  by  the  rela¬ 
tively  lackluster  performance  of  their 
diversified  mutual  funds  should  be 
wary  of  jumping  on  the  high-tech  band¬ 
wagon,  says  Christine  Benz,  an  equity- 
fund  analyst  at  Morningstar  Inc.  in 
Chicago. 

“Certainly  it’s  a  good  sector  to  be  in 
for  the  long-term,  but  I’d  hate  to  see 
someone  take  some  assets  out  of  a  core 
holding  and  put  them  into  technology 


funds,”  Benz  says.  “It’s  just  too  risky  . . . 
because  with  technology  having  had 
such  a  strong  run,  the  law  of  averages 
makes  it  less  likely  that  it  will  continue 
to  do  well.” 

Benz  adds  that  most  investors  could 
get  all  the  exposure  they  need  through 
a  diversified  growth  fund  with  about 
30%  of  its  assets  in  technology  stocks. 

But  if  you’re  prepared  for  the  risks 
and  ready  to  hold  on  to  the  funds  for 
several  years,  then  pure  technology  is 
certainly  an  area  worth  looking  at,  says 
Michael  Murphy,  editor  of  the  “Califor¬ 
nia  Technology  Stock  Letter” 
and  author  of  Every  Investor’s 
Guide  to  High-Tech  Stocks  and 
Mutual  Funds. 

Benz  and  Murphy  both  rec¬ 
ommend  starting  with  tech  funds  that 
have  proven  track  records. 

Three  funds  they  say  fit  the  bill  are 
those  from  T.  Rowe  Price  Investment 
Services  Inc.  in  Baltimore,  Alliance 
Capital  Management  LP  in  New  York 
and  Denver-based  Invesco  Funds 
Group  (see  chart). 

For  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Alliance  technology  fund’s  av¬ 
erage  annual  total  return  was  63.14%;  its 
five-year  return  was  30.71%.  T.  Rowe 
Price’s  tech  fund  posted  a  42.35%  return 
for  calendar  1998  and  a  five-year  return 
of 24.39%.  —  Tom  Diederich 


High-Flying  High-Tech  Funds 

Average  total  return  for  science  and  technology  funds: 


FUND  NAME 

ANNUAL  RETURN 

FIVE-YEAR  RETURN* 

Alliance  Capital  Management  LP 

63.14% 

30.71%  | 

T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services  Inc. 

42.35% 

”  24.39% 

Invesco  Funds  Group 

30.12% 

21.49% 

Nov.  30. 1998 
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SOFTWARE  OFF  -2  7% 

ADBE 

51.87 

23.62 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

46.88  -0.50 

-1.1 

AZPN 

56.87 

6.12 

Aspen  Technology  Inc. 

16  88  -0.31 

-1.8 

ADSK 

50.06 

21  62 

Autodesk  Inc. 

41.50  -2.31 

-5.3 

AVID 

47.75 

11.06 

Avid  Technology 

28  50  -0.44 

-1.5 

BOOL 

34.87 

16.00 

Boole  &  Babbage  Inc. 

29.88  -0.81 

-2.6 

CDN 

39.00 

1912 

Cadence  Design  Systems 

31.00  -1.13 

-3.5 

CBTSY 

63.87 

6.68 

CBT  Group  Pic. 

18.50  0.50 

2.8 

CHKPF 

56.00 

10.87 

Checkpoint  Software  Tech. 

42.25  -5.63 

-11.7 

CTXS 

107,50 

36.37 

Citrix  Systems  Inc. 

86.75  -4.13 

-4.5 

COGNF 

30.50 

14.75 

Cognos  Inc. 

27.38  1.19 

4.5 

CA 

61.93 

26.00 

Computer  Associates  Int’l  Inc. 

49.94  -0.50 

-1.0 

CPWR 

79.81 

35.87 

Compuware  Corp. 

65.63  -0.22 

-0.3 

DCTM 

59.62 

16.75 

Documentum 

20.75  -3.38 

-14  0 

EFII 

41.00 

13.50 

Electronics  For  Imaging 

35  44  -0.19 

-0.5 

HNCS 

47.12 

22.50 

Hnc  Software 

26  88  1.00 

-3.6 

IDXC 

55.75 

34.00 

IDX  Systems  (L) 

34.13  -5.38 

-13.6 

IFMX 

14.00 

3.50 

Informix  Software  Inc. 

10.50  -0.38 

-3.4 

INTU 

104  75 

26.25 

Intuit 

91.00  0.50 

0.6 

JKHY 

55.00 

29.00 

Jack  Henry  Aso 

35.50  -3.00 

-7.8 

L6T0 

67.75 

22.00 

Legato  Systems  Inc. 

51.94  -8.06 

-13.4 

MACR 

42.50 

8.25 

Macromedia  Inc. 

29.81  -5.38 

-15.3 

MANU 

66  37 

6.12 

Manugistics  Group  Inc. 

8.56  -0.19 

-2.1 

MENT 

14.25 

5.43 

Mentor  Graphics  (H) 

14.00  3.63 

34.9 

MSFT 

175.93 

76  43 

Microsoft  Corp.  (H) 

162  38  -10.25 

-5.9 

NETA 

67  68 

25.50 

Network  Associates 

47.19  -4.88 

-9.4 

GMH 

57.87 

30.37 

Network  General 

47.63  -2.06 

-4.2 

NOVL 

20.75 

7.18 

Novell  Inc. 

19  38  -0  69 

-3.4 

ORCL 

61.75 

18.18 

Oracle  Corp  (H) 

59.06  3.69 

6.7 

PMTC 

36.3T 

8.50 

Parametric  Technology  Corp. 

13.94  0.75 

5.7 

PSFT 

57.43 

16.50 

PeopleSoft  Inc. 

18.66  -0.84 

-4.3 

PIXR 

66.00 

27.50 

Pixar 

43.75  6.13 

16.3 

PLAT 

34.31 

9.00 

Platinum  Technology  Inc. 

13.00  -0.25 

-1.9 

RATL 

35.63 

10.50 

Rational  Software  Corp.  (H) 

34  78  2.22 

6.8 

SAP 

60.12 

29.00 

SAP  AG 

31.94  -1.88 

-5.5 

SCUR 

29.00 

6.37 

Secure  Computing  Corp. 

23.31  -0.69 

-2.9 

SE 

50.25 

20.12 

Sterling  Commerce  Inc. 

43.13  0.38 

0.9 

SSW 

32  81 

19.31 

Sterling  Software  Inc. 

23.94  0.50 

2.1 

SDRC 

29.00 

7.50 

Structural  Dynamics  Research 

17,50  -2.38 

-11.9 

SYBS 

11.62 

4.50 

Sybase  Inc. 

9.59  -0.59 

-5.8 

SYMC 

32.62 

8.68 

Symantec  Corp. 

19.94  -0.50 

-2.4 

SNPS 

61.25 

24.50 

Synopsis 

55.56  -2.38 

-4.1 

SCTC 

30.87 

8.50 

Systems  &  Computer  Technology 

9.50  -0.50 

-5.0 

BAANF 

55.50 

9.43 

The  Baan  Co.  N.V. 

10.13  -0.13 

-1.2 

VNTV 

39.75 

5.00 

The  Vantive  Corp. 

10.75  -1.88 

-14  9 

TSAI 

51.00 

27.06 

Trans.  Sys.  Arch. 

44.44  -3.44 

-7.2 

VRTS 

86.00 

23.75 

Veritas  Software  Corp.  (H) 

79.56  -3.56 

-4.3 

WIND 

51.62 

28.00 

Wind  River  Systems  Inc. 

31.00  -2.50 

-7.5 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  CARRIERS  OFF  12% 


ATI 

98.87 

42.00 

Airtouch  Communications 

90.63 

-6.19 

-6.4 

AT 

66.50 

38.25 

Alltel  Corp. 

62.56 

-1.81 

-28 

AIT 

69.37 

40.00 

Amentech  Corp. 

62.19 

-3.19 

-4.9 

ANDW 

29.37 

10.37 

Andrew  Corp. 

17.13 

-0.81 

-4.5 

T 

96.12 

48.37 

AT&T 

92.75 

2.31 

2.6 

BCE 

46.62 

25.62 

BCE  Inc. 

44.44 

0.31 

0.7 

BEL 

61.18 

40.43 

Bell  Atlantic 

59.50 

0.44 

0.7 

BLS 

50.00 

27.75 

Bell  South 

44.00 

-0.56 

-1.3 

CSN 

21.44 

8.50 

Cincinnati  Bell  Inc.  (H) 

20.63 

-0.13 

-0.6 

CMCSK 

70.75 

30.37 

Comcast 

66.56 

-0.19 

-0.3 

CQ 

42.75 

21.75 

Comsat  Corp 

31.63 

-1,81 

-5.4 

COX 

76.43 

34.37 

Cox  Communications  Inc. 

72.19 

-0.56 

-0.8 

GSTRF 

37.12 

8.31 

Globalstar  Telecom.  Ltd. 

19.69 

1.06 

5.7 

GTE 

71.81 

46.56 

GTE  Corp. 

66.19 

-1.81 

-2.7 

NXTL 

34.12 

15.37 

Nextel  Communications 

31.19 

-0.56 

-1.8 

SPOT 

66.12 

26.50 

Panamsat 

38.50 

-1.25 

-3.1 

QC0M 

67.62 

37.75 

Qualcomm 

65.13 

-0.88 

-1.3 

SBC 

59.93 

35.00 

SBC  Communications 

50.69 

-3.75 

-6.9 

F0N 

85.31 

50.93 

Sprint  Corp. 

81.44 

-2.31 

-2.8 

TC0MA 

72.00 

26.50 

Tele  communications  (H) 

70.31 

2.19 

3.2 

TDS 

54.25 

30.62 

Telephone  And  Data  Systems  (H)  53.94 

0.94 

1.8 

USW 

66.00 

46.18 

US  West 

61.44 

0.00 

0.0 

VIA 

84.62 

40.25 

Viacom  (H) 

83.38 

0.13 

0.2 

WCII 

48.12 

10.25 

Winstar  Communications  Inc. 

43.50 

1.25 

3.0 

WC0M 

81.25 

35.06 

WorldCom  Inc.  (H) 

77.88 

-1.69 

-2.1 

ACXM 

31.25 

16.50 

Acxiom  Corp 

24.94  -0.31 

-1.2 

ACS 

51.00 

22.37 

Affiliated  Computer  Servs  (H) 

51.00  2.56 

5.3 

AMSY 

40.25 

19.25 

American  Mgt.  Systems 

34  88  -2.19 

-5.9 

AUD 

42.62 

29  75 

Automatic  Data  Processing  (H) 

41.88  0.75 

1.8 

BSYS 

53.87 

33.62 

Bisys  Group  Inc.  (H) 

52.94  1.81 

3.5 

CATP 

58.37 

13.37 

Cambridge  Technology  Ptnrs 

30.00  0.38 

1.3 

CEN 

81.00 

44.25 

Ceridian 

76.06  -2.38 

-3.0 

CBR 

40.87 

13.31 

Ciber  Inc. 

29.25  1.44 

5.2 

CDO 

23.25 

12.43 

Comdisco 

12.75  -0.69 

-5.1 

CHRZ 

53.50 

17.25 

Computer  Horizons  Corp. 

18.56  -1.44 

-7.2 

CSC 

74.87 

43.06 

Computer  Sciences 

72.38  3.63 

5.3 

DST 

70.56 

34.00 

Dst  Systems  Inc 

59.69  -2.75 

-4.4 

EDS 

54.00 

30.43 

Electronic  Data  Systems 

52.13  -1.13 

-2.1 

FDC 

39.25 

19.68 

First  Data  Group  (H) 

38.06  -0  38 

-1.0 

FISV 

54.43 

34.87 

Fiserv 

46.88  -1.63 

-3.4 

T 

41.75 

17.31 

Gartner  Group 

25.19  1.00 

4.1 

KEA 

60.93 

24.75 

Keane 

31.75  -0.44 

-14 

NDC 

55.25 

26.18 

National  Data  (H) 

52.88  0.75 

1.4 

PAYX 

55.06 

31.87 

Paychex  Inc. 

47.75  1.13 

24 

REGI 

31.75 

5.12 

Renaissance  Worldwide 

750  1.13 

17.6 

REY 

24.00 

12.62 

Reynolds  &  Reynolds 

20.75  1  00 

5.1 

SFE 

45.37 

17.12 

Safegard  Scientifics 

44.56  5.94 

15.4 

SAPE 

82  87 

24.25 

Sapient  Corp 

69.81  -5.06 

-6.8 

SMS 

86.50 

40.06 

Shared  Medical  Systems 

46.13  -1.00 

•2.1 

SDS 

41.37 

21.68 

Sungard  Data  Systems 

35.75  -1  13 

-3.1 

SYNT 

32.62 

868 

Syntel  Inc. 

19.94  -0.50 

•2.4 

TECD 

53.12 

19.75 

Tech  Data  (L) 

22.44  -8  50 

-27.5 

TSS 

26.25 

14.43 

Total  System  Services  Inc 

25.19  -0.50 

-1.9 

TSAI 

51.00 

27,06 

Transaction  Sys  Architects 

44  44  -3  44 

-72 

NETWORK  OFF 

-3.1% 

COMS 

51.12 

22.93 

3Com  Corp. 

35.38  -12  25 

25.7 

ADCT 

44.06 

15.75 

ADC  Telecommunications  (H) 

42  44  3.56 

9.2 

ANTC 

26.75 

10.37 

Antec  (H) 

25.00  2  69 

120 

ASND 

93.37 

29.62 

Ascend  Communications  Inc. 

80  00  -6  56 

-76 

BNYN 

19.37 

2.12 

Banyan  Systems  Inc. 

12.44  -0.38 

-2.9 

CS 

17.12 

6.62 

Cabletron  Systems 

9.81  -0.31 

-3.1 

CNEBF 

20.00 

5.75 

Call-Net  Enterprises 

8.44  0.25 

3.1 

CSCO 

117  50 

4012 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

106.25  -3.31 

-30 

ECILF 

45  00 

1975 

ECI  Telecom  (H) 

36.25  775 

-17  6 

FORE 

28.00 

9  25 

Fore  Systems  Inc. 

16  69  -0  19 

-1.1 

HRS 

55  31 

27.56 

Harris  Corp 

37  69  0.31 

0.8 

GMH 

57  87 

30.37 

Hughes  Electromcs/GM 

47  63  2  06 

-4.2 

ERICY 

34  00 

15.00 

LM  Ericsson 

28  44  1  28 

4  7 

LU 

120.00 

44.25 

Lucent  Technologies 

104  94  719 

-64 

MADGF 

7.75 

1.75 

Madge  Networks 

3.38  -019 

53 

NCOI 

13.75 

4.37 

Network  Computing  Dev 

6  88  0  50 

-8.8 

NWK 

20  62 

8.00 

Network  Equipment  Tech 

9  06  0.25 

2.7 

NN 

39.87 

15.43 

NewbridQe  Networks 

32  44  3  63 

10.1 

NOK  A 

15537 

39.00 

Nokia  Corp. _ 

’36  19  1131 

•7.7 

NT 

69.25 

26.81 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd. 

62.38 

-1  06 

1.7 

PAIR 

24.37 

600 

Pairgain  Technologies  Inc. 

1C.13 

-069 

64 

PCTL 

1193 

4.75 

Picturetel 

10.00 

1.06 

11.9 

SFA 

33.43 

11.75 

Scientific  Atlanta  (H) 

32.88 

1.63 

5.2 

SHVA 

14.37 

2.75 

Shiva 

5.88 

0.03 

0.5 

TLAB 

93.12 

31.37 

Tellabs  Inc 

8125 

-3,63 

-4.3 

USW 

66.00 

46.18 

US  West 

61.44 

0.00 

0.0 

VRLK 

11.18 

2.87 

Verilink 

3.94 

-0.06 

-16 

WSTL 

14  75 

2.75 

Westell  Technology  Inc. 

6.09 

-0.91 

-12.9 

XYLN 

31.31 

9.62 

Xylan 

18  88 

-1.38 

-6  8 

SEMICONDUCTORS,  CHIPS  A  EQUIPMENT  OFF  3  5% 

ADPT  27.50  7.87  Adaptec _ 22.13  -1.3B  -5.9 


AMD 

33.00 

9.31 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

18.69 

-4.25 

-18.5 

ALTR 

71.87 

28.25 

Altera 

60.44 

0.38 

0.6 

ADI 

39.62 

12.00 

Analog  Devices 

33.00 

319 

107 

AMAT 

64.12 

21.56 

Applied  Materials  (H) 

63.06 

1.00 

1.6 

ASMLF 

49.06 

12.93 

ASM  Lithography  Holding 

45.69 

-0  06 

-0.1 

HRS 

55.31 

27.56 

Harris  Corp. 

37.69 

031 

0.8 

INTC 

143.68 

65.65 

Intel  Corp 

132.75 

-7.00 

-5.0 

KLAC 

59.25 

20.75 

Kla  Instruments 

56.25 

-169 

2.9 

LLTC 

104.75 

39.12 

Linear  Technology  (H) 

99.06 

-2.91 

-2.9 

LSI 

29.37 

10.50 

LSI  Logic 

24.50 

-2.31 

-86 

MXIM 

56.62 

22.31 

Maxim  Integrated  Products 

47.63 

-4.13 

-8,0 

MU 

79.87 

20.06 

Micron  Technology  (H) 

76.44 

1.06 

1.4 

MOT 

73.50 

38.37 

Motorola  (H) 

68.25 

-4  44 

-6.1 

NSM 

24.93 

7.43 

National  Semiconductor 

12.44 

-0  56 

-4.3 

STM 

107.62 

35.87 

SGS-Thomson  Microelec.  (H) 

100.38 

-3.00 

-2.9 

SLR 

93.50 

35.43 

Solectron  Corp. 

79.06 

8.63 

-9.8 

TER 

66.50 

15.00 

Teradyne  (H) 

60.88 

-1.38 

-2.2 

TXN 

102.81 

45.37 

Texas  Instrumments 

97.19 

-2.69 

-2.7 

UNPH 

93.75 

31.25 

Uniphase  (H) 

84.00 

6  13 

-6  8 

VTSS 

52.93 

17.12 

Vitesse  Semiconductor  Corp  (H)  49.31 

-2.81 

-5  4 

XLNX 

87.62 

29.75 

Xilinx 

83.38 

-0  38 

-0  4 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  OFF  2  3% 

AAPL 

47.31 

17.68 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

38.69 

-2.44 

•5.9 

ASPX 

10.25 

1.62 

Auspex  Systems  (H) 

9.63 

1.69 

21.3 

CPQ 

51.25 

22.93 

Compaq 

45.75 

181 

-3.8 

DGN 

21.81 

7.00 

Data  General 

17.63 

-2.25 

-11.3 

DELL 

110.00 

25.87 

Dell  Computer  Corp.  (H) 

104.63 

5.00 

5.0 

GTW 

80.43 

36.12 

Gateway  2000  Inc.  (H) 

78.56 

3.75 

5.0 

HWP 

83.87 

47.06 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  (H) 

76.75 

•0.50 

-0.6 

HIT 

84.12 

40.18 

Hitachi  Ltd. 

68.25  -3  38 

-4.7 

IBM 

199.25 

95.87 

IBM 

172.00  -10  38 

-5.7 

MUEI 

24.75 

9.68 

Micron 

15.03 

-0.28 

-1.8 

MOT 

73.50 

38.37 

Motorola  (H) 

68.25  -4.44 

-6.1 

NATI 

36.50 

17.50 

National  Instruments  Corp. 

32.00  -1.88 

-5.5 

NCR 

55.75 

23.50 

NCR 

45.75 

-2.19 

-4.6 

NIPNY 

61.87 

31.00 

NEC 

51.75 

050 

1.0 

PRCM 

13.25 

3.50 

Procom  Tech  Inc 

8.50  -0.88 

-9.3 

SQNT 

22.62 

5.68 

Sequent  Computer  Systems 

11.88  -0.25 

-2.1 

SGI 

20.87 

7.37 

Silicon  Grafix  (H) 

20.00  0.06 

0.3 

SNE 

97.00 

60.25 

Sony 

73.50 

0.25 

0.3 

SUNW 

115.75 

37.62 

Sun  Microsystems 

105.44 

-4.56 

-4.1 

TEXM 

5.93 

2.00 

Texas  Micro  (H) 

5.38 

-0.06 

-1.1 

TRCD 

4.87 

0.37 

Tricord  Systems 

3.00 

-0.44 

-12.7 

UIS 

36.37 

16.75 

Unisys 

31.94 

-1.06 

•3.2 

INTERNET  OFF  1.6% 


AMZN 

199.12 

9.56 

Amazon.com 

120.19 

2.88 

2.5 

A0L 

177.50 

24.12 

America  Online  (H) 

171.44 

-2.56 

-1.5 

ATHM 

131.00 

22.75 

©Home  Corp.  (H) 

111.00 

-13.75 

-11.0 

CKFR 

42.00 

5.75 

Checkfree  (H) 

38.00 

-2.13 

-5.3 

CHKPF 

56.00 

10.87 

Checkpoint  Software 

42.25 

-5  63 

-11.7 

CYCH 

27.75 

5.87 

Cybercash  Inc. 

16.63 

025 

1.5 

EDFY 

20.87 

4,62 

Edify  Corp. 

7.50 

-0.50 

-6.3 

EGRP 

66.43 

5.00 

ETrade  Group  Inc.  (H) 

55.25 

175 

3.3 

XCIT 

125.00 

18.00 

Excite  Inc.  (H) 

102.75 

-16.88 

-14.1 

SEEK 

100.00 

11.12 

Infoseek 

73.25 

-7.13 

8  9 

LC0S 

145.37 

17.62 

Lycos  Inc. 

129.63 

0.19 

0.1 

NSCP 

74.87 

15.50 

Netscape  Communications  72.69 

-075 

-1.0 

0MKT 

29.12 

4.25  Open  Market  Inc. 

15  88 

1  06 

7.2 

0TEXF 

31.75 

10.00 

Open  Text  Corp. 

20.94 

•0.31 

•1.5 

PSIX 

40.18 

7.31 

PSINet  (H) 

38.25 

5.25 

15.9 

QDEK 

3.00 

0.25 

Quarterdeck  Corp. 

0.51 

0  01 

1.0 

SDTI 

42.75 

5.43 

Security  Dynamics 

21  00 

0  75 

3.7 

SPYG 

32.25 

5.31 

Spyglass  Inc 

12.66 

-041 

31 

YH00 

445.00 

30.43 

Yahoo!  Inc. 

347.75 

•7.25 

-2  0 

STORAGE  &  PERIPHERALS  OFF  -4.5% 


ADPT 

27.50 

7.87 

Adaptec  Inc 

22.13 

1.38 

5,9 

APCC 

55.50 

25.00 

American  Power  Conversion 

49.97 

1.47 

-29 

CANNY 

24.56 

17  00 

Canon  Inc. 

20.63 

0.75 

-3.5 

DBD 

55.31 

19.12 

Diebold  Inc. 

32.63 
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EK 

88.93 

60.00 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

69  31 

3  69 

5.6 

EMC 

109  87 

32.31 

EMC  (H) 

99.44 

-9  38 

86 

I0M 

10.50 

2.93 

Iomega 

7.06 

-0.13 

1.7 

LXK 

11418 

39  75 

Lexmark  Intern'!  Group.  Nc  (H)  108.25 

-5.25 

4  6 

QNTM 

29.93 

10.81 

Quantum 

21.97 

-1.91 

-8  0 

SEG 

44  25 

1612 

Seagate  Technology 

36.38 

-413 

•102 

STK 

51.12 

20.12 

Storage  Technology 

37.38 

-3.38 

8.3 

TEK 

48  18 

13.68 

Tektronix 

25  06 

-0.31 

•1.2 

XRX 

126.00 

78.00 

Xerox (H) 

118  75 

6  00 

•4  8 

KEY:  (H)  =  New  annual  high  reached  in  period 
(L)  =  New  annual  low  reached  in  period 
Copyright  Nordby  International  Inc.,  Boulder, 
Colo,  (nordby.com)  This  information  is  based  on 
sources  believed  to  be  reliable,  and  while  exten¬ 
sive  efforts  are  made  to  assure  its  accuracy,  no 
guarantees  can  tie  made.  Nordby  International  and 
Computerworld  assume  no  liability  for  inaccura¬ 
cies.  For  information  on  Nordby's  customized 
financial  research  services,  call  (303)  938-1877. 
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IT  Risks  Chaos  in 

supported  by  the  firm  help 
desk,  users  and  analysts  said. 

For  example,  a  Computer- 
world  poll  of  85  information 
technology  managers  showed 
that  51%  don’t  officially  sup¬ 
port  handhelds  and  53%  aren’t 
concerned  about  data  security 
with  handhelds. 

That  could  spell  trouble  for 
IT  shops  untrained  in  main¬ 
taining  or  writing  applications 
for  handhelds  and  unprepared 
for  the  workload.  Security 
threats  from  handhelds,  espe¬ 
cially  wireless  ones,  should  be 
a  greater  priority  as  handhelds 
get  connected  to  corporate 
networks,  analysts  warned. 

At  most  companies,  “the  on¬ 
ly  policy  is  to  ignore  them  for 
as  long  as  they  can,”  said  Jack 
Gold,  an  analyst  at  Meta  Group 
Inc.  in  Westboro,  Mass. 

That’s  because  IT  managers 
tend  to  think  of  handhelds  as 
“harmless  little  machines,  but 
[they]  have  to  be  impressed 


Visa  Keeps  Eye 
On  Palm  III  Use 

At  Foster  City,  Calif. -based  Visa 
International  Inc.,  the  IT  depart¬ 
ment  has  standardized  employ¬ 
ees  on  Palm  Ills  and  hands 
them  out  along  with  laptops  to 
any  workers  who  travel. 

“We  have  a  set  of  policies 
for  these  things,”  said  a 
spokesman  for  Visa.  “We  don’t 
allow  any  account  information, 
financial  information  or  core 
systems  on  the  handhelds. 
Security  has  to  be  a  top  priority 
for  Visa." 

The  spokesman  also  said 
Visa  doesn’t  let  employees 
have  any  software  on  the 
devices  other  than  what  came 
with  them.  “Our  support  people 
will  remove  all  the  golf  pro¬ 
grams  they  put  on  there,  or 
anything  else,"  he  said. 

The  Visa  spokesman  also 
added  that  any  information  on 
the  handhelds  is  the  property 
of  the  company.  “When  that 
person  leaves,  that  information 
will  stay  with  us,”  he  said.  “Just 
like  with  a  laptop." 

-  Sharon  Gaudin 


Handheld  Boom 

that  they  are  very  powerful 
computers”  that  are  carrying 
vital  corporate  data,  said  Ken 
Dulaney,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

“A  number  of  people  use 
them  here,  but  we  have  no  poli¬ 
cy,”  said  Kevin  Perry,  a  produc¬ 
er  at  Red  Star  En¬ 
tertainment  Inc.  in 
Research  Triangle 
Park,  N.C.  “At  this 
point,  it’s  no  differ¬ 
ent  than  a  card  file 
the  person  is  car¬ 
rying  around.  It’s 
more  about  human  resources 
policies.  If  you  can’t  retain 
people,  they’re  going  to  walk 
and  take  their  information 
with  them  regardless  of  how 
portable  it  might  be.” 

Put  It  in  Writing 

Analysts  urge  IT  managers 
to  develop  policies  governing 
handhelds  now,  before  more 
software  is  developed  to  con¬ 
nect  them  to  corporate  LANs. 

For  example,  users  can  de¬ 
fend  the  IT  infrastructure  by 
setting  software  synchroniza¬ 
tion  standards  so  IT  can  avoid 
too  many  data  interfaces  that 
are  hard  to  support. 

“We  don’t  have  a  handheld 
policy,  but  we  eventually  [will] 
need  one  because  people  are 
showing  up  with  them,  and  so 
far  we  don’t  support  them,” 
said  Raymond  Gloor,  project 
manager  at  ABN  AMRO  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  Services 
Co.  in  Chicago,  which  supports 


LaSalle  National  Bank.  The 
danger  is  that  IT  could  find  it¬ 
self  with  more  work  than  ex¬ 
pected  months  later,  he  said. 

So  far,  his  company  doesn’t 
allow  users  to  connect  remote¬ 
ly  to  company  data  through  the 
company  firewall,  but  pressure 
is  expected  to  change  that. 

Some  organizations  have  set¬ 
tled  on  one  platform.  At  Con¬ 
corde  Solutions  Inc.  in  Concord, 
Calif.,  PalmPilots 
are  already  a  “reli¬ 
gion,”  said  Presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  Isaac 
Applbaum.  Still, 
“when  PalmPilots 
go  wireless,  it  will 
be  a  revolution.” 

“We  don’t  have  any  [hand¬ 
held]  policies,”  Applbaum  said. 
“I  think  about  it.  I  grapple  with 
security  issues  all  day  long  — 
PCs,  notebooks,  handhelds.  At 
some  point,  we’ll  need  more 
policies,  but  not  yet.” 

At  Econometrics  Inc.,  a  data¬ 
base  marketing  firm  in  Chica¬ 
go,  handhelds  are  becoming  a 
normal  part  of  a  worker’s 
equipment.  Brian  McGuire, 
vice  president  of  interactive 
technologies,  said  he  expects 
that  within  18  months,  users 
who  now  get  laptops  will  also 
get  handhelds  such  as  the  yet- 
to-be-released  wireless  Palm 
VII  devices  that  feature  Web 
“clipping”  [CW,  Dec.  7]. 

Indeed,  the  number  of  hand¬ 
helds  is  expected  to  quadruple 
in  the  U.S.  by  2002  to  10  million 
units,  but  already  IT  managers 
who  are  Gartner  clients  are 
“freaked  out”  over  handheld 
support  concerns  and  wonder 
if  they  should  ban  them,  Du- 


MOREONLINE 

For  articles,  resources  and 
publications  related  to  hand¬ 
helds  and  mobile  computing, 
visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


Corporate  Support  for  Handhelds 

Does  your  company’s  IT  depart-  Does  your  company  plan  to  pur- 

ment  or  help  desk  officially  support  chase  or  allow  the  use  of  handheld 

handheld  computers?  computers  in  the  next  12  months? 


Base:  Survey  of  85  IT  managers  at  companies 
that  have  100  or  more  employees  and  that  allow 
handheld  computers 


Base:  174  IT  managers  at  companies  that  have 
100  or  more  employees  and  that  don't  have  or 
allow  handheld  computers 


SOURCE  COMPUTERWORLD  INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT  GROUP  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS 


Wireless  Escalates  Security  Concern 


Corporate  users  aren’t  too  worried 
about  securing  their  handheld 
computers  now,  but  that  will  all 
change  when  the  devices  go  wire¬ 
less  later  this  year. 

Eager  to  gain  a  sanctioned 
foothold  in  corporate  America,  the 
handheld  industry  is  moving  to 
meet  that  need  at  the  pass. 

How  users  view  handheld 
security  depends  on  how  they  use 
handhelds.  If  they  mostly  keep 
track  of  appointments  and 
addresses,  a  lost  device  can  result 
in  missed  meetings  or  lost  phone 
numbers.  But  if  they're  used  to 
receive  and  send  E-mail  and  for 
cataloging  information  off  the 
Web,  that  lost  or  stolen  informa¬ 
tion  could  damage  a  business. 

That’s  why  IT  administrators 
are  looking  for  increased  security 
as  they  prepare  for  Palm  Comput¬ 
ing  Inc.’s  release  of  its  wireless 
Palm  VII. 

“Right  now,  there’s  nothing 
really  to  worry  about,”  said  Brian 
McGuire,  vice  president  of  interac¬ 
tive  technologies  at  Econometrics 
Inc.,  a  database  marketing  firm  in 
Chicago.  “That  probably  will  be 


totally  different  a  year  from  now. 
Well  have  to  think  about  security 
when  we're  sending  wireless 
information,  like  when  the  Palm 
VII  comes  out." 

And  Palm  Computing,  an  entity 
within  3Com  Corp.,  is  designing 
Palm  VII  with  that  in  mind.  The 
maker  of  the  PalmPilot  has 
brought  on  San  Mateo,  Calif.- 
based  Certicom  Corp.  to  build 
authentication  and  encryption 
capabilities  into  the  Palm  VII. 

“All  the  information  that  goes 
out  over  the  air  should  be  encrypt¬ 
ed,”  said  Phil  Deck,  Certicom’s 
CEO.  “It  should  be  automatic.” 

Encryption  and  authentication 
capabilities  are  slated  to  be  built  in 
to  Palm  rival  Casio  Inc.’s  hand¬ 
held,  the  Cassiopeia.  But  that 
won't  come  until  Casio  goes  wire¬ 
less,  and  Casio  product  manager 
Scott  Nelson  said  there’s  no 
timetable  for  that.  Right  now,  the 
Cassiopeia  uses  password  protec¬ 
tion,  as  does  Palm  III.  But  Nelson 
said  Dover,  N.J.-based  Casio  is 
considering  using  smart  cards  in 
the  future  for  user  authentication. 

- Sharon  Gaudin 


laney  said.  “You  can  try  to  kick 
them  out,  but  you’ll  never  win 
that  game,”  he  said. 

Analysts  recommend  IT  do 
much  to  handle  the  invasion, 
including  making  sure  users 
choose  the  correct  products 
for  their  needs.  For  instance, 


personal  digital  assistants  are 
often  poor  E-mail  devices,  if 
they  function  that  way  at  all. 

Finally,  as  a  condition  of  em¬ 
ployment,  users  should  be  told 
that  the  company  has  a  right  to 
inspect  any  handheld  for  com¬ 
pany  data,  some  analysts  said.  I 


Eudora  Rumored  for  Sale 


BY  ROBERTA  FUSARO 

Rumors  are  flying  that  Qual¬ 
comm  Inc.  in  San  Diego  is  con¬ 
sidering  selling  off  its  Eudora 
E-mail  software  division  to  fo¬ 
cus  more  closely  on  its  wire¬ 
less  business. 

Several  Eudora  users  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Computerworld  said 
they  have  heard  that  a  sell-off 
may  be  in  the  works.  A  Qual¬ 
comm  spokeswoman  said  the 
company  is  committed  to  sup¬ 
porting  the  product  but  would¬ 
n’t  comment  further  on  plans 
for  Eudora. 

If  the  rumors  are  true,  infor¬ 
mation  technology  administra¬ 
tors  would  have  to  choose  an¬ 


other  E-mail  client  or  plan  to 
buy  support  from  whoever 
buys  Eudora,  said  one  user  at  a 
large  university. 

Analysts  said  the  news  isn’t 
surprising. 

Corporate  users  are  staying 
with  traditional  players  such  as 
Lotus  Notes,  Microsoft  Ex¬ 
change  and  Novell  Group- 
Wise.  So  Qualcomm  hasn’t 
succeeded  in  using  the  calen¬ 
daring  technology  acquired 
with  Now  Software  Inc.  in  No¬ 
vember  1997  to  increase  Eudo- 
ra’s  corporate  user  base,  said 
Tom  Austin,  an  analyst  at 
Stamford,  Conn.-based  Gart¬ 
ner  Group  Inc.  > 
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Hall  of  Fame 

Who  are  the  top  people  in  information  technology  in  the  past 
millennium?  Here’s  the  list  from  the  authors  of  the  book  1,000 
Years,  1,000  People:  Ranking  the  Men  and  Women  Who 
Shaped  the  Millennium  (Kodansha  International,  1998): 

J.  PRESPER  ECKERT  (No.  76  in  the  list  of  1,000),  designer 
of  the  pioneering  ENIAC  computer 

BLAISE  PASCAL  (No.  144),  designer  of  the  first  calculating 
machine 

GEORGE  BOOLE  (No.  147),  inventor  of  Boolean  logic 

CHARLES  BABBAGE  (No"^U  designer  of  the  first 
(mechanical)  computer 

ALAN  TURING  (No.  445),  founder  of  computer  science 


Others:  Steve  Wozniak  (713),  Seymour  Cray  (715),  Robert  Noyce  (730),  John  von  Neu¬ 
mann  (959)  and  Ada  Byron  Lovelace  (960).  Bill  Gates  didn’t  make  the  cut  because  he 
was  viewed  as  a  marketing  tycoon,  not  an  inventor  or  technical  whiz. 


INSIDE  LINES 


DEATH  AND  TAXES 
About  13,000  city 
employees  in  Dallas,  got  a 
rude  shock  when  their  W-2 
tax  forms  arrived  last 
month:  The  box  marked 
“deceased”  was 
checked.  The  snafu  hap¬ 
pened  because  the  1998 
form  puts  the  “deceased" 
box  where  the  “pension” 
box  was  on  the  1997  W-2. 
Dallas  had  failed  to  upgrade 
its  W-2-printing  software. 
The  IRS  says  it  isn’t  worried 
because  it  uses  computer¬ 
ized  data  furnished  by 
employers  -  not  the  paper 
forms  -  when  processing 
tax  returns. 


HOW  STANDARDS 
REALLY  GET  SET 

John  Thomas,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations  at  Orem, 
Utah-based  Viewpoint 
Datalabs,  says  he'd  rather 
have  a  handheld  computer 
with  a  keyboard.  But  five 
co-workers  told  him  he 
had  to  buy  a  Palm  III  or 
he  couldn’t  share  in¬ 
formation  with  them. 
Someone  had  laboriously 
keyed  a  company  direc¬ 
tory  into  his  Palm,  and  it 
thus  became  the  standard 
platform. 

“I  decided  if  I’m  getting 
something  else,  I’m  hosed," 
Thomas  said. 


WHERE’S  WALDO? 

HIDING  IN  A  SILICON  CHIP 


You  know  about  Easter 
eggs,  those  witty  little 
novelties  that  program¬ 
mers  sneak  into  their  pro¬ 
grams.  But  designers  of 
semiconductor  chips  have 
their  own  little  game,  hid¬ 
ing  cartoon  characters  in 
nooks  and  crannies  of  the 
chip.  It  takes  a  high-powered 
optical  microscope  and  a 
painstaking  search  of  the  chip 
to  find  them,  says  Michael  W. 
Davidson,  a  researcher  at  Florida 
State  University  in  Tallahassee.  For 


example,  the  wire-frame  rendition  of  Waldo  found  in  one 
chip  is  30  microns  in  size  —  you  could  fit  three  of 
those  in  the  width  of  a  human  hair  (The  images  here 
are  magnified  about  1,000  times).  Davidson’s  Sili¬ 
con  Zoo  Gallery  on  the  Web  (http://micro. 
magnet.fsu.edu)  features  many  other  designs  hid¬ 
den  in  microchips,  including  Road  Runner,  Daffy 
Duck,  Groucho  Marx,  a  buffalo  herd,  Godzilla  and 
a  guitar-strumming  Tyrannosaurus  rex. 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHS  COURTESY  OF  MICHAEL  W  DAVIDSON.  NATIONAL  HIGH  MAGNETIC 
FIELD  LABORATORY.  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


RUMOR  MILL 

March  or  April.  That’s  the 
current  word  on  when  the 
next  beta  version  of 
Windows  2000  will  hit 
the  streets. . . .  Amway  is 
reportedly  working  on  a 
major  E-commerce  project 
that  will  sell  products  both 
to  the  public  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  own  distributors.  It’s 
set  to  go  live  Sept.  1. 

OVERHEARD 
Edward  J.  Black,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Computer  & 
Communications  Industry 
Association,  on  competition 
for  Windows:  “Saying  that 
Linux  is  a  competitive 
threat  to  Microsoft  Win¬ 
dows  is  like  saying  that 
Cuba  is  capable  of  over¬ 
powering  the  U.S.". . .  An 
anonymous  Arthur 
Andersen  employee,  on 
the  company's  new  tactic 
of  giving  away  a  Palm  III  as 
a  door  prize  for  corporate 
meetings:  “You  will  see 
actual  partners  come  to 
these  meetings  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them." 

PLUMBER’S  HELPER 

Some  Inside  Lines  readers 
objected  that  our  Overheard 
quote  last  week  from  author 
Clifford  Stoll  was,  er,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  leadership  guru 


and  Common  Cause  founder 
John  W.  Gardner.  You  de¬ 
cide.  What  Stoll  said:  “If  we 
let  only  the  idiots  and  dodos 
become  plumbers  then  nei¬ 
ther  our  programs  nor  our 
pipes  are  going  to  hold 
much  water.”  What  Gardner 
said:  “The  society  which 
scorns  excellence  in  plumb¬ 
ing  because  plumbing  is  a 
humble  activity  and  tolerates 
shoddiness  in  philosophy 
because  it  is  an  exalted  ac¬ 
tivity  will  have  neither  good 
plumbing  nor  good  philoso¬ 
phy.  Neither  its  pipes  nor  its 
theories  will  hold  water." 

DIVINE  INTERVENTION 

The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  reports  that  sev¬ 
eral  Pennsylvania  churches 
organized  Y2K  prayer 
gatherings  last  week.  No, 
they’re  not  worried  about  the 
apocalypse:  they’re  praying 
that  officials  deal  promptly 
with  the  bug,  that  truth¬ 
fulness  will  reign  and  that 
the  elderly  won’t  be  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  event  of  wide¬ 
spread  panic.  Now  those 
things  could  take  a  miracle. 
News  editor  Patricia 
Keefe  is  praying  you’ll  send 
news  tips  and  tidbits  her 
way.  E-mail  her  at  patricia. 
keefe@computerworld. 
com  or  call  (508)  820-8183. 


The  5th  Wave 


"I'm  just  not  sure  it's  ^pprcpriat 
send  a  dj^ital  resume  to  a  paper 
company  lookup  ibr  a  sales  nap 


E-Mail  Rich  Tennant  at  the5wave<0)tiac.net 
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One  thing  is  certain  in  this 
constantly  changing,  dynamic 
world  of  information  technology. 
You’d  better  be  well  informed  if 
you  expect  to  remain  competitive. 

For  34  years,  the  leading  executives 
in  the  information  technology 
industry  have  built  on  their  success 
by  attending  IDC’s  Computer 
Industry  Briefing  Session.  Spend 
just  one  day  with  top  analysts  from 
International  Data  Corporation  and 
gain  unique  insight  into  the  future 
of  IT.  Obtain  an  objective  viewpoint 
of  the  industry  today  and  what’s 
ahead  for  tomorrow  as  we  probe  the 
issues  and  trends  impacting  emerg¬ 
ing  technologies. 

To  register  and 
for  more  information,  call: 

1-800-343-4952 

Match  2, 1999 
San  Francisco,  CA 
The  Moscone  Center 

March  9,1999 
Boston,  MA 

Hynes  Convention  Center 

Co-sponsored  by: 

SunWorld 
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NT/2000  Solutions  in  the  Real  World 
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FUELING  INNOVATION 

COMPUTERWORLD 

IDC 

International  Data  Corporation 
5  Speen  Street,  Framingham,  MA  01701 


9-12:00  MORNING  SESSION 

I  Introduction  and  Welcome  Vicki  J.  Brown  —  Senior  Vice  President,  Worldwide 
Operations  and  Marketing 

I  Economies  in  a  Tailspin...Will  IT  Land  Upright?  Philippe  de  Marcillac  —  Senior  Vice 
President,  Global  Research 

I  Survival  Tactics  for  The  New  Internet  Economy  Frank  Gens  —  Senior  Vice  President, 
Internet  Research 

I  Can  Today’s  IT  Leaders  Compete  in  the  New  Internet  Economy?  David  P.  Vellante  — 
Senior  Vice  President,  Systems,  Software,  Storage,  Semiconductor,  Channels, 
and  User  Research 

I  Viable  and  Dying  Technologies  for  the  New  Economy  John  Gantz— Senior  Vice 
President,  Personal  Systems,  Services,  and  Collaborative  Research 


Session  A 

Session  B 

Session  C 

Session  D 

1:05-1:45 

1:55-2:35 

2:45-3:25 

3:35-4:10 

Track  1 :  Internet  Commerce:  Driving  the  New  Economy 

What’s  the  ROI  for 

The  Boom  in 

Targeting  the  Consumer 

Project  Atlas: 

Internet  Commerce? 

Business-to-Business  Commerce 

Commerce  Site 

Commerce  Around  the  World 

Michael  Sufflvan-Trainor 

Joan-Carol  Brigham 

Barry  Parr 

Jill  Frankie 

Track  2:  Devices  for  the  New  Economy 

The  Old  Guard: 

• 

The  Next  Generation: 

The  Digital  Glue  of 

Channels  for  the 

PCs 

• 

Consumer  Devices 

Pervasive  Computing 

Millenium 

Bruce  Stephen 

Kevin  Hause 

Sean  Kaldor 

Tony  Amico 

Track  3:  Systems  and  Servers  in  the  New  Economy 

Server  Workloads: 

• 

What's  Wrong 

Winning  Server  and  Storage 

How  the  Lunatic  Fringe 

Understanding 

• 

with  IBM? 

Strategies— It’s  All 

Has  Become 

Server  Deployment 

Ml 

Jay  Bretzmann 

About  Channels 

Mainstream  Computing 

Susan  Frankie 

m 

Janet  Waxman 

Debra  Goldfarb 

Track  4:  Servicing  the  New  Economy 

Opportunity  In  The  Interactive 

IF 

The  Business  Solutions 

“Smart”  Services:  Embedding 

Stopping  the  21st  Century 

Enterprise:  Moving 

• 

Challenge: 

Intelligence  in  the 

Hacker:  Security  Services 

Beyond  eCommerce 

• 

Getting  Used  to  the  New  Buies  , 

Support  Process 

in  the  New  Economy 

Traci  Gere 

Susan  Siew-Joo  Tan 

Chris  Hoffman 

Rich  Brewer 

Track  5:  Software  Engines  for  the  New  Economy 

I  The  Networked  Enterprise: 

Programming 

Will  We  See 

Is  Microsoft’s  Strategy  for 

NT  in  the  Enterprise 
the  Same  As  Yours? 

Dan  Kusnetzky 

Turning  Applications  Inside  Out 

E-Business 

Self-Managed  Systems? 

[  Clare  Gillan 

• 

Steve  Hendrick 

Paul  Mason 

Track  6:  Building  the  New  Economy 

1  Preparing  for  the  Quantum  leap 

Providing  Bandwidth  for  the 

The  Enterprise  Network 

IP  Communications: 

Driving  Convergence 
but  Serving  Legacy 

Mark  Winther 

in  Bandwidth 

Next-Generation  Internet  * 

in  the  Internet  Age 

Gigi  Wang/Rick  Villars 

Lee  Doyle 

Mark  Leary 

4:15-5:00  Closing  Session 

I  Next  Generation  Internets  Dr.  Robert  M.  Metcalfe  —  Vice  President,  Technology,  IDG 


Kingston  Server  Memory 
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Why  does  American  Airlines  choose  Kingston®  memory  for  its 

h,  revenue  management  servers?  Because  it’s  tested  under  conditions  far  more  demanding 


- - than  any  real  world  situation.  And  it  comes  with  a  lifetime  warranty,  so  reliability  is 

guaranteed.  “We  don’t  take  chances  when  it  comes  to  our  servers,”  says  Matt  Walton,  Manager  of  Revenue  Management 
Technology  Planning.  “And  we  have  absolute  confidence  in  Kingston  memory.”  Find  out  why  more  Fortune®  500  companies  are 

choosing  Kingston  server  memory.  To  see  if  you  qualify  for  a  free  90-day  server  memory _ •  - 

evaluation,  call  Kingston  at  (800)435-0669.  Or  visit  our  website  at  www.kingston.com/serv- 
er  today. 
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Computing  Without  Limits 
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